gue re .nce source, the Atlas of Modern 
Jewi«^ History provides detailed coverage of 
wish history, geographic distribution, demog- 
raphy, and intellectual developments from the 
seventeenth century to the 1980s. The Atlas de- 
scribes the development of the Jewish people in 
modern times, and the adaptation of the Jews to 
the ever-changing circumstances of our era. 

Assisted by over thirty specialists in diverse 
fields of Jewish history, thought, and demography, 
Friesel has produced the most authoritative and 
accessible work in its field. The Atlas contains 
some 500 maps, charts, graphs, and illustrations 
depicting the major geographical centers of the 
Jews and their development, the demographic 
changes of the Jewish people, the directions of 
Jewish migrations, the economic characteristics 
of the Jews, their religious and ideological move- 
ments, cultural institutions, as well as the evolution 
of modern antisemitism. 

Comprehensive, authoritative and up-to-date, 
the Atlas of Modern Jewish History is a one-of-a- 
kind reference book that will prove invaluable to 
a wide range of specialists, students, and general 
readers. 
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PREFACE 


This book, which attempts to present a comprehensive view of the 
development of modern Jewry through the medium of a historical 
atlas, is a revised and updated version of the Hebrew edition, published 
in 1983. The Hebrew edition aimed to fill a lacuna in modern Jewish 
historiography, and its success indicated that it would be worthwhile 
to bring the Atlas of Modern Jewish History to the attention of the 
English-speaking reader. 

This atlas has both the advantages and the limitations of its medium. 
Obviously, much attention is given to the geographical dimension of 
Jewish history and to the demography of the Jewish people. But 
considering the characteristics of Jewish history, attention is also paid 
to economic, ideological, and religious developments. Graphics and 
diagrams are used extensively, since they are very useful in describing 
certain historical processes. 

Scientific objectivity is the implicit condition of this work. Although 
making no judgments, the atlas is inspired by a point of view regarding 
Jews and Jewish history that influences evaluations about the diverse 
situations and developments in modern Jewish history. The Jews 
are treated here as a people, and the continuing existence of the 
Jewish people is viewed as a legitimate proposition. Jewish life is 
understood in comprehensive terms: Jews not only as a religious 
group, or as a national entity, or “only” as anything else, but as a 
people of multifaceted historical dimensions, able to adapt to changing 
historical and contemporary circumstances. Indeed, the adaptation to 
the ideological and political realities of the modern era, together with 
the retention of Jewish specificity, is here considered the cardinal 
development of modern Jewish history. 

The atlas contains the most recent historical, geographical, and 
demographic data available. Unfortunately, for many places and 
periods, there are no exact (or even approximate) population figures. 
In some instances, data do not exist for Jewries that lived in periods 
that predated the practice of taking organized censuses; in others, it 
is because under conditions of discrimination or oppression, Jewish 
communities were wary of informing the authorities about their true 
numbers or their economic situation. And later, the principle of 
separation of church and state in many countries forbade censuses 
to include questions about religious affiliation. Nevertheless, through 
modern demographic methods, it is possible to obtain relatively 
satisfactory data. Sampling methods are now sophisticated enough 
to produce a convincing picture of the sociological and demographic 
conditions of most present-day Jewish communities. 


The wide spectrum of themes discussed in this atlas made it imperative 
to seek assistance in a variety of fields in Jewish studies. It was my 
privilege to have been advised by a large group of specialists, and I 
am deeply grateful for their warm interest and unfailing readiness to 
cope with my many questions and sometimes bewildering requests. 
Sergio DellaPergola, an outstanding scholar in Jewish demography, 
deserves special mention; he was ever helpful, never impatient, and 
always superbly professional, and his contribution was decisive for 
the level of the present work. Also very helpful were Yosef Salmon 
and Michael Silber; their broad knowledge and discerning advice on 
a large number of themes were very much appreciated. 

I am indebted to the following colleagues, who participated in 
the preparation of diverse geographical maps, thematic graphics, 
and diagrams relating to the history of the Jews in modern times: 
Michel Abitbol (Oriental Jews in international trade), Mordechai 
Altshuler (Soviet Union), Shalom Bar-Asher (northwestern Africa), 
Yaakov Barnai (Ottoman Empire), Israel Bartal (Russian Empire 
at the end of the nineteenth century and other related themes), Bro- 
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nislaw Bloch (Warsaw), Mordechai Breuer (religious trends), Moshe 
Catane (France, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries), Stanley F. 
Chyet (United States), Shmuel A. Cygielman (Poland-Lithuania in 
the eighteenth century and other themes), Sergio DellaPergola (dem- 
ographic developments, urban typology, urbanization, professional 
activities, Italy, France in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
Great Britain, London, and other themes), Emanuel Etkes (diverse 
themes), Eliyahu Feldman (Rumania in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries), Nachum T. Gross (economic), Yisrael Gutman (Holocaust), 
Yaacov Hasdai (Hasidism in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries), 
Michael Heymann (structure of the Zionist movement), Yosef Kaplan 
(Spanish-Portuguese Jews, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries), 
Erich Kulka (Auschwitz), Ezra Mendelsohn (Poland and the countries 
in East Central Europe between the world wars), Michael Meyer 
(the Reform movement, Jewish studies), Baruch Mevorach (Court 
Jews), Moshe Mishkinsky (Jewish socialism), Amnon Netzer (Iran), 
Marc L. Raphael (United States), Yosef Salmon (Jewish enlighten- 
ment, religious trends, Jewish nationalism, Zionism, Palestine in 
the nineteenth century, and other themes), Chaim Schatzker (youth 
movements), Uziel O. Schmelz (demographic developments, Prussia 
and Germany, nineteenth and twentieth centuries), Michael Silber 
(the beginnings of the Hasidic movement, Hapsburg Empire from 
the eighteenth to the twentieth century, Vienna, Budapest, Prague, 
religious trends), Shaul Stampfer (yeshivas in Eastern Europe), Zeev 
Tzahor (Palestine in the twentieth century, political parties), and 
Yosef Tobi (Yemen, Kurdistan, Iraq). 

Thanks are due to friends and colleagues who advised me on 
questions related to the conceptualization of this atlas, or were helpful 
in other matters: Meir Bar-Asher, Robert Attal, Yehuda Bauer, Haim 
Beinart, Shmuel Ettinger Du, Uri D. Herscher, Dov O. Kulka, Jacob 
Landau, Mordechai Nadav, Mayir Verete, Meir Wolff, Eliezer Yaffe, 
Benzion D. Yehoshua, and Paul Glikson 9”t. Appreciation is due to 
the Division of Jewish Demography and Statistics at the Institute 
for Contemporary Jewry, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, for the 
use of its unequaled library resources; to the Lasar Segall Museum, 
São Paulo, Brazil, and to its director, Mauricio Segall, for the 
reproduction of the painting Emigrants' Ship; to Erich Kulka, for 
the aerial photographs of Auschwitz. 

The English edition owes much to the interest and constant support 
of Jehuda Reinharz, whose help is acknowledged with gratitude. 
Barbara Ball was responsible for the preparation of the English edition; 
her talent, discernment, and dedication were decisive in its shaping. 
Moshe Kohn was very helpful in the editing of the English text. I am 
most appreciative of the imaginative work of Sarah Postavsky and 
Pirhya Cohen, who prepared the maps and diagrams of the Hebrew 
edition, and to the excellent team of cartography specialists of Carta, 
who worked on the present English edition. 

It is with pleasure that I acknowledge the collaboration and support 
of Oxford University Press, New York: of Nancy Lane, the senior 
editor of history, and of Irene Pavitt, whose very professional editing 
and many suggestions are deeply appreciated. Last, but not least, Shay 
Hausman, Carta's managing director, was the essential executive hand 
leading us all. He bore the brunt of many of the difficulties involved 
in the preparation of the atlas, and did so with good spirits and 
unfailing good will. 

For me, the preparation of an atlas on modern Jewish history was 
a most stimulating intellectual adventure. For much of the result, my 
collaborators, acknowledged earlier, deserve the credit. For all the 
shortcomings, I alone accept full responsibility. 


Jerusalem E. F. 
July 1989 
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ATLAS OF MODERN JEWISH HISTORY 


Modern Times in Jewish History 


The concept “modern times" embraces two distinct periods in Jewish 
history. One, from the seventeenth or eighteenth century until 1939, 
will here be called the *modern period." The other, from 1948 on, 
will be called the *contemporary period." Separating the two are 
those fateful years from 1939 to 1948 that changed the course of 
Jewish history. 

The modern period did not begin at the same time for the various 
Jewish communities. The Spanish-Portuguese Jews living in Amster- 
dam and London were already “modern” in the early seventeenth 
century. For the majority of European Jews, different events in 
the late seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries marked the dawn 
of the modern period: the new direction of Jewish migration, from 
Eastern Europe westward; the effects of the partitions of Poland; the 
European Enlightenment; and the civic emancipation granted to Jews 
in the wake of the French Revolution. For the Jews in many Muslim 
countries and certain regions in Eastern Europe, modernity came only 
in the twentieth century. 

For all Jews, wherever they lived, *modernization" meant basically 
the same thing: to cope with the new ideas and forms of social, 
cultural, and political life developing in the general society, and to 
adjust Judaism and Jewish society to them. This pattern—adapting to 
the general environment while maintaining Jewish identity—repeated 
a process that had occurred again and again In Jewish history. What 
made the modern situation more acute were the depth of the changes 
and the fateful implications, both positive and negative, that some of 
them had for the continuing existence of the Jewish people. 

It was in Europe that most of the characteristics of Jewish “modern 
times" originated. And it was in Europe that most of the Jewish 
people were concentrated: more than 80 percent at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The largest Jewish communities were in Eastern 
Europe, most of them originating from historic Poland, the Poland 
before the partitions of the late eighteenth century. These communities 
retained many elements of the social and cultural distinctiveness of 
the old community (some to a lesser, some to a greater degree). The 
encounter between the traditional values and the new ideas circulating 
in the general European society produced a rich array of ideas and 
movements: the Jewish enlightenment (haskalah); different religious 
trends ranging from extreme Reform to ultra-Orthodoxy; the “Science 
of Judaism"; a flowering of Yiddish and Hebrew creativity; and 
the rise of Jewish nationalism, Jewish socialism, autonomism, and 
Zionism. 

Almost all these new ideas and movements took hold also in 
Jewish communities in other parts of the world, such as the Americas 
and the Muslim countries, in each place being adapted to local 
conditions and needs. But it was in Europe that the drama of 
Jewish modernization was to be played out to a tragic denouement. 
Although the relationship between the general and the Jewish society 
in modern times offered many new opportunities, it spelled some 
awesome dangers. The growth of modern antisemitism and its terrible 
outcome, the Holocaust, revealed how perilous Jewish life in modern 
conditions could become. 

The developments of the 1940s—the destruction of European Jewry 
and the re-creation of the Jewish state—closed one chapter in Jewish 
history and opened another. These two events were of opposité 
historical significance, although together they caused an upheaval 
in Jewish life of far-reaching consequences. In the tempest that 
swept the Jewish people during World War II, large, well-established 
communities were obliterated; many of those that survived could not 
recover from the internal demographic and spiritual havoc wrought 
by the Holocaust. And the events surrounding the establishment of 
the Jewish state shortly afterward shook the foundations of even older 
Jewish communities in Muslim countries and caused their ultimate 
dissolution. 

The establishment of Israel led to the concentration there of Jews 
from all over the world. Two new centers—in Israel and in the United 
States—became the pillars of Jewish life. Substantive changes took 
place in the character of the Jewish people and in its relations with 
non-Jewish societies and countries. This process continued as the 
Jewish people moved toward the twenty-first century. 
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Jewish Centers: 
Seventeenth Century to the 1980s 


The Jewish people underwent significant demographic changes in 
the modern era. In the mid-seventeenth century the number of Jews 
had dropped to a low point in Jewish history: less than | million, 
concentrated mostly in Eastern Europe, with some living in the 
Ottoman Empire. A radical change occurred during the next 300 
years; in 1939, the number of Jews had reached its highest point: 
more than 16 million, distributed all over the world. 

The destruction of European Jewry during World War II and 
the creation of Israel in 1948 completely changed the demographic 
structure of the Jewish people. With the disappearance of most of 
the oldest centers of the Jewish people in Europe and the Muslim 
countries, the hubs of Jewish life now passed to the younger centers 
of Jewry, especially in the United States and Israel. In the last quarter 
of the twentieth century, 95 percent of all Jews were concentrated in 
nine countries: the United States, Israel, the Soviet Union, France, 
Great Britain, Canada, Argentina, South Africa, and Brazil. Sixty 
percent of all Diaspora Jews lived in the United States. Soviet Jewry, 
whose situation was complex, was still the second largest segment 
of the Jewish people in the Diaspora, numbering about 1,515,000 in 
1986. 


The United States: 
A Major Jewish Center 
| After World War II 
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In the early 1980s, there were about 13 million Jews in the world, 
10 percent more than in 1951. This seemed to be the numerical high 
point of the Jewish people in the second half of the twentieth century: 
internal demographic problems in Diaspora Jewry indicated that over 
the next generation, the number of Jews in the world might decrease, 
although there would be more Jews in Israel. 


Migratory Directions: 
The Middle Ages to the Modern Period 


From the end of the thirteenth century, Western Europe was gradually 
depleted of most of its Jews, as a result of their expulsion from 
England (1290), France (fourteenth century), Spain (1492), Portugal 
(1496-1497), most of the Italian peninsula (sixteenth century), and 
most of the German cities and principalities (sixteenth century). The 
bulk of these banished Jews migrated eastward, many settling in 
Poland. Others went from Spain and Portugal to North Africa and 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean basin, toward the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Beginning in the late seventeenth century, Jewish migration changed 
direction. From Eastern Europe, Jews started moving westward, back 
to Central and Western Europe. The trend began in the wake of the 
pogroms in the Ukraine in 1648 and 1649 and the upheavals caused by 
the Russian-Swedish wars of 1648 to 1656. The westward migration 
resumed, eventually, during the great migration that started in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, bringing masses of Jews to the 
Americas. After World War II, other migratory patterns developed, 
reflecting the new Jewish situation. 
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Israel: 
A Major Jewish Center 
After World War II 
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Jewish Migrations: 


Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


The migratory movement of the Jews in modern times showed 
two main patterns, which overlapped starting at some point in the 
nineteenth century: one extended from the mid-seventeenth century 
to the late nineteenth century; the other, from then until the present. 
In the first period, Jews migrated inside Europe, both between and 
within the different countries. The migration brought about the re- 
constitution of Jewish communities that had disappeared in earlier 
centuries, as well as the establishment of new ones. A trickle of 
Jewish immigrants crossed the Atlantic Ocean and founded the first 
Jewish communities in the Americas. 

Three main factors may explain this new development of European 
Jewry. First, changes in European political and social philosophy 
beginning in the late seventeenth century improved the attitude of 
the general society toward the Jews and made possible their reset- 
tlement in countries from which they had been expelled in earlier 
centuries. Second, natural increase among Jews grew enormously; in 
the nineteenth century, it was much higher than among non-Jews, 
especially in Eastern Europe. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, there were about 7.5 million Jews in Eastern Europe, or 70 to 
75 percent of the entire Jewish people. Third—connected with these 
two factors—Jews began emigrating in large numbers and settling 
all over the world. Before World War II, when the Jewish people 
reached its greatest size, established Jewish communities existed in 
Europe, the Americas, Africa, Palestine, and Oceania. 

The mass emigration of Jews from Europe, which started in the 
1870s, is one of the most important developments in modern Jewish 
history, since it completely changed the demographic structure of the 


Jewish Migrations Within Europe 
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Jewish people. Jewish emigration was part of the enormous migration 
of tens of millions of people from the Old World. But proportionately 
more Jews emigrated, relative both to the total number of Jews 
in Europe and to the percentage of non-Jews emigrating. Jewish 
emigration was also of a more conclusive character: it was family- 
oriented, with a high percentage of women and children and a very low 
percentage of people who later returned to the Old World. More than 
other emigrating groups, Jews burned the bridges connecting them to 
Europe. Furthermore, the growth of new Jewish centers as a result 
of the mass migration was to prove decisive after the Holocaust for 
the continuing existence of the Jewish people. 

Jewish migration continued strongly in the late twentieth century. 
Between 1881 and 1939, an average of about 64,000 Jews immigrated 
yearly to different countries. From 1948 to 1982, the average was 
even higher, about 75,000 a year. But the countries of destination 
changed. Before World War II, almost all Jewish emigrants came 
from Europe, more than 90 percent of them from Eastern Europe. 
Their main destination was the Americas (83 percent), especially the 
United States (68 percent). After 1948, Israel became the main desti- 
nation of Jewish emigrants (68 percent), and Europe again became 
the objective for many Jews (13 percent), most coming from African | 
and Asian Muslim countries. In the 1960s, a new factor appeared on 
the map of Jewish migration: Jews leaving Israel. In the early 1980s, 
their number reached about 400,000, including children born after 
leaving Israel. Finally, during the 1960s and 1970s, almost 240,000 
Jews were permitted to leave the Soviet Union, the majority (67 
percent) settling in Israel. 
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Urbanization Among the Jews 
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The urbanization of Jews in Europe was much more rapid than among 
non-Jews. In the 1930s, the proportion of Jews living in the cities was 
at least double that of non-Jews. One reason for this was that Jews had 
been an urban or a semiurban element in the villages or small towns of 
Eastern Europe, where most immigrating Jews originated. Indeed, in 
many places, the Jews had been the majority of the local population. 
They were organized in well-structured communities (kehillot) in 
which the baalebatim (literally, the “householders,” referring to the 
more affluent family heads) led the community and its institutions. 

Later, the concentration of Jews in large urban centers created 
new demographic and social realities. By the 1930s, New York City 
had about 2 million Jews, the largest urban concentration in Jewish 
history. In other metropolitan centers—like London, Paris, Moscow, 
Chicago, and, later, Los Angeles—the Jewish population totaled 
hundreds of thousands. But in spite of these huge numbers, the 
Jews were only a small percentage of the inhabitants of those cities. 
Even in New York, Jews were only about one-quarter of the city's 
population. Except in Israel, Jews in the twentieth century were 
minorities among the large urban populations in whose midst they 
lived. 

Moving from their original locales in Europe to the larger urban 
centers, Jews brought with them their social traditions and institutions. 
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The traditions survived, but many of the social structures collapsed 
under the new conditions. The new tenor of life, the uprootedness 
of the new Jewish population, and the promises of the modern city 
created new opportunities for the Jews, but also new problems to 
challenge their survival as a distinct group. No Jewish organizational 
structure with the authority of the kehillah of old was imaginable 
under modern conditions. The mobility of Jews in the huge me- 
tropolises, their various religious tendencies, and the cultural and 
civil openness of most of the new countries gave rise to congregations 
with varying orientations. Jewish integration into the general society 
produced many new Jewish cultural expressions, but also exacerbated 
the disruptive tendencies in Jewish life, such as assimilation, low 
fertility, and out-marriage. 

Urbanization among Jews continued in the second half of the 
twentieth century. In the 1980s, 98 percent of all Jews lived in cities 
of more than 500,000 inhabitants. A common phenomenon was the 
concentration of the majority of Jews of a given country in one or 
two major cities: London, Paris, Montreal and Toronto, Budapest, 
Buenos Aires, Johannesburg and Cape Town. There was also the 
more recent tendency toward suburban concentration—still an urban 
trend —which started in the United States and was becoming popular 
among Jews in other countries. 


e The Jewish People: 
There is not much demographic information about the Jews at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and assessments have yet to be Early Nineteenth Century 
made on a continental basis. Only toward the end of the nineteenth 
century did better demographic data become available, and even then 
we must still depend on estimates regarding many places in Asia, 
Africa, the Americas, and even in major European countries like 
France and England. Nevertheless, some demographic trends shown 
by Jews during the nineteenth century seem clear enough. 

The most significant trend was the huge increase in the number 
of Jews, primarily in Eastern Europe. The general population of Asia 
Europe grew considerably in the nineteenth century, but the increase 300,000 (9.196) 
among the Jews was even more rapid. The Jews were an estimated 
1.4 percent of the European population during the first decades of the Sq 
nineteenth century, but 2 percent at the end of the century. About 82 
to 83 percent of all Jews lived in Europe in the nineteenth century. 
Fifty percent of the Jewish people was concentrated in the Russian 10,000 (0.3%) 
Empire (Russia and Poland), and another 20 percent in the Hapsburg 
Empire (Austria- Hungary, from 1867). An important demographic 
development of those years was the rise of American Jewry. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, there were a few thousand Jews NHE 
in the United States. By the end of the century, American Jewry ETE 
numbered about | million, the result of the growing emigration of 
Jews from Europe, especially Eastern Europe, beginning in the second 
half of the century. Those emigrants settled in other parts of the world 
as well: in Central and Western Europe and, from the beginning of 
the twentieth century, in Argentina and South Africa. East European 
Jewry played a central role in the Jewish demographic changes in > 
pM SAE : The Jewish People: 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, there were indications Late Nineteenth Century 
that the large natural increase among the Jews had begun to slow 
down. The rate of natural increase of Jews fell in line with that 
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end of the century that the social and economic factors that had 
caused the demographic changes in Western Jewry began to have an 
impact in Muslim countries, where the Jews were among the first to 
be influenced by the modernizing trends. From the beginning of the 
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The Jewish People on the Eve of World War II 


The Jewish people reached a demographic high point in the late 
1930s: more than 16 million Jews in the world, 90 percent of whom 
lived Europe and North America. The largest Jewish community was 
that in the United States, but 60 percent of all Jews still lived in 
Europe. The Jewish community in Palestine, which in 1939 consisted 
of only 3.6 percent of all Jews, was nevertheless the fifth biggest. 

Never in Jewish history had such large and well-organized Jewish 
communities existed simultaneously in so many countries. This was 
one of the results of the migration of Jews in the preceding decades, 
which had created new Jewish communities in lands outside Europe 
and enlarged those in Central and Western Europe. But the signs of the 
impending catastrophe of the Jewish people were already discernible 
on the eve of World War II: three important Jewish communities 
in Europe—in Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia—were, under 
German domination, disintegrating. 

The gradual urbanization of the Jewish people added another 
characteristic to sts demographic situation. In 1939, more than 30 
percent of all Jews lived in 22 communities of more than 100,000 


Jewish inhabitants. Nevertheless, even the largest Jewish communities 
(New York, Warsaw) were minorities in their cities, 25 to 30 percent 
of the population. Most Jews lived in smaller communities, although 
also in major urban centers. 

As a result of the demographic, cultural, and religious developments 
of the modern era, the Jews in the 1930s were highly diversified 
in differing, often opposing, religious and ideological positions. Fur- 
thermore, the integration of the Jews into different nations, and their 
acculturation to the ways of life of the societies in which they lived, 
produced significantly different types of Jews in various countries. 
For instance, Jews living in South America, Western Europe, North 
America, or Israel were inevitably influenced by different cultural 
attitudes and political conceptions. That process continued in later 
years. 

The outbreak of World War II changed the Jewish situation and its 
characteristic trends. The year 1939 closed an era in Jewish history. 
The next decade was one of the most unsettling periods in Jewish 
annals. 
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The Jewish People in the 1980s 


A new period in the history of the Jewish people began after the 
upheavals of the 1940s. Large and important Jewish centers, such 
as those in Poland and Germany, were destroyed in the Holocaust. 
Others, such as those in Muslim countries—some of which had 
existed for 2,000 years—dissolved after the creation of the Jewish 
state: the majority of their Jews went to Israel; some emigrated to 
other countries (especially France). The establishment of Israel was 
a unique achievement that altered the course of Jewish history. It 
was rich in new opportunities for the Jewish people, but also fraught 
with unique problems. 

From the early 1950s to the early 1980s, the number of Jews, con- 
siderably reduced by the Holocaust, grew again, by about 10 percent. 
The period was demographically unstable: more than 2.5 million Jews 
migrated, primarily to Israel, but also to other countries, especially the 
United States and France. Israel also lost Jewish inhabitants, about 
400,000, since its creation, because of their inability to adapt to life in 
the new state or their reflecting modern demographic mobility. The 
distribution of the Jews in the world changed considerably; while the 
Jewish population in the Americas remained relatively stable (close 
to 50 percent of all the Jews in the world), the number of Jews 
in Asia (Soviet Asia excluded) increased from 12.7 to 27.8 percent 
(in 1986, almost all in Israel). But the number of Jews in Europe 
decreased from 28.6 to 20.7 percent by 1986, 56 percent of them 
living in the Soviet Union (in the 1960s and 1970s, almost 240,000 
Jews left the Soviet Union, most settling in Israel). In the mid-1980s, 
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7] percent of all Jews were concentrated in two major centers: the 
United States and Israel. Sociologically, the Jewish people presented 
a strange paradox: the bearer of an old and elaborate culture, it had 
become very young; its leading centers and communities were less 
than 100 years old. Indeed, many of the sociological and demographic 
problems afflicting the Jewish communities in the mid-1980s were 
typical of a new and not-quite-settled society. 

Although in most countries, Jews lived on good terms with their 
non-Jewish compatriots, antisemitism did not disappear. It changed 
forms and produced new expressions, justifying the concept “con- 
temporary antisemitism." Much of this new animosity focused on 
Zionism and the Jewish state, and its most active exponents were the 


14,800,000 


Arab countries and the Soviet Union. Since contemporary antisemites 
made no distinction between Jews and Israelis, the problem weighed 
on the Jewish people as a whole. 

One positive factor in the situation of the Jewish people in the 
second half of the twentieth century was the mutual support among 
its various segments, especially between the Jewish state and the 
Diaspora. When Israel was established in 1948, many thought (and 
suggested) that the Jewish people would (or should) split into two 
separate parts, developing in separate directions. Forty years later, 
this had not happened. On the contrary, identification and mutual 
interest among the different communities of the Jewish people had 
become even stronger than before. l 
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Vital Statistics of the Jews and the Total Population 


From the late eighteenth century to the end of the nineteenth century, 
the Jewish population in Europe (especially in Eastern Europe) was 
characterized by high birth rates and low death rates. The result 
was the great increase in the number of Jews in the modern period. 
Even where the birth rate of Jews was somewhat lower than that 
of the general population, lower infant mortality among the Jews 
resulted in a higher survival rate. The diagram clearly shows the 
significant difference between the two indicators when we compare 
Jews and non-Jews in countries like Hungary and Rumania, where 
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the number of births was higher among non-Jews than among Jews, 
but mortality levels were significantly lower among the Jews. From 
1850 to 1880, the annual increase among East European Jews was 1.7 
percent (that is, 17 more births than deaths for every 1,000 persons). 
Such a proportion was enough to double the population in forty-one 
years, or to increase it fourfold in about eighty years. In Western 
Europe, on the contrary, in the nineteenth century, the ratio of births 
to deaths among Jews was lower than among non-Jews. Gradually, 
the natural increase slowed down also among East European Jewry, 
due to the declining birth rates. Between the two world wars, the 
natural increase of European Jews was only half that, of non-Jews. 

There were several reasons for this development. From the beginning 
of the twentieth century, the marriage age of Jewish women rose (also 
in Eastern Europe), which could have been a factor in the number of 
children born. The growing concentration of Jews in cities, especially 
in large cities, was another factor: the birth rate in cities was lower than 
that in small towns and villages, although in the twentieth century, 
the death rate, too, was lower, especially among newborns. Another 
reason for the decrease of births was the rise in the educational level 
of Jews, leading to widespread and more efficient family planning. 
Nevertheless, in Israel, where a great part of the Jewish population 
lived in cities, the birth rate was relatively high; indeed, it was among 
the highest in the developed countries, compared with that of non- 
Jews and certainly that of Diaspora Jews. This difference reflected 
specific values and attitudes of Israeli Jewish society. 


Birth and Death Rates: 
Differences Between Jews and Non-Jews 


The diagram shows the changes that occurred in given countries in 
the relative birth and death rates of Jews and non-Jews. As explained 
in the preceding note, the reduced death rate brought about the 
great increase in the Jewish population from the second half of the 
eighteenth century. In the diagram, we see the beginning of that 
process, which among Jews started long before it did among non- 
Jews. For instance, the annual death rate among Jews in Russia 
decreased to under 30 per 1,000 as early as 1868, forty-two years 
before it declined in the non-Jewish population. 

If we examine the annual death rate of 15 per 1,000, we find again 
a significant difference, to the advantage of the Jewish population. 
In Italy, the Jewish death rate dropped to that level in 1905, twenty- 
five years before it fell in the non-Jewish population; in Prussia, in 
1890 (twenty-two years); in Russia, 1905 (forty years); in Hungary, 
1905 (thirty years); in Poland (Galicia), 1910 (twenty-three years); in 
Rumania, 1920 (twenty-eight years); and in Tunisia, 1946 (seventeen 
years). 

A similar comparison of the data regarding births reveals an 
opposite tendency: almost without exception, the Jewish birth rate 
dropped below that of the general population much earlier. If we 
take the level of 35 annual births per 1,000, we see that in Italy, the 
Jews fell below it 195 years before the non-Jews (already in 1700!) 
in Prussia, sixty-five years (1840); in Hungary, sixteen years (1895); in 
Rumania, thirty-two years (1900); in Bulgaria, twenty years (1905); in 
Poland, fifteen years (1910); and in Tunisia, thirty-one years (1948). 
Only in Argentina was there no difference: among both Jews and 
non-Jews, it reached that level in 1920. The diagram shows also that 
even at a lower level, 20 annual births per 1,000 population, the 
Jewish rate dropped below the general rate much earlier; for instance, 
in the Soviet Union, it dropped thirty-three years earlier. 

The data also indicate that the birth rate dropped much earlier 
in Western Europe than in Eastern Europe, with a considerable 
difference between Jews and non-Jews. The natural increase of a 
given population results from the combination of birth and death 
rates. In the case of the Jews, in many countries the lines crossed at 
some point in the twentieth century, as the death rate became higher 
than the birth rate—which meant that the balance between the two 
turned from positive to negative. 
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In the second half of the twentieth century, the birth rate among 
Jewish women in almost all Diaspora communities was very low. 
This resulted in the gradual aging of the Jewish communities and 
the increase of the median age (the age line dividing a population in 
two equal parts: one younger, and the other older). Both tendencies 
were apparent in most European Jewries by World War I, and among 
West European Jews by the end of the nineteenth century. Only 
among Jewish women in Muslim countries was fertility high. 

The decrease in fertility among both European and American 
Jewish women was especially sharp between the two world wars. For 
instance, in the United States, the TFR (total fertility rate: the average 
number of children born to Jewish women, assuming that the fertility 
levels observed in a given year will remain constant) in 1930 was 1.7, 
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compared with 2.4 among non-Jewish white women. In the late 1940s 
and the 1950s, there was a baby boom, which in the United States 
continued longer than in other countries. But the TFR fell again 
in about 1970, to 1.5 among Jewish women (2.2 among non-Jewish 
white women). In most countries, there was a symmetry in the rise 
and fall of the TFR of Jewish and non-Jewish women, the Jewish 
rate always being lower. 

There was a significant difference between the fertility rates of 
Jewish women in Israel and in the Diaspora, clearly indicated in the 
diagram comparing the rates in France and Israel. In each country, 
Jewish women of different origins tended after some years to achieve 
similar fertility rates, which were much lower in France than in Israel. 
The French data are from the early 1970s, but the tendency seems 
to apply also to the 1980s. Furthermore, that negative tendency had 
been present for half a century. But the fertility rate among Jewish 
women in Israel was comparatively high and stable, reaching 2.8 in 
the early 1980s. It should be noted that the decline of the previously 
high TFR of Jewish women in Israel of Asian and African origin 
was accompanied by an increase in the fertility rate of women of 
European and American origin, and the difference between the two 
groups diminished: the ratio was 5.1 to 2.4 in 1960, and 3.2 to 2.8 
in 1985. Of growing influence in the total picture were Israeli-born 
Jewish women of all backgrounds: their TFR was stable in the 1980s, 
at 2.8. 
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ear 


and the influence of different levels of fertility and mortality. The 80 
resulting picture is a gradual aging of most Diaspora Jewries in the 
twentieth century, with the pyramid changing from the normal and 
“young” composition of the age pyramid of Polish Jewry in 1897, to 70 
the picture of Prussian Jewry in 1925 (concentration of most Jews 
in the middle, a narrow base of younger age groups, and broadening 
layers at the top), to the inverted pyramid of Rumanian Jewry in 1979. 
Rumania was the most extreme example of a Jewry with a very 
high median age: 57.3 years. But other European Jewries also had 50 
a very high median age: over 50 in Germany and Austria (Vienna) 
in the 1970s, 43.6 in the Netherlands in 1966, and 40.4 in Switzerland 


60 


in 1980. 40 
In the younger Jewish communities outside Europe, the situation 
was better, although there, too, the median age was rising, and 30 


always higher than that of the general population. The unfavorable 
age pyramid was probably the best indicator of the Jewish people's 
demographic problems in the second half of the twentieth century. 
The exception was the Jewish community in Israel. Its median age 
was much lower than that of other Jewries (27.6 in 1986), and one 
of the lowest among the more developed countries. 

The projection of the age composition of the Jewish people for the 
beginning of the twenty-first century showed that if the tendencies of 
the mid-1980s continue, there would be a further aging of Diaspora 
Jewry and, to a more moderate degree, of Israeli Jewry. 
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Out-Marria ge Married 


United States Canada couples 


The data on out-marriage are given in four forms: by couples; by individuals; cumulative data; and by 
period. 

Couples or Individuals: 1f among 100 married couples, 50 consist of two Jewish partners and 50 
include one non-Jewish partner, it means that 50 percent of the couples are out-married, or mixed. 
But if, with the same data, we calculate how many individual Jews out-married, then the 100 couples 
include 150 Jews, 50 of whom have non-Jewish (or non-Jewish-born) spouses; that is, 33.3 percent are 
out-married. 


Cumulative Data or By Period: If we consider American Jewry, for example, out of all married couples 
(regardless of year of marriage) with at least one Jewish-born partner at the beginning of the 1970s, 
there were 12.5 percent mixed marriages. But if we consider only couples who married between 1965 
and 1971, the number of mixed couples jumps to 34.8 percent. Among the 1965 to 1971 marriages, 
a further 10.3 percent were couples in which the non-Jewish partner had converted to Judaism, which 
brings the total of intermarried couples up to 45.1 percent. 
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Out-Marriage of Jews: 
Twentieth Century 


Out-marriage of Jews is an essentially modern phenomenon. Although 
known in earlier times, out-marriages were few: religious, social, and 
cultural differences between Jewish and non-Jewish societies estab- 
lished barriers against mixed marriages, which were overcome only 
in exceptional cases. 

Out-marriages became increasingly common in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. They were a result of both the growing cultural 
and social integration of Jews in the general society, which often went 
hand in hand with the loss of Jewish identity, and the size of the 
modern urban Jewish population, which formed only a small minority 
of the large, general society. Jews living in smaller communities tended 
to out-marry more than Jews in larger Jewish communities. 

Together with low or negative natural increase and assimilation, 
Jewish out-marriage is a critical component of the demographic and 
spiritual problems of contemporary Jewry. It reflects an insufficient 
level of Jewish conciousness and organized life. Families active in 
Jewish life usually have fewer cases of mixed marriages. The situation 
is especially acute in most European Jewish communities. The recent 
level of out-marriages there has been relatively high, mostly over 50 
percent. 


In the second half of the twentieth century, there was a clear increase 
in the percentage of out-marriages in most Jewries. In Canada, for 
example, the level of out-marriages per couple from 1965 to 1974 was 
26 percent. It jumped to over 40 percent in the 1980s. For French 
Jewry, the percentages in the 1980s ranged from 53 to 61 (up from 
11 percent between 1925 and 1934). In Italy, 38.4 percent of couples 
with at least one Jewish partner who married between 1930 and 
1935 were mixed. From 1965 to 1974, the percentage rose to 54. 
The only exception was Israel. Because of the social organization 
and cultural conditions of Israeli Jewish society, the phenomenon of 
out-marriage was practically nonexistent. 

There are behavioral differences between men and women regarding 
out-marriage: men out-marry more. Another question concerns the 
religion of children of out-marriages. Partial data indicate that in the 
second half of the twentieth century, only a minority of the children 
of out-marriages were educated as Jews. Only in the United States 
did a relatively significant proportion of such children grow up as 
Jews. In the United States, also, the non-Jewish partner converted 
to Judaism in about 25 percent of out-marriages. 


The Jewish People by the Year 2000: A Projection 
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This projection, prepared in 1975, was based on factors and trends 
that it was assumed at the time would continue. To a large extent, this 
is indeed what has happened. The indications were that the number 
of Jews in the world would decrease by about 5 percent between 
1980 and 2000, due mainly to the low fertility of Diaspora Jewry, 
and the consequent aging of the Jewish population. Out-marriage 
exacerbated the negative demographic situation. The problem was 
particularly acute in Europe: indications were that the decrease in 
the number of Jews in Europe in the period considered would reach 
about 40 percent, due especially to the decline in the number of Jews 
in Eastern Europe. Since these negative demographic factors did not 
exist among Israeli Jews, the distribution of the Jewish people between 
Israel and the Diaspora was also expected to undergo significant 
changes. 


Total: 13,028,000 


Year 2000 


5,321,000 


Total: 12,431,000 


However, in the mid-1980s, it seemed probable that by the year 
2000, the number of Jews in Israel would be about 300,000 fewer than 
projected, due to decreasing immigration from the Diaspora, especially 
from the Soviet Union. Consequently, and supposing that no further 
changes occurred, the proportion of Israeli Jews in world Jewry was 
expected to be about 33 percent by the year 2000. About 50 percent 
of all Jewish children under fifteen years of age would be living in 
Israel. North American Jewry would dwindle somewhat, although its 
proportion in Diaspora Jewry would increase. By the beginning of the 
twenty-first century, the Jewries of Israel and North America (which 
represented about 71 percent of all Jews in 1980) may account for 
over 80 percent of the Jewish people. 
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The Spanish-Portuguese Jews in Europe and in the Americas: 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


The Spanish-Portuguese Jews (Sephardim) were among the harbingers 
of the modern era in Jewish history. Some were descendants of the 
Jews expelled from Spain (1492) and Portugal (1496-1497). Most, 
however, were *New Christians"—Jews who had been forced to 
convert in those countries, continued to observe Judaism secretly, 
and returned to open Jewish life when circumstances allowed. They 
then created new Jewish communities, some of which became very 
important. 

The New Christians who left Spain and Portugal during the 
sixteenth century (frequently because of the Inquisition) settled mainly 
in northern Italy, the Netherlands, and southern France. During the 
next century, many moved northward, still to the Netherlands, and 
from there to northern Germany (Hamburg, Altona), England, and 
even North and South America. Some settled (without establishing 
communities) in Central and Eastern Europe. 

The great center of Sephardic Jewry was Amsterdam. In the 
seventeenth century, Amsterdam was a city of intense economic and 
cultural life, with a relatively tolerant religious atmosphere. The Jewish 
community in Amsterdam, which began to organize itself at the end 
of the sixteenth century, was very small (in modern terms)—between 
2,500 and 5,000 Jews, or 1 to 2 percent of the city's population. 
Other Spanish-Portuguese communities of the seventeenth century 
were not larger: 500 Jews lived in London; 3,000 lived in Leghorn, one 
of the oldest communities. Important communities existed in Venice, 
Bordeaux (recognized by the authorities only in the 1720s), and 
Hamburg. The Amsterdam community was the economic and cultural 
center for the whole Sephardic dispersion, and its spiritual influence 
was felt far beyond Jewish circles. Its cultural creativity, influenced by 
the fecund amalgamation of Jewish and non-Jewish spiritual elements, 
was highly original and expressed itself in important religious and 
philosophical works. One important center of Amsterdam Jewry's 


religious activity was the Etz Haim Yeshiva. The influence of the- 


European Spanish-Portuguese Jews declined in the late eighteenth 
century, due to their gradual assimilation into the general society. 

Ashkenazic Jews began to settle in Amsterdam at the end of 
the seventeenth century, their number rising to about 10,000 in 
the eighteenth century. The relations between them and the older, 
patrician strata of Sephardim were mostly strained. 


The Beginning of Jewish Settlement 
in the Americas 


“New Christians” traveled to the Americas as early as the sixteenth 
century. In the 1630s, Spanish-Portuguese Jews from Amsterdam 
arrived in the Portuguese colony of Recife, in northeastern Brazil, 
then under Dutch domination. They established two communities, the 
first in the New World. With the expulsion of the Dutch from Recife 
in 1653, the Jews also left. Some of them went northward, to Dutch 
or English settlements: Surinam, Curacao, Jamaica, Barbados, and 
New Amsterdam, which in 1664 came under English domination and 
changed its name to New York. Other Jews, mostly Spanish-Por- 
tuguese, migrated from England and Holland in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and established about a dozen communities in 
North America. Ashkenazic Jews started arriving in the eighteenth 
century. 

The legal situation of the Jews in the English and Dutch colonies 
was much better than in Europe. European rulers wished to attract 
settlers to the New World, and various laws in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (the law regarding Surinam in 1665, and the 
Plantation Act of 1740) guaranteed the Jews broad social and civil 
rights. With American independence in 1776, the Jews there became 
full and equal citizens of the republic. Their social and economic 
situation was satisfactory, too. The number of Jews in the Americas 
remained small: no more than about 3,000 at the end of the eighteenth 
century, two-thirds of them in North America, which also became the 
main destination of Jewish immigration: in about 1820, some 15,000 
Jews lived in North America. 
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Economic Activities: tobacco, silk, and precious stones were among the main products 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries that the Spanish-Portuguese Jewish merchants imported into Europe. 
They were also involved in the printing industry in Europe, producing 
Spanish-Portuguese Jews were influential in international commerce books with both Latin and Hebrew characters. They participated in 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Their experience, financial two large commercial concerns: the East India Company, active in 
means, and international family connections enabled them to build India and Asia in general; and the West India Company, active in 
a network of economic relations that spanned the entire known the Western Hemisphere. They also played a role in the development 
world. Operating out of Amsterdam, London, Hamburg, Leghorn, of the modern banking system. 
and other commercial centers, these Jewish entrepreneurs carried The Sephardic Jews did not act independently, but as part of the 
commodities from and to the Mediterranean countries, Africa, the economic life of the centers where they lived. They were far from 
Americas, India, and even China. In many of these places, they were being among the most important merchants in places like London 
represented by family members or Sephardic acquaintances. Sugar, or Amsterdam. In general, they belonged to the more prosperous 


segment of the population, but many Christian 
merchants were much richer. Jews were usually 
forced to take greater business risks, and the 
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The Court Jews in Central Europe: 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


Few Jews lived in Central Europe at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Most had been expelled in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
and had moved eastward, to the large Polish kingdom. From the mid- 
seventeenth century, new social and political conditions in Europe 
made possible the gradual return of the Jews. In Western Europe after 
the Reformation, religion began to lose its influence on political and 
intellectual life, and the first indications of what was later known as 
the “secular” society began to appear, generating, among other things, 
greater tolerance toward Jews. The Jews' position was also enhanced 
by such developments as the rise in Western Europe of the absolute 
state and the economic system related to it, mercantilism. The 
ambitions of the new absolute ruler, his growing financial needs, 
and the tensions between him and the social classes in his land 
whose rights he was trying to curtail combined to make possible and 
necessary the appearance of some new element in the ruler's court who 
would be loyal to him and could satisfy his various needs. That task 
was fulfilled by a specific Jewish type, the Court Jew (Hofjude). From 
the ruler's point of view, the Court Jew offered the great advantage 
of being dependent on him and neutral in the struggle between the 
ruler and the three social groups disputing his growing power in the 
state; the nobles, the cities, and the clergy. 

The Court Jew helped the ruler obtain money, organized supplies 
for his army (now under the ruler's command, and no longer mobilized 
through the feudal-type services of the nobles), executed diplomatic 
services, and supplied the court with the luxury articles that were 
such an important sign of status in that era. Indeed, so important 
were the tasks of Court Jews that from the mid-seventeenth to the 
late eighteenth century, there was virtually no king or ruling noble 
in Central Europe who did not employ at least one Court Jew. Court 
Jews were especially prominent in such important states as Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Württemberg. 

The Court Jews did not act alone, but were helped by family 
members and other Jews, collaborated with one another and with 
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Sephardic merchants in Hamburg and Amsterdam, and maintained 
close relations with wealthy Jews in Eastern Europe. 

The activities of the Court Jew were a fascinating mixture of great 
opportunities and equally great dangers. He could rise to enormous 
riches and great political influence, or lose everything, including his 
freedom and even his life. The most rewarding and dangerous of his 
tasks was supplying the ruler’s army. This was a time of ceaseless wars, 
and the Court Jew depended on their outcome, on the outcome of 
court intrigues, and on the whims of his royal protector. The difficult 
life of the Court Jew was well exemplified by the well-known Samuel 
Oppenheimer, Court Jew of Emperor Leopold I of Austria. For thirty 
years (1673-1703), Oppenheimer organized and financed the supply 
system of the emperor’s armies; he knew periods of enormous wealth 
and utter despondency, and he died penniless. His fate taught other 
Court Jews to avoid dealing in military supplies. 

One important result of the existence of so many Court Jews and of 
the Jews who served them was the return of Jews to places from which 
they had been expelled in earlier centuries. Many new communities 
were established by Court Jews or by rulers interested in the presence 
of Jews for economic reasons. 

The institution of Court Jew was transitory, and toward the end 
of the eighteenth century, his services were no longer needed or were 
performed by others. The gradual development of state bureaucracies 
and the better organization of the European armies rendered many 
of the Court Jew’s tasks superfluous. However, the new atmosphere 
of greater religious tolerance during the Age of Enlightenment in 
Europe, together with the expanding economic opportunities brought 
about by the Industrial Revolution, not only made it possible for Jews 
who had returned to Central and Western Europe to remain and 
prosper, but also attracted a growing number of Jewish immigrants 
from Eastern Europe. The Court Jews entered new economic fields; 
for instance, some of them established private banks, several of which 
were to play major financial roles in the nineteenth century. 


The Jews in Poland and Lithuania Before the Eighteenth-Century Partitions 


In the mid-eighteenth century, shortly before the partitions of the 
Polish state, more than two-thirds of all Jews in the world lived in that 
large kingdom, which extended from the Baltic Sea and Silesia in the 
west to the Dnieper River and the Ukrainian steppe in the east. The 
origins of Polish Jewry go back to the Middle Ages. Its beginnings 
were at times difficult, but by the eighteenth century, it had built 
a firm position for itself in the kingdom and was well organized 
in hundreds of small and large communities. Polish Jews engaged 
in a variety of economic activities, had a rich cultural and religious 
life, and were well served by a large degree of internal autonomy. 

Considering the conditions in Poland in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Polish Jewry of that time had a mainly "urban" 
character. More than 70 percent of the Jews lived in cities or small 
towns, in many of which they were the majority of the population. 
Even the Jews who lived in villages were not serfs or peasants, 
but renters of mills, producers of alcoholic beverages, owners of 
inns, or administrators of the estates of the largely absent Polish 
nobles. 

In 1580, a general Jewish authority, the Council of the Lands 
(Vaad Haaratzot), was established. Its purpose was to represent the 
Jews before the Polish rulers, especially regarding the payment of 
the poll taxes to the king. These taxes were collected internally, 
according to a system agreed on by the members of the council. The 
council (or the regional councils) also dealt with internal Jewish mat- 
ters, such as regulations for the nomination of rabbis and religious- 
court judges (dayanim), communal elections, resolution of quarrels 
between communities or between individuals and communities, and 
communal authorizations for book printings. The original council 
had representatives from Great Poland (main community, Poznań), 
Little Poland (main community, Cracow), Reissen (or Ruthenia; main 
community, Lwów), and Lithuania—thus the common name Council 
of the Four Lands. In 1623, the Lithuanian communities established 
their own council. There were additional changes in the number of 
lands, circuits (glilot), and communities represented in the councils, 
and in the extent of the influence of each of these bodies. 

In Poland in the mid-seventeenth century, after the rebellions 
and wars that took their toll in the Jewish communities as well, 
Polish Jewry reorganized itself, and the period that followed was 
one of relative prosperity and population increase. But the inability 
of the Polish state to solve its own social and political problems 
and the gradual decline of the central authority also weakened 
the authority of the Jewish central institutions. Tensions developed 
between the Jewish communities and the Christian population of 
the cities. Sources of income disappeared; the centralized collection 
of taxes became impossible; and many communities sank deeply 
into debt. In the end, the authorities decreed the dissolution of the 
councils—of Poland in 1764, and of Lithuania in 1765. 


The Partitions of Poland 
The internal weakness of the Polish-Lithuanian kingdom and its 
growing internal anarchy awakened the ambitions of the neighboring 


Partitions of Poland 
First Partition, 1772 
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countries, whose more developed centralist and absolute regimes were 
served by armies organized according to modern principles. Poland's 
neighbors (Prussia, Austria, and Russia) decided to conquer and 
partition Poland and Lithuania. In 1772, 1793, and 1795 (Austria 
did not participate in the second partition), they divided the Polish 
kingdom among them. Independent Poland disappeared until 1919. 
The partitions opened a new period for Polish Jewry, whose life 
had followed the autonomous communal pattern characteristic of 
the Middle Ages. Polish Jewry now found itself living in states whose 
political systems were, or strove to be, of the absolute type and, as 
such, very different from that of the semifeudal Polish state. The 
subsequent development of each part of Polish Jewry was influenced 
by the very different economic, social, and political conditions of each 
of the states to which the Jews now belonged. Meanwhile, Polish 
Jewry continued to grow in number; at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, there were about 1.25 million Jews living in the territories of 
former Poland, about 70 percent of all the Jews in the world. 


The Russian Empire and the Jews 

There were very few Jews in Russia before the partitions of Poland. 
Since the late Middle Ages, Jews (the *enemies of Christ") had 
not been admitted into the principality of Moscow, the nucleus of 
the future empire—an example of Jew-hatred without Jews. The 
annexation of the Polish and Lithuanian territories, with their large 
and well-rooted Jewish populations, forced the Russian authorities 
to deal with what gradually came to be regarded as the "Jewish 
problem." In the 1780s and 1790s, during the reign of Catherine II, 
the Jews of the annexed territories received the status of city dwellers 
and merchants, and the first steps were taken to establish a territorial 
sphere where they could live—the beginning of what later developed 
into the Pale of Settlement. From 1794, the Jews in Belorussia and 
the Ukraine had to pay a double poll tax, and their settlement in 
the eastern part of the empire was limited. However, Catherine II also 
decided that the Jews should continue to maintain their autonomous 
internal administration in the form of their communities (the kahal), 
and for the next generation, the Russian authorities virtually did not 
interfere with the internal life of the Jews. 

In 1815, after the end of the Napoleonic wars and as a result of the 
new political arrangements approved by the Treaty of Vienna, Russia 
acquired most of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, thus significantly 
enlarging its Polish holdings. An autonomous kingdom of Poland 
(known as Congress Poland) was now established as part of the 
Russian Empire and ruled by the czar. The special status of Poland 
was reflected in its large Jewish population, whose situation was 
somewhat better than that in the western provinces of Russia (which 
had also belonged to Poland before the partitions). 

In spite of the regional differences, the large and growing 
Polish-Russian Jewry was, to a large extent, characterized by internal 
Jewish cohesiveness. In the later nineteenth century, it would become 
a source of the emigration movement that would spread throughout 
the world and establish new Jewish communities, and the cradle of 
most ideological and spiritual movements in modern Jewry. 
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* After 1815, the borders of Poland, now part of the Russian 
Empire, were those on map 21, page 32 
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The Jews in the Russian Empire: 
Late Nineteenth Century 


More than 5 million Jews—about 50 percent of the Jewish people— 
lived in the Russian Empire (Poland included) at the end of the 
nineteenth century. More than 90 percent lived in the Pale of Set- 
tlement, which in its final form (1835) included fifteen provinces in 
western Russia and the ten provinces that formed the kingdom of 
Poland, incorporated into the empire in 1815. The kingdom had its 
own administrative status, and only in 1868 were the Jews permitted 
to pass freely from the Polish to the Russian region. Several other 
limitations existed in the Pale: Jews were forbidden to live in certain 
cities or, in part of the nineteenth century, along the empire's western 
frontier. At the end of the nineteenth century, the Jews made up 
about 11 percent of the Pale's population, but 36 percent of its 
urban population (about 50 percent, if Poland is excluded). 

Complex relations developed between the Russian government and 
the large Jewish population, so different in religion and culture from 
the empire's other populations, and possessing a well-rooted tradition 
of autonomy. The government's policy was expressed in a long series of 
edicts, the most significant being the 1804 Jewish Statute of Alexander 
I and the May Laws (or Temporary Laws) of 1882. 

The basic intention of the 1804 edict was to integrate the Jews 
gradually into Russian society in the social, cultural, and economic 
spheres—that is, to bring about their ^Russianization." The Russian 
czars tried to attain that goal by various means: by exerting pressure 
(Nicholas I, 1825-1855); by granting rights (Alexander II, 1855-1881); 
or by combining the two (Alexander I, 1801-1825). The regime of 
Nicholas I was particularly harsh; among many other steps, special 
military duties were forced on the Jews (1827, the cantonist system), 
and the Jewish communal structure (the kaha/) was abolished in 1844. 
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The May Laws, or Temporary Laws, of 1882 marked a radical 
change in the government's policy toward Russian Jewry. They re- 
flected new ideological trends in Russian governmental circles, such 
as the growing influence of pan-Slavic and anti-Western attitudes, 
combined with disillusionment over the results of the efforts to Rus- 
sianize the Jews. The official position was now to discourage the | 
integration of the Jews into Russian society, to keep them apart, and 
to encourage their emigration from the country (reigns of Alexander 
II, 1881-1894, and Nicholas II, 1894-1917). A difficult period began 
for Russian Jewry, a time of discrimination and several waves of 
pogroms, which continued until the revolution of 1917. | 

During the nineteenth century, Russian-Polish Jewry underwent | 
gradual cultural modernization, which became pronounced beginning ! 
in the reign of Alexander II. New concepts about Jewish life, together 
with the pressures faced by the Jews in Russia, spurred Jewish 
intellectuals to seek new ways for Russian Jewry. The emigration 
movement—to other parts of Europe or overseas—gradually grew to 
enormous proportions. New ideological movements arose, such as 
socialism and Zionism. All these trends expressed the deep dissatis- 
faction of Jews with the conditions in which they lived. 

The data show that at least in Poland (and perhaps also in Russia), 
the number of Jews continued to grow, in spite of emigration and 
the first signs of a decline in the natural increase. Approximately 1.3 — | 
million Jews lived in Poland at the end of the nineteenth century 
(14 percent of the whole population), and close to 2 million in 1913 
(15 percent of the population). World War I and its consequences 
were to alter radically the political and demographic conditions of 
the Jews in both Russia and Poland. 
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Jewish Population in the Pale of Settlement, 1897 


Size of Jewish population 
in locality 
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The Jews in Odessa 
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Percentage of Jews in quarters’ total population, 1897 


After Warsaw, Odessa was the largest Jewish center in the Russian 
Empire. The city was conquered from the Turks only in 1789. The 
Russian authorities, interested in its development, opened the city to 
Jewish settlement, together with southern Russia in general. Many of 
the new Jewish inhabitants came from Galicia. 

Odessa became an important port and thriving economic center, 
with an international population. The Jews lived in all parts of 


population of Odessa 


the town, and they prospered, being represented in all economic 
fields. Because of the city's liberal atmosphere in both the Jewish 
and the general society, Odessa became a vibrant intellectual center, 
the meeting place for Jewish writers, maskilim, Jewish socialists, 
Jewish nationalists, Zionists, and journalists, expressing themselves 
in Yiddish, Hebrew, and Russian. Odessa's spiritual influence was 
felt by Jews throughout Russia. 
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(excluding areas of Italy, mainly Lombardy and Tuscany, and Belgium and part of Galicia, which were part of the empire at various times during the 1Bth and 18th centuries) 


Jewish Population of the Empire: 
Mid-Eighteenth Century to 1830 
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The Jews in the Hapsburg Empire 


Late Eighteenth Centur 
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1772-1809: Included 
in Galicia, in period of 
Joseph I1. 10 Jewish 
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1789-1848: 131 Jewish communities 
with recognized legal status 


1798: 52 official communities 
1849: 27 communities receive 
autonomous municipal status 
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The Hapsburg Empire, with Austria at its center, was a major European 
power in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The empire was a 
conglomeration of countries and peoples, each with its own culture 
and language, and each maintaining many of its own customs and 
laws. Consequently, the position of the Jews varied from land to land, 
and in some cases was rooted in relations established in the Middle 
Ages. Restrictions were in force regarding the settlement of Jews in 
the *German lands" of the empire (Upper Austria, Lower Austria, 
Vorarlberg, Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola). Their presence was 
forbidden in Croatia, Slavonia, and the militarized border region in 
southern Hungary. In Transylvania and Banat, in southern Hungary, 
the Jews could (in theory) live in only one town in each region, 
and their presence was forbidden in certain parts of Hungary. A 
small Jewish community lived in the capital, Vienna, subject to 
many restrictions. Furthermore, Jews were not permitted in the "free 
cities" of the empire, cities with their own charters of rights. In 
Moravia, the Jews were not permitted to live in the villages. 

The Jews could live (in some instances, under certain restrictions) 
in Bohemia, in some cities in Moravia, and in most parts of the 
Hungarian lands reconquered from the Turks in the seventeenth 
century. The largest number of Jews lived in Galicia, which had 
been annexed to the Hapsburg Empire only in 1772 (as a result of 
the first partition of Poland) and was not subject to the limitations 
imposed on other parts of the empire. In the 1780s, about one-half 
of the Jews of the empire lived in Galicia, one-quarter in the lands 
belonging to the Bohemian Crown (Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia), 
and one-quarter in the Hungarian lands, most of them immigrants 
from Galicia and Moravia. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the Jewish population in Galicia increased significantly. Emigration 
from there was a major factor in the development of Jewish settlements 
in other parts of the Hapsburg Empire and in some provinces of 
the Russian Empire: 70,000 to 150,000 Jews left Galicia between 
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1765 and 1830; over 50 percent settled in Hungary, the others going 
to Bukovina, Moldavia, Bessarabia, southern Russia, and parts of 
central (Congress) Poland, formed in 1815 as part of the Russian 
Empire. Most of the Jewish population in Galicia and Moravia lived 
in small towns, although there were also some major communities 
in cities. In Hungary and Bohemia, there was a larger percentage of 
Jews living in villages. 


The Jewish Policies of Joseph II (1781-1790) 
Joseph II, a ruler of the enlightened absolute type, promulgated 
several decrees (Toleranzpatenten) between 1781 and 1789. These were 
a combination of concessions and restrictions aimed at "improving" 
(according to the emperor's concepts) the ways of life, the cultural level, 
and the economic activities of the Jews. General schools for the Jewish 
population were established in many communities. In 1785, most of 
the rights of the communities as autonomous bodies were abolished, 
especially regarding their juridical powers. Some communities were 
recognized as religious bodies: 141 communities in Galicia (including 
10 in Zamość province), 52 in Moravia, | in Bohemia (Prague), 
and 2 in Bukovina. In 1788, it was decided to enlist the Jews into 
the army. Furthermore, restrictions were imposed on Jewish estate- 
renting in Galicia, to remove the Jews from the rural population 
and concentrate them in the towns. It was decided in 1783 to open 
the "free cities" in Hungary to the Jews, but they still were not 
permitted to live in the German lands of the empire. The various 
edicts put heavy pressure on the Jews in Galicia, about 50,000 of 
whom lived in villages. The economic regulations and the enlistment 
into the army were among the factors that impelled many Jews to 
migrate to Hungary and other countries. 

After the death of Joseph II in 1790, many of his decrees were 
disregarded, except in Bohemia and Moravia, where the central 
government had more influence. 


The Beginnings of Hungarian Jewry: 
Eighteenth Century 
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number of Jews arrived from two main directions: from Moravia, 
to the northwest, between 30,000 and 35,000 Jews, about half its 
Jewish population, migrated to Hungary in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury; and from Galicia, to the northeast, about 25,000 Jews migrated 
during the 1770s and another 50,000 in the mid-nineteenth century. 

Legal restrictions and natural obstacles (the Carpathian Mountains 
in north-central Hungary) divided the two streams of immigrants. 
Later, the mountain barrier also influenced the development of Hun- 
garian Jewry into two cultural types: one East European (of Galician 
origin) and the other Central European (of Moravian origin). Each 
type developed its own relationship with the general society as well 
as its own patterns of Jewish cultural and religious life. 


Rural and Urban Jews in the Period of Joseph II, 1781 to 1790 
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The Jews in Austria- Hungary: Early Twentieth Century 
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in the rest of the empire). In the early twentieth century, Vienna and 
Budapest were among the largest Jewish centers in Europe. 

In Galicia, there were demographic and cultural differences between 
the Jews of the larger, eastern part (east of the San River), where 75 
percent of them lived, and those of the western part. In 1910, the 
Jews made up 31.2 percent of the population in the eleven largest 
cities in western Galicia (but only 8 percent of the total population), 
and 38.5 percent of the inhabitants of the nineteen largest cities in 
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than among other religious groups in the empire. This changed 
between 1890 and 1900, and in a relatively short period, natural 
increase of the Jews fell below that of other groups. In addition, 
from the end of the nineteenth century, Jews began to emigrate 
in growing numbers from Austria-Hungary (especially Galicia) to 


In 1867, the Hapsburg Empire was reorganized politically: the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy was established, ruled by the Hapsburg dynasty. 
All subjects were granted full civil and political rights, and all the 
restrictions regarding the Jews were abolished. The number of Jews 
continued to grow in the nineteenth century, especially in Hungary and 
Galicia. Many Jews settled in cities, which until the mid-nineteenth 
century had been closed to them (until 1840 in Hungary, and until 1848 


Western Europe or overseas. Both trends brought the increase of 
the Jewish population in Austria-Hungary to a halt. Although the 
number of Jews in Galicia grew from 686,600 in 1880 to 871,900 in 
1910, their proportion in the total population fell from 11.5 to 10.9 
percent. In contrast, neighboring Polish Jewry (under Russian rule) 
continued to increase until World War I, both absolutely and relative 
to the general population. 
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in 1890, the Jews (about 4.896 of the population) had 
the largest natural increase among the religious groups 
in the empire 
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National Groups in Austria- Hungary 


By the turn of the twentieth century, Austro-Hungarian Jewry was the 
second largest Jewry in Europe. It was not a homogeneous community. 
Each historical group— Hungarian Jews, Galician Jews, Moravian 
Jews, Bohemian Jews— preserved its identity. Moreover, the growing 
national tensions in the empire and the increasing integration of 
the Jews into the general societies in which they lived forced them 
to define themselves vis-à-vis the different national groups. The reform 
of 1867 gave the Hungarians broad political rights. Other peoples 
(Poles, Ruthenians, Czechs) were recognized as nationalities but were 
not granted political rights. The Jews were defined only as a religious 
group, and in many places they had to side with one or another of the 
national groups. Consequently, Jews often acknowledged that they, 
too, were a nationality and should seek recognition as such. 
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38 
Jewish Neighborhoods in European Cities 


Most European cities were established in the early Middle Ages 
(or earlier) beside waterways and were surrounded by walls, beyond 
which lay broad expanses of land. When at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and especially during the nineteenth century, the cities started 
to grow, the open spaces beyond the walls were gradually developed. 

Usually, the Jewish neighborhood or ghetto was built close to the 


city walls, inside or outside. When the old city was built on a river, 
the Jews often settled on the other side of it (Budapest, Vienna). 
In some instances, the Jews moved during the Middle Ages from one 
side of the river to the side closer to the city walls (Rome, Paris). 

In another typical pattern, in cities where Jews arrived in significant 
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The Jews in Prague 


Jews lived continuously in Prague since the Middle Ages. In the seven- 
teenth century, it was the largest Ashkenazic community in Europe. 
The Prague ghetto (established in the thirteenth century)—with its 
synagogues and Jewish institutions, its rabbis and scholars—was the 
backdrop of many stories and legends. Until 1859, Jews were confined 
to the ghetto; afterward, they were permitted to live throughout the 
city. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, Prague's Jewish 
population grew, but the number of Jews in the ghetto diminished. 
Nevertheless, Prague Jewry grew less than the other well-known 
Jewish communities in Europe. At its peak, in 1930, there were about 
35,000 Jews in Prague. Most had come from Bohemia; in the 1930s, 
about one-half of Bohemian Jewry lived in Prague. 

From the beginning of the twentieth century, Prague Jewry man- 
ifested negative demographic tendencies: a low birth rate, an aging 
population, and a relatively high rate of out-marriage. These trends 
reflected more sharply the situation of Bohemian Jewry in general. 

Following the German occupation of Czechoslovakia in 1938, many 
Jews were brought to Prague from the countryside. In 1939, there 
were more than 50,000 Jews in the city. Most were sent during the 
war to concentration and extermination camps. The Germans did 
not destroy Prague's historic Jewish buildings, though, because they 
intended to transform them into a museum of Judaica. 

Only about 3,400 Jews remained in Prague in 1950. In the late 
1970s, about 3,000 Jews lived in the city. 


. Altneuschul synagogue, built at end of 13th century (still in use) 

. Pinkas synagogue, built in 1st half of 16th century 
High synagogue, built in 2nd half of 16th century 

. Sephardic synagogue (formerly Altschul), built in early 17th century 
Reconstructed in 1866. Today, State Jewish Museum 

5. Klaus synagogue, built at end of 17th century 

6. Jewish Town Hait, Reconstructed in 1765. Today, seat of Jewish 

community institutions 

7. Meisel synagogue. Reconstructed in 1885 to 1913 

8. Bet Sefer ha-Torah. Today, State Jewish Museum 

9. Offices of Jewish and Zionist institutions 
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numbers only in the nineteenth century, they settled close to the 
railroad station (Berlin) or the port (London). Poor living conditions 
in the original Jewish quarter impelled the more prosperous Jews 
to move to better neighborhoods. Usually, their place was filled by 
wa Jewish newcomers. In the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
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The Jewish Ghetto in Prague 
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National Self-Definition 
Among the Prague Jews 


In 1890, 73.8 percent of Prague Jews declared themselves German. 
Ten years later, under the influence of the growing Czech national 
consciousness, 55.4 percent declared themselves as Czech nationals, a 
figure that remained quite stable (in 1930, it was 54.8 percent). The 
number of "Germans" decreased, especially after 1921, when the Jews 
had the option of defining themselves as being of Jewish nationality. 
In 1921, 20.1 percent of Prague Jews did so; in 1930, 27 percent. 
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* The Jews in Budapest 
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Jewish settlement in the twin cities Pest and Buda (merged in 1872) has 
a checkered history, going back to the Middle Ages. Until 1783, few 
Jews were permitted in the two cities. Emperor Joseph II abolished 
many of the municipal restrictions against the Jews, but they could 
settle there freely only after 1840. The Jewish population increased 
sharply after 1867, most newcomers arriving from the provincial towns 
of Hungary. In the first quarter of the twentieth century, Budapest 
became the second largest Jewish center in Europe (after Warsaw). 
The Jews were about one-quarter of the total population. In 1938, 
one-half of all Hungarian Jews lived in Budapest. 

The Jews performed important professional and economic tasks in 
Budapest. In 1890, 60 percent of the city's commerce was in Jewish 
hands, and 63 percent of all physicians and 51 percent of all lawyers 
were Jews. About 65 percent of all those working in banks and other 
financial institutions were Jews. Yet although the Jews were then 
about 20 percent of the city's population, they constituted only 3 to 
4 percent of those employed in governmental or municipal public 
services. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, most Jews lived in 
the Terezvaros and Erzsćbetvaros neighborhoods, from where they 
gradually moved to other parts of the city. Although Budapest was 
an important center of Jewish culture, its Jewish population became 
integrated into the general Hungarian (Magyar) linguistic and cultural 
environment. 

About 120,000 Jews, half of those living in Budapest during World 
War II, perished in the Holocaust. In the late 1980s, about 55,000 
Jews, or 90 percent of all Jews in Hungary, lived in the city. 
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The Jews in Vienna 


In the seventeenth century, the Jewish community of Vienna was 


and number Ą i 
among the largest in Europe. Then, in 1670, the Jews were expelled b 
[1 [innere gen — 171 | 62 | order of Emperor Leopold I. Until 1848, only a few very rich Jh 
[2 |Leopoldstet _ | 48.3 | 325 | families, some of them ennobled, lived in Vienna; other Jews were 
[3 large | 75 | 5.7 | admitted for short periods, and still others lived there illegally. They 
[4 [Wieden | 27 | 22 | totaled between 2,000 and 4,000. The ban on the Jews was lifted after 
[5 |Margereten | 26 | 21. the 1848 revolution, and a large influx of them followed, especially 
EB after 1867. From the 1880s until the early twentieth century, Vienna 
eubau 


attracted a considerable number of Galician Jews. The city became 
the third largest Jewish center in Europe, after Warsaw and Budapest. 
One-third of Vienna's Jews lived in the Leopoldstadt quarter. Those 
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10 | Fevoriten | 15 | 19 who prospered gradually moved to the neighboring quarters, especially 
1i|simmering | ^ | o3) the First Quarter (the old city, or Innere Stadt) and the Ninth Quarter 
|12 |Maiding — | | ua] (Alsergrund). Present in all occupations, the Jews excelled in medicine 
Hm and law: in 1880, about 30 percent of Vienna’s physicians and some 30 
[14 | Rudottsheim | — | 21] percent of its lawyers were Jews, and later their proportion increased, 
[15| Füntnaus — [ | ia] ; even though they were only 7 to 10 percent of the population. The 
16| orokrins | | 26] Jews were prominent in the city’s commercial and financial sectors 
liz | Heras | | 20) , and played a significant role in its cultural and scientific life—in 
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| Tori [100] 100] 4 Ge [77] Area of enlarged map below Jewish socialism. Vienna was the home of Theodor Herzl, and there 


the Zionist movement was born and took its first steps. 

Relations between the Jews and the general population were usually 
tense. Vienna was the center of a very active antisemitic movement. 
It was the only European capital where an antisemitic party acquired 
the political leadership of the city: the Christian-Socialist Party, led 
by Karl Lueger, who became mayor of Vienna in 1896. 

After World War I, when Austria's size was drastically reduced, 
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174 about 90 percent of Austrian Jews lived in the capital. Germany's 
annexation of Austria in 1938 marked the beginning of the end of 
Undefined Percentage of Jews out of . 
occupations total engaged in sector Vienna Jewry. Their property was confiscated; they were forced to 
emigrate; and those who remained were later sent to concentration 
1.6 


and extermination camps. 

There were about 6,000 Jews in Vienna in the mid-1980s, mostly 
elderly people. In the second half of the twentieth century, Vienna 
became a place of refuge or passage for Jewish emigrants from 
various East European countries, such as those who left Hungary 
after the 1956 revolution, and emigrants from the Soviet Union in 
the 1970s. 
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The Jews in France: 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 


In the second half of the eighteenth century, 30,000 to 40,000 Jews lived 
in France; the expulsion decrees of the fourteenth century were still in 
effect; and only Jews who had arrived later in special circumstances 
or who lived in territories later added to France were permitted to 
stay. This was the case with the “New Christians," who had settled 
mainly in Bordeaux and Bayonne in the sixteenth century, or in the 
Comtat Venaissin region and in Avignon in Provence, which had 
belonged to the pope—altogether, about 3,000 Jews, most of them 
merchants, who were well integrated into the general society and well 
off economically. The main Jewish settlement was in eastern France, 
in Alsace-Lorraine, which had become French under the Treaty of 
Westphalia (1648) and other treaties. These Jews were of Ashkenazic 
stock, supporting themselves by lending money and peddling, and 
living in a tenuous relationship with the general population. A few 
hundred Jews lived in Paris illegally. 

Long debates about the civil status of the Jews took place in the 
wake of the French Revolution. Among the revolutionaries, there were 
doubts about whether the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of 
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The Jews in Alsace-Lorraine: 
Late Eighteenth Century 
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the Citizen, approved in August 1789, applied to the Jews. The first 
debate on the question took place in December 1789. The Sephardic 
Jews of Provence were recognized as full citizens in January 1790. 
But the debate continued regarding the Jews of Alsace-Lorraine, 
who were not granted full citizenship until September 1791. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, emperor from 1804 to 1815, sought to ensure 
the civil integration of the Jews in France and to formalize their 
position, like that of all other religious groups, in the framework of 
the state and under its supervision. With that aim in mind, Napoleon 
acted in two directions. First, in July 1806, the Assembly of Jewish 
Notables convened. More than 100 elected delegates from France 
and northern Italy (then under French domination) participated. The 
Jewish delegates were asked to answer twelve questions dealing with 
various aspects of Jewish.life and religion, economic activities, and 
the position of the Jews vis-à-vis other citizens and the state. The 
answers, formulated by the delegates with great care, achieved a 
balance between loyalty to the state and adherence to the obligations 
of Jewish religious law (Halakhah). The answers were approved by 
Napoleon, who then convened a second body, a Sanhedrin, made 
up of seventy-one rabbis and lay leaders. At its meeting in Paris 
in February 1807, the Sanhedrin endorsed the recommendations of 
the Assembly of Jewish Notables and declared them to be binding 
on all French Jews. 

Second, in March 1808, Napoleon issued a decree deferring for ten 
years all debts owed to Jews by people in Alsace-Lorraine and laying 
down certain restrictions on the economic activity of Jews. 

An additional step was the establishment in 1808 of the consistory 
system, organizing all Jewish communities within an official frame 
attached to the French Ministry of Religions. Every French district 
(département) or group of districts organized a consistory, and all 
consistories were under the authority of the Central Consistory in 
Paris. The whole system was under official control. Its tasks were 
mainly religious, although it also dealt with educational and social- 
welfare matters. Originally, thirteen regional consistories were estab- 
lished, but over the years the system underwent several modifications, 
reflecting also the territorial changes of France. The law of separation 
of church and state, approved in 1905, abolished the system's official 
status, although part of its authority continued, as a matter of 
tradition. 
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Jewish Entrepreneurs: 


Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
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The intensive development of modern Europe (and later of the 
United States) created economic opportunities for the Jews. Jews 
were among the entrepreneurs active in the expanding commerce. The 
earliest modern Jewish entrepreneurs were the Spanish-Portuguese 
Jews of Amsterdam and London in the seventeenth century, whose 
economic activities embraced the entire known world. A later type 
was the Court Jews of Central Europe in the eighteenth century, 
who established a broad network of business connections, often with 
Jews in other countries. In the nineteenth century, Court Jews, their 
descendants, and other Jews also went into banking. Prominent 
among them were the Rothschilds, who started in Frankfurt and 
eventually established bank branches and other banking connections 
in Germany, France, Italy, England, the Hapsburg Empire, and 
even Russia. Characteristically, Jewish entrepreneurs and bankers 
entered new economic fields, to avoid the competition of the guilds 
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of craftsmen or merchants, which often forbade Jewish participation 
in established occupations. Jews were active (and sometimes important) 
in the sugar industry and trade, the development of the railroad system 
in Europe (and later in the United States), and the nascent petroleum 
industry. Jews were also prominent in the diamond industry and trade 
from the seventeenth century on. 

Another field in which Jews pioneered was the garment industry, 
especially in the United States. In the twentieth century, Jews played 
a major role in the establishment of large department stores, including 
some famous chains in Europe and the United States. They were 
also prominent in communications and entertainment: journalism, 
the theater, the film industry, radio, and, later, television. 

Notwithstanding this wide range of activities, the Jews were only 
one factor, and with few exceptions not the most important one, in 
the economic development of the Western world in modern times. 
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Professions of the Jews: 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the Jews were predominantly 
middle-class city dwellers, a fact reflected in their occupational struc- 
ture. A comparison between widely disparate locales or countries 
shows that a higher percentage of Jews than non-Jews were gainfully 
employed in commerce, crafts, and light industry. 

In spite of the far-reaching demographic changes in the period 


under consideration (migrations, the birth of new large Jewish centers 
in Western Europe and the Americas, the transformation of the Jews 
from hamlet dwellers to denizens of metropolises), Jews remained an 
urban element in their new environments, just as they had been in their 
East European hamlets. Consequently, many basic characteristics of 
the occupational and social structure of Jewish society remained 
unchanged under modern conditions. 
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The Labor Force: Jews and Non-Jews 
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T The percentage of agricultural workers (excluding the administered territories) was about 596 among the Jews and 1596 
among the non-Jews. 


The Jews in Agriculture 


The number of Jews in agriculture in modern times remained very in the early twentieth century, between 9 and 13 percent of the 
small: only 1 to 2 percent of all Jewish wage earners before World Jewish breadwinners worked in agriculture, although some did so 
War IL. In the past 100 years, various Jewish organizations and only in related occupations (administration, transport). This class of 
movements have tried to attract Jews to farming, as part of the Jews disappeared during the Holocaust. Outside Europe, there was 
effort to bring about the “productivization” of Jewish society: the Am a significant percentage of agricultural workers among the mountain 
Olam movement, directed to the United States; the Alliance Israélite Jews of Kurdistan (Iraq). 

Universelle; and especially the Jewish Colonization Association (ICA), Jewish agriculture in Palestine is a separate story. The creation of 
founded in 1891. But the Jewish farm colonies established in the a class of Jewish farmers in Palestine was a central aim of Zionist 
United States, Argentina, Brazil, and other countries failed after one ideology that found expression in new social forms: the kibbutz, the 
or two generations. moshav, and others. In the second half of the twentieth century, Israel 

In some parts of Europe (Galicia, Czechoslovakia, southern Russia) was the only country with a Jewish farming class. 
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Rights that Evolved Gradually 


Rights Based on Law or Constitution 


England 


1655 Conference convened by Cromwell to discuss return of Jews to England reaches 
no decision 

1656 Antonio Robles, English-born merchant, recognized as Jew. Precedent for 
recognition of Jewish presence in England 

1753 Jewish Bill. Parliament permits small number of (foreign-born) Jews to acquire 
citizenship. Public protest leads to annulment of law the same year 


France 


July 10, 1784 Louis XVI issues edict to Alsace Jews. Body tax abolished and various rights 
granted 

August 26, 1789 Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen 

January 28, 1790 National Assembly grants equal rights to Spanish-Portuguese Jews and Jews of 
Avignon and vicinity 

D September 3, 1791 French Constitution. Freedom of worship, civil rights 

September 28, 1791 Equal civil rights to all Jews 

June 4, 1814 Monarchy restored. New constitution. Temporary preference to Catholicism. In 
fact, full rights to Jews 

1905 Separation of church and state 
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The Legal Situation of the Jews Until World War I 


New social and political concepts that developed in Europe in modern 
times changed the legal position of the Jews, in each country according 
to a pattern of its own. Until the rise of the absolute states in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Jews were regarded as a 
foreign people in the European countries or cities, and their presence 
was based on and regulated by a legal contract (“privilege”) between 
them and the local ruler. The ruler's interest in the Jews was economic; 
the attitude of the general society was strongly influenced by the 
historical tensions between non-Jews and Jews. Under the absolute 
rulers, the legal situation of the Jews changed: from foreigners, they 
became subjects. Their new status involved some rights and many 
duties, since it was thought that the Jews had to be "improved." 
The absolute ruler considered it his right and duty to intervene in 
the life of the Jewish community (as he did in the lives of his other 
subjects), in order to move it in the "desirable" direction. 

In Western and Central Europe (but not in Eastern Europe), ab- 
solutism gradually gave way to regimes and systems inspired by the 
French Revolution, which also had a far-reaching influence on the 
situation of the Jews. The French National Assembly decided in 1791 
that Jews should be granted citizenship with full civil and political 
rights. But in many countries, this so-called Jewish emancipation 
involved an implicit or explicit accord between non-Jews and Jews: 
in exchange for their new rights, Jews were supposed to relinquish 
much (or most) of their distinctiveness, such as their separate group 
existence. These conditions were not specifically mentioned in the 
emancipation laws, but were clearly expressed in the discussions 
related to them. During the debate on the Jews in the French National 
Assembly, in December 1789, Count Clermont-Tonnerre formulated 
it thus: “Everything must be refused to the Jews as a nation but 
everything must be granted to them as individuals; they must be 
citizens." These and similar statements expressed the uneasiness and 
doubt about the new status of the Jews and set conditions for their 
full integration into the general society. The conditions were not 
and could not be clearly defined and were interpreted differently by 
each ideological sector of the general society. Together, however, 
these conditions and interpretations placed a question mark on the 
Jews' position and cast a shadow on the whole process that was to 
prove fateful, with the development of modern antisemitism. That 
ambivalence in the new situation of the Jews, that combination of 
many new possibilities with as many problems attached to them, 


became one of the main characteristics of the modernization of 
European Jewry. 

Nevertheless, the granting of citizenship rights to the Jews by the 
French National Assembly was a landmark in modern Jewish history: 
it put the Jews on an equal footing with all other French citizens and 
provided a model that sooner or later was followed by most other 
West European countries. For the Jews, it set a goal and a challenge 
that deeply influenced the subsequent internal development of Jewish 
society, in each country according to local conditions. But in many 
of the countries where Jews gained civil and political rights, an 
undeniable gap remained between theory and practice, and the new 
laws were unable to persuade non-Jews to overcome their deep-rooted 
prejudices. And in several countries, there was a semiofficial (or tacit) 
preference for the religion of the majority group. 

In Eastern Europe after World War I, a positive approach was 
adopted (or imposed) regarding the cultural and national rights of 
minority groups (including the Jews), opening new possibilities for 
Jewish life and self-definition in the countries of that region. 

Although the development of American Jewry showed European 
influences, the legal situation of American Jews was quite different 
from that of European Jews. No separate discussion took place in the 
United States about the legal rights of the Jews. The Plantation Act of 
1740 granted full civil rights to Jews and members of other religious 
groups who had been living in the British colonies in America for 
at least seven years. The law, characteristic of the mercantilist age, 
aimed to attract settlers to the undeveloped and uncolonized Crown 
lands in the New World, and it established a basis for the legal 
equality of the Jews in America long before the colonies declared and 
won their independence. Consequently, in the United States there was 
never a “Jewish emancipation” as it evolved in Europe, with all the 
attendant problems and conditions. Some laws discriminating against 
Jews existed in several American states, but they were rescinded 
during the nineteenth century. 

The situation in the Latin American countries (most became in- 
dependent in the nineteenth century) was not much different from that 
in the United States, although Roman Catholicism was recognized in 
most South American states as the predominant or official religion. 
Jews also enjoyed full equality in other nations established in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries—for example, Australia, Canada, 
and South Africa. 


The Legal Situation of the Jews in Muslim Countries 
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The legal situation of the Jews in Muslim countries has a long history. 
It is based on the Prophet Mohammed's prescript that non-Muslims 
who believe in one God be considered protected subjects (dhimmis) 
and pay a special annual tax (jizya). There eventually evolved an 
additional set of laws of a discriminatory character, associated with 
the Caliph Omar II. In practice, much depended on local conditions 
or on the whims of local rulers. European penetration into Muslim 
countries beginning in the nineteenth century, and the attainment of 
independence by these countries in the twentieth century, improved 
the legal situation of the Jews and, in many places, led to civil and 
political equality—at least in theory. Growing Arab nationalism and 
the worsening Arab-Zionist conflict undermined the position of the 
Jews in most Muslim countries around the mid-twentieth century and 
was one of the reasons for their emigration. 
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At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the maskilim began to 
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focus their efforts on reforming traditional religious practices and 
beliefs. A fierce struggle broke out between the Western maskilim 
and the proponents of classical Judaism, especially (but not only) 
over religious changes, which led to a deep and lasting breach. 

West European haskalah was inspired by its own vision of the place 
of Jews and Judaism in modern society, and by its hopes for Jewish 
social and cultural *emancipation." But since the number of Jews 
in Western Europe was small and their communal structures were 
relatively weak, many of them lost their identification with Judaism 
as a result of the influence of modernizing trends. 

The founding of the Association for the Culture and Science of 
Judaism (the Kulturverein), which was active in Berlin from 1819 to 
1824, may be regarded as the final activity of Western haskalah as 
a separate tendency. From then on, haskalah was active as a basis 
for or part of other trends and movements in Western and Central 
Europe, such as the "Science of Judaism" and the Reform movement. 


Eastern Europe 

Small circles of maskilim began to appear in Belorussia in the mid- 
eighteenth century. New groups were formed toward the end of the 
century in Galicia, Lithuania, Bohemia and Moravia, St. Petersburg, 
and Warsaw. By the early nineteenth century, several distinct types of 
East European haskalah were apparent: the Galician, the Lithuanian, 
and the Polish. Important centers of Jewish enlightenment gradually 
emerged: Zamość, Warsaw (Poland), Brody, Tarnopol, Lemberg 
(Lwów [Galicia]), Odessa, St. Petersburg, and Vilna (Russian Empire). 
Circles of maskilim, each with its own characteristics, appeared in 
Vienna and Prague (Hapsburg Empire), influenced by both Western 
and Eastern Jewish enlightenment. 

At first, East European maskilim met with little opposition from 
the other segments of Jewish society, since their main interests were 
cultural and scientific. But by the end of the eighteenth century, 
they began to turn their attention to the social improvement of 
Jewish society, a matter raised by the authorities as well, first in 
the Hapsburg Empire, and then in czarist Russia. By the 1820s, the 
maskilim were working to modernize Jewish society and severely 
criticizing its ways of life. These efforts led to a confrontation with 
the more traditional sector of East European Jewry, composed of 
both Hasidim and Mitnagdim, who together still made up a huge 
majority. The struggle intensified from the middle of the century, 
partly as a result of pressure from the authorities, who tried by 
various means to force modernization on the Jewish masses and 
to undermine the traditional structure of Jewish society. However, 
the mounting tendencies toward assimilation among the Jewries of 
Western Europe undergoing modernization only strengthened the 
traditionalists’ opposition to Jewish enlightenment. 

The maskilim, who often collaborated with the authorities, began 
to create their own institutions, such as schools and synagogues. 
Their numbers and influence increased greatly during the relatively 
liberal reign of Czar Alexander II (1855-1881). Many were attracted 
by the schools that the authorities established for Jewish children 
beginning in the 1840s, both because of their growing interest in 
modernization and because of the exemption from military service 
offered to Jews who acquired a general education. The publication 
of Jewish newspapers (another expression of haskalah) in German, 
Hebrew, Yiddish, and Russian contributed greatly to the movement’s 
expansion. From the 1860s, new organizations were formed for the 
propagation of haskalah. Additional centers of haskalah were the 
rabbinical seminaries established with governmental support in War- 
saw (1826), Vilna, and Zhitomir (1847-1873). The official rabbinate 
(mitaam) was also a tool of the enlightenment. All these enterprises 
combined to give the East European haskalah movement a framework 
within which to function. 

Since East European Jewry was sizable, concentrated in strong 
Jewish centers, spiritually very active, and relatively secluded from 
the general population, most maskilim sought to implement their new 
ideas inside Jewish society, not outside it, as those in Western Europe 
had done. East European haskalah grew in different directions, and 
its proponents adopted a wide range of attitudes to the problems 
of Jewish life. But even the later maskilim, who supported religious 
reforms, had reservations about the West European brand of Jewish 
reform, which defined Jews and Judaism on a very narrow religious 
basis. Most major cultural or social initiatives inspired by ideas rooted 
in East European haskalah aimed to preserve Jewish group life and 
to develop it, even if according to the new ideological approaches 
gradually being formulated. 


Three main ideological trends emerged under the influence of East 
European haskalah in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. One, 
similar to the West European pattern, favored a high level of social 
and cultural integration into the general society. This position was 
expressed by the associations for the propagation of haskalah, and 
even more so by the circles that issued Jewish publications written 
in Russian, such as Dien (Odessa, 1869-1871) and the important 
Voskhod (St. Petersburg, 1881-1906). The second trend, partly influ- 
enced by the first, turned to Jewish nationalism in its different forms. 
This approach involved important authors who wrote in Hebrew and 
Hebrew-language publications, such as Ha-Shahar, Ha-Maggid, Ha- 
Melitz, and Ha-Zefirah, as well as Russian-language newspapers. Two 
significant cultural enterprises of these circles were the transformation 
of Hebrew into a living language and the fostering of Yiddish. The 
third current turned to socialism. Its beginnings were already apparent 
in the 1870s, and it reached its fullest expression with the creation of 
the Jewish socialist party, the Bund, in 1897. 

A different kind of haskalah developed in Palestine beginning in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. It was a combination 
of East European, German, and French elements, brought to the 
country by immigrant Jews. In the new Jewish centers in North 
and South America the haskalah was part of Jewish life, since con- 
ditions of modernity already prevailed there. Consequently, the kind 
of confrontation between Jewish modernism and traditionalism that 
had been so important in shaping Jewish life in the Old World did 
not occur in the New. 
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Sabbateanism, Frankism, and Early Hasidism 
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Two streams of mysticism were evident among the Jews in southeastern 
Poland in the early eighteenth century: Sabbateanism and Hasidism. 
Sabbateanism, a religious movement whose members believed that 
Sabbetai Zevi was the Messiah, had been strong in the second half 
of the seventeenth century but later declined. Hasidism arose toward 
the mid-eighteenth century and became one of the most influential 
movements in modern Jewish history. At first glance, the geographical 
proximity of the centers of the two might suggest mutual influence. 
Jacob Frank led a sect that continued the Sabbatean tradition, and 
in the winter of 1755 visited Jewish communities in Poland that 
apparently were Sabbatean centers. His appearances generated local 
religious tensions and heated discussions between his critics and his 


Hasidism: Beginnings and Expansion 


Hasidism, a movement of religious renewal, appeared in Poland in the 
mid-eighteenth century. Scholars, cabalists, and common folk banded 
together in groups led by a zaddik or admor. The zaddik, a new 
type in Jewish religious leadership, was an essential figure in the 
development of Hasidism. Typically, he was a mystic (mekubbal, or 
cabalist) dedicated to a personal life of holiness, who now agreed to 
lead a sect of followers. The zaddik was believed to connect the higher 
spheres of holiness with the lower spheres of daily life, as explained 
in the kabbalah (Jewish mysticism). 

The founder of the Hasidic movement was Rabbi Israel Baal Shem 
Tov (the *Besht," 1700-1760), who became known in Podolia from 
about 1735. His most important successor was Rabbi Dov Baer 
(the “Great Maggid”), who led the Hasidic movement from 1760 
to 1772 from Mezhirech (Miedzyrzecz), a small town in Volhynia. 
After his death, his many followers dispersed over the country, and 
the movement gradually split into many Hasidic courts, led by a 
descendant or disciple of the Besht or the Great Maggid. 

The expansion of Hasidism brought it into conflict with sectors 
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supporters. About 500 of the latter converted to Christianity in 
1759 and 1760. 

A closer examination of the geographical data, however, raises 
doubts about a relationship between the two streams. It is true that 
Rabbi Israel Baal Shem Tov (the “Besht”), the creator of Hasidism, 
was born and grew up in a region where there apparently were 
Sabbatean influences (west of the River Zbruch, near the River Prut). 
Around 1740, however, he began to propagate his new ideas in 
Medzhibozh (Miedzybóz) and other areas that were free of those 
influences. This analysis is based mainly on the writings of Rabbi 
Jacob Emden, the list of the Sabbateans who converted in Lwów in 
1759 (which includes their places of residence), and the book Shivhei 
Habesht. 


of the Jewish population opposing its views—the Mitnagdim (op- 
ponents), who tried to stop its expansion and even to excommunicate 
the Hasidim. The best-known leader of the Mitnagdim was Rabbi 
Elijah (the “Gaon of Vilna”). Nevertheless, Hasidism continued to 
grow, and since its adherents upheld religious law (Halakhah and 
mitzvoth) and did not attempt to change the traditional structure 
of the Jewish community, a total schism between the factions was 
avoided. The growth of Hasidism was aided by the fact that the 
Polish state was disintegrating at the time; the weakness of the Polish 
central government also weakened the established Jewish institutions 
and their possible reaction against the new current. Later, the rise of 
the Jewish enlightenment drew the Mitnagdim and Hasidim together 
to combat what they considered a common threat. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, Hasidism had become a 
substantial movement, large sectors of the Jewish population in 
central Poland, Galicia, parts of the Ukraine, and even some parts 
of Lithuania having accepted it. 
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Religious Tendencies in Modern Judaism 


The process of religious transformation in modern Jewry generated 
one of the great internal spiritual struggles in Jewish history, with 
important social and even political overtones and consequences. 

Until the end of the eighteenth century, Jews were mostly "tradi- 
tional" in outlook and way of life and accepted the strict religious 
practices and beliefs of Jewish religious law (Halakhah) as God's 
command handed to Moses at Mount Sinai. This was true even of 
those small segments of the Jewish people that were already “modern” 
and relatively well adapted to the societies in which they lived, 
such as the Spanish-Portuguese Jews of Amsterdam and London. 
Furthermore, on the eve of the modern period, East European Jewry 
underwent a profound religious revival of a "traditional" character 
in the form of Hasidism combined with the opposition (Aitnagdut) 
it evoked. The two together invigorated traditional Jewish religious 
life and strengthened it against the challenges of the modern era, 
which were posed by the Jewish enlightenment and one of its major 
consequences, the “acculturation” of Jewish society. 

From the early nineteenth century, different segments of Jewish 
society in Western Europe became estranged from Jewish religious 
matters. Other groups criticized the beliefs and life ways of classical 
Judaism. They developed new concepts about the practice and prin- 
ciples of Judaism, which led to the Reform movement. Both the 
trend toward religious indifference and the efforts to introduce 
religious changes drew a fierce reaction from the defenders of classical 
Judaism. 

Acculturation, meaning the gradual integration into the social and 
cultural life of the general society, was a central theme in the religious 
quest of nineteenth-century Jewry. It began among West European 
Jews in the late eighteenth century (in some instances, even earlier), 
advanced gradually through Central Europe during the nineteenth 
century, and later touched a growing part of East European Jewry. 

Acculturation presented Jewish society with a wide gamut of new 
and intellectual questions that evoked the most diverse responses. 
Since modern European culture had strong secular, overtones, one 
consequence of acculturation was the slackening adherence to the 
precepts of classical Judaism or a critical attitude toward them. 
In Western Europe, some—although relatively few—Jews „were able 
to combine their cultural integration into the general society with 
strict religious practice. But the majority accepted the idea that the 
Jewish religion should be reformed. Large sectors of East European 
Jewry, however, reacted differently. Set in their traditional ways, 
deeply attached to classical Judaism, and relatively isolated from the 
surrounding non-Jewish society, they were wary of the new influences 
and tended to reject them, fearing that they would lead to changes in 
the Halak/4li and mitzvoth (religious duties). The tradition-minded 
response to the challenges of acculturation expressed itself in a new 
religious attitude, Orthodoxy. This produced several currents, which 
varied with time and place: in Western Europe, it produced Orthodoxy 
and neo-Orthodoxy; in Eastern Europe, Haredut; and in Hungary, 
ultra-Orthodoxy. What they had in common was the uncompromising 
observance of Jewish religious law and the total rejection of any 
reforms in Judaism. 

Viewed historically, the retreat from the extreme religious way of 
life was but one feature of Jewish society undergoing modernization. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, most East European Jews 
still lived according to the Halakhah; in Western Europe, the Reform 
position already had the upper hand, while many other Jews had 
become indifferent to religious matters. Later, the growing influence 
of secularization further weakened the religious life of Jewish society. 
This tendency was even sharper among Jews who emigrated from 
Europe: their traditional Jewish institutions, religious and other, lost 
influence in their adopted countries. In the Soviet Union, the regime's 
antireligious ideology made the practice of all religion difficult. Finally, 
the Holocaust destroyed the main centers of classical Judaism in 
Europe. 

In Palestine, and later in Israel, religious life developed a logic 
of its own. The emergence of an autonomous Jewish society, which 
later won political independence, made the question of the character 
of that society a matter of principle. The different currents in classical 
Judaism were impelled to participate in the public and political life of 
the country—not only to safeguard their interests, but also to promote 
their own conception of Jewish life. After a period of uncertainty and 
defensiveness, Orthodox Jewry gained self-assurance and became very 
active in Israeli public life, while other religious positions continued 
to struggle to gain recognition. 


The Reform Movement 

The Reform movement aimed to adapt the forms of classical Jewish 
ritual and to explain the concepts of Judaism, according to the forms 
and ideas absorbed from the general society. It introduced changes 
in Jewish ritual from the beginning of the nineteenth century, first 
in German-speaking countries, then in other places in Europe, and 
later in the United States. From the 1830s, new conceptions about 
the character of Judaism were presented, and gradually the Reform 
position in modern Jewry was formulated. The movement's thinkers 
and leading figures (Abraham Geiger, Samuel Holdheim, Isaac Mayer 
Wise, and others) did not consider religious law (Halakhah and 
mitzvoth) to be binding and immutable. They distinguished between 
what they considered to be the essence and the forms of Judaism. 
Their intention was, as stated by Abraham Geiger in his younger 
years, to free the spirit, the eternal ideas, of Judaism from the 
“petrified” forms in which it had been imprisoned. They hoped that 
their proposed changes would remold the Jewish religion and bring 
it into harmony with the concepts of a modern and progressive 
general society. Judaism, according to most of the reformers, should 
be limited to the realm of religion, while in the civil and cultural 
domains, the Jews should live as loyal and integrated citizens of their 
respective countries. 

In its more developed form, the Reform trend in Europe was 
known as the Liberal movement; only its more extreme sector, which 
was limited in size, called itself *Reform." In the United States, the 
movement became large and significant during the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century and adopted the name "Reform." The 
American movement was usually more extreme than its European 
counterpart. 

In order to unify their positions regarding the envisaged changes 
in Jewish ritual and belief, the Reform rabbis in Germany convened 
assemblies of rabbis (1844, 1845, 1846) and later meetings of rabbis 
and lay leaders (the Synods, 1869, 1871). No agreement was reached 
in those discussions, as the gap between the moderate and the radical 
attitudes on many precepts of Judaism was apparently too wide 
to bridge. In Hungary, the supporters of the Reform movement 
adopted the name “Neology.” The reforms it introduced were on 
the whole moderate. In Eastern Europe, the Reform movement did 
not become popular, and the proposed changes dealt more with 
ritual than with religious conception. In the Jewries of the Muslim 
countries, there never was a Reform movement. In the United States, 
the radical Pittsburgh Platform of 1885 provided a basis for most of 
the developing Reform congregations. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, Liberal and Reform 
Jews started taking positions also on Jewish issues that were not of 
a purely religious nature, such as the expanding Zionist movement, 
which they fiercely opposed. 


The Historical-Positivist Approach 

The proponents of the historical-positivist approach, who lived mostly 
in Central and Western Europe, stood between the Orthodox and 
the Reform movements, although somewhat closer to the former. 
They considered the Halakhah to be an imposing religious historical 
creation. Most believed that it was rooted in divine revelation, but 
had undergone transformations in the course of Jewish history. 
Indeed, many regarded revelation as a continuing process, and not 
as a unique, one-time event. The outstanding representative of the 
historical-positivist approach was Zacharias Frankel, who from 1854 
headed the Juedisch-Theologisches Seminar in Breslau. The advocates 
of historical positivism proposed moderate reforms, but they had 
difficulty establishing clear criteria for them. They insisted on belief 
in the Halakhah, but the pressures of modernization frequently 
pushed them to a middle position between Orthodoxy and Reform. 
Many maintain that the historical-positivist position, as developed in 
Germany, later influenced the Conservative movement in the United 
States. 


West European Orthodoxy 

West European Orthodox Jews (like Liberal Jews) accepted the 
definition of Judaism as being a religion only, but their attitude 
toward Jewish religion was comprehensive. Most were close to the 
position of Moses Mendelssohn, one of the main figures of the 
Jewish enlightenment, who in his treatise Jerusalem (1783) asserted 
that Judaism was divine legislation revealed to the Jewish people by 
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God at Mount Sinai and therefore binding, eternal, and irrevocable, 
both in its principles and in its laws. However, almost all West 
European Orthodox Jews accepted the principle of the separation 
of church (religion in general) and state, and regarded their duties 
as citizens as no less binding than their duties as Jews. It should 
be noted that among many Orthodox Jews in Western Europe (and 
later in America), religious practice often diverged from religious 
principle, objective conditions making full observance of all the details 
of classical Judaism exceedingly difficult. 

A serious confrontation between the Orthodox and the Liberal 
(Reform) currents took place in Germany. In the nineteenth century, 
most Jewish communities in Germany, which originally had held 
the classical position, became Liberal. Synagogues that introduced 
organ playing during the religious service, for example, often lost the 
Orthodox members of their congregations. 
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of the nineteenth century as neo-Orthodoxy was Samson Raphael 
Hirsch, rabbi of the Orthodox segment of the Jewish community 
in Frankfurt-on-the-Main. Hirsch formulated the principle of Torah 
im derech eretz, meaning the Jewish classical observant position 
combined with full participation in general German cultural life. 
Hirsch and his followers were extreme on both counts: they were 
equally scrupulous in the total observance of Halakhah and mitzvoth, 
in the performance of their civic duties as German citizens, and 
in their participation in German culture. They organized their own 
communities (Secession Laws of 1876 and 1878), in which they 
isolated themselves in order to follow their own Jewish way of life. 
But not all those associated with neo-Orthodoxy agreed with the 
separatist tendencies of the Frankfurt group. For instance, Rabbi 
Azriel Hildesheimer, who served the neo-Orthodox community of 
Berlin (Adath Israel) and in 1873 founded an Orthodox rabbinical 
seminary there, was more open-minded about working with other 
Jewish institutions, and later became interested in the Hibbat Zion 
movement. 
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Ultra-Orthodoxy in Hungary 


The confrontation between reformers and defenders of classical the Status Quo Ante communities, which remained loyal to classical 
Judaism in Hungary was particularly bitter. The latter developed Judaism but were ostracized by the Orthodox. Some of the ultra- 
a position that, because of its extremism, has been called ultra- Orthodox settled in Jerusalem, where they formed a small and 
Orthodoxy. Rabbi Moses Sofer (“Hatam Sofer”), yeshiva head in extremist faction in the Orthodox community, the Natorei Karta. 
Pressburg, Hungary, from 1806 to 1839, laid the foundations of ultra- Another faction emigrated to the United States in the wake of World 
Orthodoxy by interpreting a passage in the Talmud, Hehadash assur War II and, led by Rabbi Joel Teitelbaum (the “Satmar Rebbe’), 
min ha-Torah (New is forbidden by the Torah), as meaning that any attained a certain influence, notwithstanding its small size. 
innovation, merely by virtue of being an innovation, is forbidden—not - "y 
only in religious practice, but in all aspects of life. Some of his disciples Religious Zionism H 
were even more extreme (decisions of the Michalovce Orthodox The issue of Zionism also split religious Jewry. The neo-Orthodox, 
convention, 1865). The ultra-Orthodox secluded themselves in their the ultra-Orthodox, Agudat Israel, and, on the opposite religious side, 
own separate communities, opposed any form of general culture, and the Reform and Liberal movements vehemently opposed Zionism, 
avoided any contact with Jewish groups that did not adopt their each on its own grounds. But broad segments of traditional Jewry 
position. But their principles were not accepted by the majority of very enthusiastically adopted the Zionist idea. Important rabbis were 
Hungarian Orthodox rabbis, and their influence was limited mainly among the leaders and activists of the Hibbat Zion movement. 
to the northeastern part of the country. Later, the World Zionist Organization was one of the few modern 
The religious split inside Hungarian Jewry was officially recognized Jewish institutions in which religious and nonreligious Jews coexisted 
after the General Jewish Congress, held in Budapest from the end of and worked together in spite of the deep differences between them 
1868, whose aim had been to create an overall Jewish organization. regarding the character of the Jewish society that Zionism aimed to 
Under pressure of the ultra-Orthodox, the Orthodox also rejected create in Palestine. 
collaboration with the reformers, the Neologists. In the following In 1902, the Mizrachi organization was established, representing the 
years, Hungarian Jewry remained divided into three main camps: classical religious position in the Zionist movement. Mizrachi quickly 


the Neologists, the Orthodox (including the ultra-Orthodox), and became a worldwide organization with hundreds of branches. | 
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Secessionist and Unified Communities in 
Germany 


In most German states, only one Jewish community was permitted in 
each locale, and membership in it was compulsory. The Secessionist 
Law passed in Prussia (1876) and Hesse (1878) made possible the 
formation of separate communities, the secessionist communities, 
most of which were Orthodox. In some places, Liberal and Orthodox 
Jews agreed to form unified communities, in which the majority 
(in general, the Liberals) permitted the minority group to maintain 
its own institutions. In several cities—including Frankfurt, Berlin, 
and Cologne—unified and secessionist communities existed side by 
side, and Orthodox Jews belonged to either. Toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, a third type of religious congregation appeared in 
many larger cities, that of the new immigrants from Eastern Europe. 
They were mostly Orthodox, but did not fit in well in the older 
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Orthodoxy (Haredut) in Eastern Europe 


From the early nineteenth century on, the leadership of classical 
East European Judaism was well aware that new spiritual trends 
developing among Jews, such as the haskalah (Jewish enlightenment), 
ran counter to the traditional Jewish ways of life. But only toward 
the end of the century did it become clear that those new trends, 
which had meanwhile grown and assumed many different forms and 
expressions, posed a danger to classical Judaism. The response to 
this challenge was resistance, which expressed itself in the formation 
of the Russian-Polish brand of Orthodoxy, or Haredut, in which 
Mitnagdim and Hasidim collaborated. 

The main forum of public activity of the Haredim was Agudat Israel, 
founded in 1912, with the participation of German neo-Orthodoxy. Its 
initial aim was to combat the growing Zionist movement. After World 
War I, Agudat Israel’s main center of activity was in Poland, where 
it also participated in the public life of Polish Jewry, to protect the 
interests of its adherents. 
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Until the second half of the seventeenth century, the most important 
yeshivas were in Eastern Europe. Then they declined, and from the 
late seventeenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century, important 
centers of religious learning were established in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and several German-speaking countries. These yeshivas were depend- 
ent on the local communities, and were usually headed by the local 
rabbi. Outstanding among these heads of yeshivas was Rabbi Jonathan 
Eybeschuetz, who taught in Prague, Metz, and Altona. The students 
came from all over Europe, and they were exposed to the different 
spiritual trends of the time, such as Sabbateanism, on the one hand, 
and haskalah, on the other. In the nineteenth century, the “great 
yeshivas" were created in Eastern Europe. 


The Lithuanian Yeshivas 
In 1803, Rabbi Hayyim ben Isaac (Volozhiner) established a yeshiva 
in Volozhin that soon became the outstanding academy of its kind in 
Lithuania. The yeshiva (later named Etz Hayyim) differed from others 
in at least two respects. It was independent of the local community, 
being supported by contributions from all over Lithuania and beyond. 
And it accepted only long-term students, most of whom came from 
outside Volozhin. Other yeshivas were established in Lithuania on 
similar principles, but none became as famous as Etz Hayyim. 

The Musar movement developed out of the great yeshivas in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, under the inspiration of Rabbi 
Israel Lipkin of Salant, commonly known as Rabbi Israel Salanter. 
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The movement stressed pietism and ethical-moral conduct, combined 
with formal religious studies. It reflected the spiritual restlessness 
characteristic of East European Jewry at the time, but it was an inner- 
directed trend that paid little attention to the non-Jewish environment 
and concentrated on traditional Jewish issues. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, Rabbi Israel's influence 
gave rise to yeshivas of a new type, the Musar yeshivas. Existing 
yeshivas, too, adopted many of his ideas. The Musar yeshivas had a 
considerable influence on the religious life of East European Jewry. 


The Hungarian Yeshivas 

Of far-reaching importance was the institution founded in Pressburg 
in 1807 by Rabbi Moses Sofer (the “Hatam Sofer”). In 1857, the 
authorities recognized it as a rabbinical seminary, thus qualifying its 
students for exemption from military service. In 1866, that exemption 
was extended to students at other Hungarian yeshivas. 

The Pressburg yeshiva inculcated in its students total and unques- 
tioning adherence to classical Judaism, and, together with related 
yeshivas, it played an important role in the struggle against the Reform 
movement in Hungary. After World War I, parts of Hungary were 
incorporated into other countries. Pressburg, in the Slovakian *Ober- 
land," became part of Czechoslovakia (and was renamed Bratislava). 
The eastern part of the country was turned over to Rumania. The 
original yeshiva continued to function, and several new ones were 
established in a now smaller Hungary. 


The Hasidic Movement: 
Nineteenth Century 


The political changes in Eastern Europe influenced the development 
of Hasidism during the nineteenth century. The partitions of Poland 
(where the movement originated) in the second half of the eighteenth 
century divided its Jewish population (and Hasidism) between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. In the nineteenth century, the movement spread 
to Hungary, Rumania, Palestine, and, later (to a smaller extent), the 
new centers of Jewish immigration in Western Europe and North 
America. 

The structure of the Hasidic movement underwent changes in two 
main directions: first, the Hasidic leaders dispersed as the sons and 
grandsons of the founders themselves became heads of Hasidic groups; 
second, there arose large, new, and powerful Hasidic dynasties, whose 
influence extended far beyond the areas of their leaders' residence. 

The major Hasidic centers in Europe were destroyed in the Holo- 
caust. Hasidic leaders and followers who survived created new centers 
in the United States and Israel. 
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The few Jewish communities in North America in the eighteenth 
century were tradition-minded, although their members were not fully 
observant. From the mid-nineteenth century on, Jewish immigrants 
brought with them the ideas about ritual and religion being debated 
in Europe. In the American environment, these ideas developed along 
new lines, resulting in the different American Jewish religious currents. 

The Reform movement developed during the period of the German 
Jewish immigration (the second half of the nineteenth century) and 
was the first to establish its own institutions (rabbinical seminary, 
union of congregations, and organization of rabbis). In 1885 at the 
Pittsburgh Convention, the Reform leaders (Isaac Mayer Wise and 
his colleagues) elaborated the principles of the American Reform 
movement, which was extreme in its position, adopting far-reaching 
religious innovations and, later, becoming anti-Zionist. 

The large mass immigration from Eastern Europe brought mostly 
Orthodox Jews to the United States. But under the impact of American 
conditions, Orthodoxy lost most of the public overtones that char- 
acterized it in Eastern Europe. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, a new religious movement was established, the Conservative 
trend. As formulated by Solomon Schechter, Conservative Judaism 
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was traditional and strictly observant, but geared to the English 
language and the American way of life. It had a certain affinity with 
the European historical-positivist position. 

Over the years, as American Jewry underwent deep changes, so did 
the different religious positions in its midst. There was a general trend 
away from Orthodoxy and toward more flexible religious positions, 
and second- and third-generation Jews became Reform, Conservative, 
or religiously indifferent. The religious trends themselves also changed. 
The Reform movement gradually became less radical, developing a 
new interest in tradition and, over the years, a more positive attitude 
toward Zionism. The Orthodox trend split in several directions, 
and many of its members were impelled to compromise regarding 
many mitzvoth, such as traveling on the Sabbath. The Conservative 
movement was caught in the middle, although it aspired to create 
an original position. One offshoot of it was the Reconstructionist 
movement, created in the 1930s and 1940s by Mordecai M. Kaplan. 

Hasidic leaders who arrived in the United States before and after 
World War II established Hasidic courts and yeshivas there, and 
strengthened the classical Orthodox camp. 
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Modern Antisemitism: Ideological Sources 


The Ideology of Modern Antisemitism 
The negative image (stereotype) of the Jew as developed in Christian 


consciousness over the centuries appears from the end of the 18th century 
with new expressions, mostly along nonreligious lines. 


Voltaire 


French philosopher, Dictionnaire philosophique (1764): Jews 
as fanatics and barbarians 


Qualitative approach to 


J. G. Fichte German philosopher (end of 18th century): Jews as a certain races 


powerful group spread throughout Europe and in strife with everybody 


J. F. Fries German writer (beginning of 19th century): Jews are 
acceptable as citizens, but Judaism has to be rejected 


P.J. Proudhon French socialist (mid-19th century): Jews as a 
domineering people, enemies of mankind 

Count J. de Gobineau 

French intellectual (mid-19th 
century): Stresses the social 
importance of racial traits; 
not an antisemite, but later 
influenced extreme antisemites 


B. Bauer (1843), K. Marx (1844) 


I (1: ] Leftist intellectuals: Critical of the 
social position and economic role of the Jews 


A. Toussenel French writer, Les Juifs rois de l'époque (1845) 


K. Freigedank [R. Wagner] German composer (1850): Jews have a 
destructive influence on European arts 


M. A. Bakunin Russian revolutionary (second half of 19th century): 
Jews as exploiters dominating Europe; extreme hatred of Jews, which 
influenced other revolutionaries 


F. Nietzsche German 
philosopher (second half 

of 18th century): Despises 
antisemites, but elements of his 
ideas were incorporated into 
extremist racial antisemitism 


F. M. Dostoyevsky Russian writer, Diary (1877): Jews as a separate 
nation, very talented, dominating the Christiaa world 


P. A. de Lagarde 


i ] German Orientalist, Deutsche Schriften (1878): 
Against liberalism, against the Jews; influenced populist (voe/kiscA) 
circles 


E. Renan French intellectual 
(second half of 19th century): 

Moderate racist; superiority of 
Aryans over Semites; Jews as 


W. Marr German writer (1879): Judaism conquered Germanism and 
dominates it 


H. von Treitschke German historian (1880): Jews should give up their 
excessive influence on German life and assimilate into the German 
nation 


T. Mommsen. 
a specific Jewish presence in the German nation 


German historian (1880): Not an antisemite, but against 


G. Vacher de Lapouge 
French writer (end of 19th 
century): Racist; the moral 
superiority of the Aryan 
peoples 


K. E. Duehring German philosopher (1881): Extreme racial hatred of 
Jews, proposes their extermination 


E. A. Drumont French writer, La France juive (1886): Jews dominate 
the economic, social, and cultural life of France 


Growing influence of populist (voelkisch) ideas in the 19th century: 
Emphasis on the "soul" of the German people and its historical 

roots. Approach found among many antisemites; close to the racist 
position 


G. von Schoenerer Austrian politician (end of 19th century): Racial 
KREMY forerunncr of the National Socialist position; influenced 
itler 


H. Class [D. Frymann] German politician (1912): Pan-Germanism and 
racial antisemitism; forbid Jewish immigration into Germany and limit 
civil rights of Jews living in the country 


oS 


One of the great hopes of nineteenth-century Jewry was that the 
strengthening of liberal trends in the general society would banish 
the age-old hatred of the Jews. Indeed, certain developments during 
the 1860s and early 1870s in France, England, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and even Russia seemed to bear out this hope. But from 
the end of the 1870s, changes occurred in the attitude of large sectors 
of European society to the Jews, and the old tensions between non- 
Jews and Jews reappeared. A review of the century from 1850 to 
1945 reveals a fateful symmetry between the progress that the Jews 
in Europe made toward civil equality and the growing animosity of 
the general society toward them: the better the civil status of the 
Jews, the more threatening the antisemitic manifestations erupting in 
the very society that was recognizing them as full citizens. 

New expressions of animosity against Jews now appeared— 
“modern” antisemitism—although the older forms continued to exist 
among certain segments of the population. Modern antisemitism had 
many carriers: social groups pushed aside by modern development, 
especially in the larger cities; urban dwellers who in the late nineteenth 
century acquired full political rights but remained economically 
deprived; the lower middle class, which feared absorption into the 
proletariat; and intellectuals trying to understand and explain the 


H. S. Chamberlain Anglo- 
German writer, Foundations of 
the Nineteenth Century (1899): 
Importance of race; superiority 
of the German race, and , 
negative influence of the Jews 


role 


Racialism 


I9th century philology: The common 
roots of Indo-European (or Indo- 
German languages seem to indicate 
kinship between these peoples , — 


The racist approach uses the 
conclusions of scientific research 
on races for its own purposes 


Protocols of the Elders of Zion (anonymous, first quarter 
of 20th century): International Jewish conspiracy to dominate the 
world; disseminated mainly after World War I in many languages 


A. Hitler, Mein Kampf (1925-1927): Hitler's political program, 
in which the struggle against Jews and Judaism has a central 


The Development of Race Theory 


Anthropology 


From end of 18th century, 
development of modern 
anthropology, one branch 
of which is the race theory: 
Distinction among races 
according to such traits as 
skin color, body structure, 
head form, and hair texture 


The Development of Social Darwinism 


C. Darwin English 
anthropologist, On the 

Origin of Species (1859): 
Idea of natural selection 
in the evolution of species, 
with no social meaning 


H. Spencer English 
philosopher, Sociał Statics 
(1851), The Principles of 
Biology (1864-1867): ldea 
of the survival of the fittest 
meaning the socially fittest 


Darwinism (second half of 19th 
century): The struggle for survival 


among groups (also human groups) 
as a central characteristic of life 


Social Darwinism (beginning of 20th 
century): The struggle for survival among 
human groups or racial groups as typical 
and even necessary characteristic of life 


im 


[|] Tendencies close to antisemitism 
CT Antisemitic tendencies 


[J Scientific or philosophical theories 
used by antisemitic ideologists 


transformations that modern society was undergoing. These and other 
groups resented the new Jewish presence in modern society: Jews 
were now full citizens, quite successful culturally and economically, 
yet somehow they seemed to be different, keeping to themselves 
and enjoying all the advantages of modern society without fulfilling 
all the conditions implicit in their new rights. The resentment of 
the antisemites was fed by populist ideas tinged with romantic and 
nationalistic overtones. New racial and social theories influenced 
public opinion. Most of these had little to do with the Jews: Social 
Darwinism, race anthropology, or the social conditions in the new large 
cities had no intrinsic antisemitic significance. Under the influence of 
the old anti-Jewish hatred, however, they became the components of 
modern antisemitism. The traditional negative stereotype of the Jew 
remained unchanged, although it now assumed new expressions. The 
classical image of the base, cringing Jew was replaced by one of the 
mighty, aggressive, domineering Jew. It was now said that a historical 
struggle existed between the Jews and the Germans (Marr, 1879) or 
between Judaism and Christianity (Dostoyevsky, 1877), in which the 
Jews had the upper hand. It was said that the Jews dominated the 
German stock exchanges and its press (Treitschke, 1880) and French 
finances (Drumont, 1886). Racial theory, which became popular in 


the late nineteenth century, was used to maintain that there were 
basic differences between the Jewish race and the Aryan race, the 
latter being represented in its purest form by the Germanic peoples 
(Chamberlain, 1899). Close to this line of thought was the belief 
in the existence of an international Jewish conspiracy to take over 
the world. This canard was spread throughout Europe before and 
especially after World War I, receiving its most elaborate exposition 
in the book The Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion. 

Whereas in the older kind of antisemitism religious beliefs had 
played a central role, modern antisemitism was secular in its views 
and its solutions to the Jewish threat. Some of these solutions were 
*moderate": the total integration of the Jews into the general society, 
meaning also renunciation of their specific group characteristics 
(Treitschke, 1880). The more extreme attitude advocated curtailing 
the civil rights of the Jews and halting Jewish immigration from 
Eastern Europe (Class, 1912). The most extreme approach declared 
that there was no possibility of integrating the Jews and that, in 
any event, such a step was highly dangerous for German society, 
and therefore the best solution was the "elimination" of the Jews 
(Duehring, 1881; Hitler, 1919). 

Antisemitic agitation reached a peak in the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century, and subsided early in the twentieth. But it 
did not disappear, and the new antisemitic ideas gradually insinuated 
themselves into the general anti-Jewish feeling of many segments of 
the general population, capable of flaring up again under the right 
conditions. 


The emergence of modern antisemitism was a bitter disappointment 
to those sectors of Jewish society that had integrated culturally and 
socially into the general society. They had trouble coping with the new 
phenomenon, because its irrational and intolerant character was so 
out of tune with the liberal and enlightened principles that were part 
of the ideological basis for Jewish acculturation. Only gradually did 
they create organizations aimed (among other things) at combating 
antisemitism by means of the law and of publicity, such as the 
Centralverein in Germany (1893) or the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith in the United States (1913). But these measures could 
not halt the growth of modern antisemitism or change its character. 
The more extreme trends prevailed and brought about the near 
extermination of European Jewry by the Germans (with the active 
or passive participation of other European peoples) during World 
War II. 

Antisemitism did not disappear in the second half of the twentieth 
century, although it changed many of its slogans. The emergence 
of the Jewish state, the continuing Arab-Israeli conflict, and the per- 
petuation of historical anti-Jewish attitudes created new expressions 
of contemporary antisemitism. Although the Zionist movement and 
the state of Israel served as central themes in this new version, 
the antisemites of the late twentieth century made little distinction 
between Jews in Israel and Jews elsewhere. The tension between 
Jews and non-Jews seemed to be a persistent phenomenon, its forms 
changing according to circumstances. 


Antisemitic Parties and Organizations in Europe: 


Late Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries 


1882: Mass petition (225,000 
signatures) asks government to 


Germany 


1878-1879: Christian-Social Workers Party (Adolf Stoecker) 


annul civil rights of the Jews 
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Representatives elected 
to the German parliament D 
(Reichstag) 


Russia 


© o 
Berlin 


1892: German Conservative Party (anti-Jewish paragraph 
in its Tivoli program) 


1893: German National Commerce Clerks Association 


e D'esden 


Austria- Hungary 


1882-1888: German-National Association (Georg 
von Schoenerer) 


1887: Citizen's Club 


e Vienna 


1887: United Christians —- 
| (Karl Lueger (mayor, 18977) 


France 


Antisemitic Congresses 


1882; Austrian Reform Association (Franz 
Holubek) 

1887: Christian-Social Association (Karl Lueger, 
Karl von Vogelsang) 


1894-1906: "Dreyfus Affair." Antisemitic 
trends among the conservative parties 


1899: Action Francaise (Charles Maurras) 


[EH] Party or organization whose main purpose was antisemitism znana EE cana Ge CR 


were elected, but there were antisemites 


Cc] Party or organization whose platform included antisemitic articles d à 
among the representatives of other parties. 


The new ideology of antisemitism found diverse public, political, 
and organizational expressions in different European countries. An- 
tisemitic congresses were held in Germany in the 1880s, antisemitic 
parties were formed in Germany and Austria-Hungary, and antisemitic 
planks were included in the political platforms of existing parties even 
if antisemitism was not their main political aim (the Conservative 
Party in Germany, 1892). 

The May Laws against the Jews promulgated in Russia in 1882 


indicated a new and much more negative attitude by the government 
toward its large Jewish population and helped to create the conditions 
that led to the anti-Jewish riots in later years. The Dreyfus Affair in 
France (from 1894) injected antisemitism into the discussion of the 
political problems of the Third Republic, causing a sharp increase 
in antisemitism among all strata of the French population. French 
antisemites did not organize into separate parties, but were active in 
the existing right-wing parties. 
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Anti-Jewish Riots During the Revolutions 
of 1848 


Serious anti-Jewish riots erupted in many of the countries swept 
by the 1848 revolutions, from Alsace in France to Hungary. The 
riots were not related to the revolutions and their aims or to Jewish 
participation in them in several important cities, such as Berlinand * 
Vienna. They were a product of the general situation of upheaval, and 
the rioters were mainly farmers, apprentices, and members of the lower 
middle class. The authorities and the social groups active in the 
revolutions—the middle class and the intellectuals—acted forcefully 
to stop the riots. 

The riots of 1848 were a source of bitter disillusionment for the 
Jews, especially those who had supported the revolutions. Many 
concluded that it was more realistic to seek a better future elsewhere 
and migrated to the United States, where they were part of the 
immigrant group that came to be known as “the '48ers." 
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The “Hep-Hep” Disturbances, 1819 


The violent expression of anti-Jewish feeling gradually intensified 
from the nineteenth to the twentieth century. 

In 1819, a wave of riots, called the “Hep-Hep” disturbances, erupted 
against Jews in Germany and Denmark. The first incidents occurred in 
southern Germany, and from there they spread to the north and 
west. Jews were attacked in several large cities—Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen—and in small towns and villages in Baden, Württemberg, 
and Bavaria, where they had been living for many generations. The 
main reasons for the incidents were traditional anti-Jewish hatred 
and economic tensions. Much damage was done to Jewish property, 
but few Jews were physically attacked. Almost without exception, the 
authorities took steps against the assailants and order was quickly 
restored. Nevertheless, the “Hep-Hep” incidents deeply affected the 
Jews and caused many of those who had been hopeful about Jewish 
acculturation in German society to reevaluate their situation. An 
indirect outcome of the incidents was the formation of the Gesellschaft 
zur Foerderung der Wissenschaft des Judentums (Society for the 
Advancement of Jewish Scholarship) in 1819, which over the years 
generated a new cultural trend in Jewry on the road to modernization. 


Sketch of “Hep-Hep” disturbances of 1819, 
printed in Frankfurt at that time. 


Anti-Jewish Riots in Russia, 1881-1906 


An additional chapter in the increasingly bloody story of anti-Jewish 
violence unfolded in Russia in the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Serious anti-Jewish riots broke out in Odessa in 1871 (on a smaller 
scale, also earlier). In 1881, after the assassination of Czar Alexander 
II, a wave of anti-Jewish riots swept southern Russia. A result of the 
old antagonism between non-Jews and Jews, this violence reflected 
the general unrest following the czar's death. There is no evidence 
that the authorities had a hand in the riots, but the railway network 
being built in southern Russia facilitated the movement of the rioters 
from place to place. The attacks spread to Poland and the Baltic 
states, continuing until 1884. 

A much more murderous wave of riots swept the Pale of Settlement 
between 1903 and 1906. Although the government may not have 
encouraged the incidents, persons or groups connected with the au- 
thorities organized or planned the attacks, and soldiers or policemen 
participated. From Kishinev in 1903 to Siedlce in 1906, thousands of 
Jews were killed or wounded and Jewish life in Russia was seriously 
disrupted. The mass emigration of Jews from Russia and Poland to 
Western Europe and across the ocean to America during these years 
attested to the panic that had seized the Jewish communities. 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, anti-Jewish 
riots occurred also in some Muslim countries. They were generally 
connected with the tensions arising from the domination of these 
countries by European powers and the internal upheaval caused by 
the gradual process of modernization. In Algeria, where the Jews 
acquired French citizenship in 1870 (Crémieux Decree), they were 
sporadically attacked until the beginning of the twentieth century. 
The French occupation of Morocco in 1912 generated severe riots 
against the Jews of Fez. 


The City of Slaughter 
H. N. Bialik 


Arise and go now to the city of slaughter; 

Into its courtyard wind thy way; 

There with thine own hand touch, and with the eyes of 
thine head, 

Behold on tree, on stone, on fence, on mural clay, 
The spattered blood and dried brains oí the dead. 
Proceed thence to the ruins, the split walls reach, 
Where wider grows the hollow, and greater grows the 
breach; | 
Pass over the shattered hearth, attain the broken wall 
Whose burnt and barren brick, whose charred stones 
reveal 

The open mouths of such wounds, that no mending 
Shall ever mend, nor healing ever heal. 

There will thy feet in feathers sink, and stumble 

On wreckage doubly wrecked, scroll heaped on 
manuscript, 

Fragments against fragmented — 

Pause not upon this havoc; go thy way.... 


Anti-Jewish Riots in Russia, 1881-1906 
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Descend then, to the cellars of the town, 

There where the virginal daughters of thy folk were fouled, 
Where seven heathen flung a woman down, 

The daughter in the presence of her mother, 

The mother in the presence of her daughter, 
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Blood Libels: 


Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries Antisemitic groups everywhere exploited the blood libels for their own 
purposes, even when they did not believe in them. Several blood libels 


The blood libel—the accusation that Jews use Christian blood, es- were of particular significance in modern times. 


pecially that of children, for various ritual purposes, such as the 
preparation of matzot (unleavened bread for Passover)—was one The D Affai 
of the most terrible superstitions to develop in the Middle Ages. Mg żony e RE 8 . r 

The fact that the blood libel continued into the modern period In February 1840, a French monk and his Muslim servant disappeared 
showed how deeply hatred of Jews was ingrained in popular culture. in Damascus, and the local Jews were accused of murdering them to 
Although in modern times, blood libels happened mostly in the more use their blood. Through collaboration between the French consul in 
backward parts of Europe, their influence was widely felt, since they Damascus and the Turkish governor, several Jewish notables were 


4 A ^ x si 4 ee » 
were the subject of trials that received extensive newspaper coverage. imprisoned and tortured. Two died and the others "confessed," but 
since they were unable to produce the corpses, the tortures continued. 


Leading Jewish figures, including Adolphe Crémieux in France and 
2 Moses Montefiore in England, asked their governments to intercede 
} on behalf of the Damascus Jews, who were finally freed. 


EM 
RUSSIAN |  9"ove The Beilis Affair 
EMPIRE m Menahem Mendel Beilis was accused in March 1913 of killing a 
Klee ag Christian boy near Kiev, Russia. Various antisemitic leaders and 
RUE 2% TA organizations demanded a blood-libel trial. The trial, held in Kiev in 
SE n eer a 1913, attracted international attention. A jury acquitted Beilis. 


The Leo Frank Affair 

Blood-libel accusations were heard even in the United States, although 
rarely. In April 1913, Leo Frank of Atlanta, Georgia, was accused of 
killing a fourteen-year-old girl. In an atmosphere charged with preju- 
dice, in which Frank’s Jewishness featured prominently, he was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to death. When the governor of Georgia 
commuted his sentence to a life term, an incensed mob took Frank 
from jail and lynched him. 


In 1928, a little Christian girl vanished in Massena, New York, 
a few days before Yom Kippur. The police were questioning the 
local rabbi about the alleged Jewish custom of using the blood of 
Christian children for ritual purposes, and a mob was preparing a 
lynching, when the girl was found in the nearby woods, unharmed. 

Jewish organizations and individuals reacted vigorously against the 
resurgent blood libel, taking steps to persuade the authorities and the 
public that such accusations were utterly false. 
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| Judaic Studies: 


Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


UA Leopold Zunz, Some*Remarks | 
on Rabbinic Literature (1818), 
Jewish Homilelics (1832) 


UA Abraham Geiger, Bible 
Translations (1857) 


Moritz Steinschneider, catalogue 
of Hebrew books-in the Bodleian 
Library (1852-1860) — 


Simon Dubnow, History of the 
Jewish People (1925-1929) - 
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The *Science of Judaism" (Wissenschaft des Judenthums) was an 
outgrowth of the Jewish enlightenment. The scholars engaged in it 
aimed to examine the cultural and spiritual creations of Judaism, 
using the scientific methods and tools developed in Europe since the 
eighteenth century. A major definer of its aims was Leopold Zunz, 
who in 1818 drew up a plan dividing the scientific study of Judaism 
according to different themes. He and other scholars of his time 
(Zacharias Frankel, Samuel David Luzzatto, Solomon Rapoport, 
Abraham Geiger) established the gradual division of the Science of 
Judaism into various fields, including history, literature, philology, 
and philosophy. 

The attitude to the Science of Judaism varied over the years. 
The first generation of scholars, especially those from Western and 
Central Europe, were inclined to regard their work as no different 
from the study of any past culture—such as ancient Greek or Roman 
culture—whose spiritual creativity had ended. They tried to show that 
Judaism, like other great classical cultures, was part of and had helped 
to shape Western civilization. This provided an additional argument 
in support of Jewish integration into modern European society: the 
spiritual contribution of the Jewish people. Different aims for the 
Science of Judaism were formulated from the second half of the 
nineteenth century by a new generation of Jewish scholars, who 
regarded the study and research of Judaism as an expression of a 
living, developing culture. 

The progress of Jewish studies led to the creation of institutions of 
higher learning, scientific journals, and societies of scholars. In the 
late twentieth century, the different branches of Jewish studies were 
included in the curricula of universities around the world, especially 
in the United States and Israel. The results of the scientific labors of 
hundreds of scholars were published in many languages. Archives and 
a large and ever-growing body of literature were the source material 
for the continuing work in the Science of Judaism. 
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Languages of the Jews 


A specific language is a main characteristic of a human group with 
its own historical consciousness and continuity. The Jewish people 
carried to its Diasporas two closely related languages: Hebrew and 
Aramaic. Over the centuries, the Jews also adopted (and adapted) 
the local languages of different countries, infusing into them Hebrew 
or Aramaic words or sentence structures, writing them in Hebrew 
characters, and taking them along to new Diasporas. The resultant 
variety of “Jewish languages" makes their definition difficult, but in 
general they can be defined as the languages used by Jews in particular 
places, but differing up to a point from the vernaculars from which 
they evolved. Clear-cut examples are Yiddish and Ladino. Each was 
adopted in one country (Germany and Spain, respectively, in the 
Middle Ages) and taken by wandering Jews to other places, where 
they differed from the local tongues, although they were slightly 
influenced by them. They were the main languages of the Jews, both 
for daily use and for literary expression, and were written in Hebrew 
characters. The Judeo-Arabic language (in its various dialects) had 
many of the same characteristics. 

Another type of language spoken by smaller Jewish groups were 
local dialects, generally residues of older tongues. These had certain 
unique elements, but they can hardly be considered “Jewish languages.” 
Among them were remnants of Judeo-Greek, spoken by Jews on some 
Aegean islands, and the Haketia dialect (a mixture of old Castilian, 
Hebrew, and Arabic), used in parts of northern Morocco. 

With the gradual modernization of the Jewish people and their 
acculturation to the general society, most Jewish languages fell into 
disuse, becoming the second tongue of fewer and fewer Jews. Yiddish 
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underwent a different process: at the beginning of the modernization 
of Jewish society, there was a most interesting flowering of Yiddish, 
first in Eastern Europe, and then, from there, among the Jewish 
immigrants in the United States and in other major centers of 
Jewish life— London, Paris, Montreal, and Buenos Aires, for example. 
Besides being the spoken language, Yiddish was the language of 
newspapers, belles-lettres, theater, and Jewish political groups. In the 
years between the two world wars, it was either the first or the 
second language of about two-thirds of the Jewish people. Later, the 
Holocaust and the sociological changes in the new Jewish settlements 
sent Yiddish into a sharp decline. 

Another impressive development was the renaissance of the Hebrew 
language. Although the use of Hebrew had shrunk drastically, it 
had never ceased, even for everyday purposes. The Enlightenment 
produced a renewed interest in Hebrew among both Jews and non- 
Jews. The Zionist movement set as one of its major objectives the 
use of Hebrew as the spoken language of the Jewish people. The 
two main centers of the evolution of modern Hebrew were Eastern 
Europe and Palestine. In Eastern Europe, the development was pri- 
marily literary, while Yiddish remained the main spoken language. 
In Palestine, Hebrew provided the necessary link among Jews of 
different origins even before the Zionist enterprise got under way, 
and it later became the spoken language of the Jewish population 
and the second language of the non-Jewish population. From the 
mid-twentieth century, efforts have been made to establish Hebrew 
as the Jewish language of Diaspora Jewry. 
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ost periodicals whose dates of cessation of publication are not given changed name and/or form. 


Jewish newspapers were published in most of the languages of the 
lands in which Jews lived, as well as in most of the Jewish tongues. 
They began to appear in the second half of the seventeenth century 
(Gazeta de Amsterdam, in Ladino, 1675), but the first Jewish daily 
appeared only at the end of the nineteenth century (Hayom, in Hebrew, 
St. Petersburg, 1886). For the Jews in Western Europe and later in the 
Americas, the Jewish newspaper was usually the “second newspaper,” 
a weekly read in addition to the general daily newspaper. Especially 
important were the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums (Germany, 
1837-1922) and the Jewish Chronicle (London, founded in 1841). 
In Eastern Europe, Jewish newspapers (in Yiddish or Hebrew) were 
often the "first newspaper" of the Jewish public. Both types existed 
in the United States, at least during the first part of the twentieth 
century. In 1916, the daily Forverts (in Yiddish, New York) reached 
a circulation of 200,000 copies. 

All types of journalism were represented among the Jewish 
newspapers, from the popular press (Haynt, in Yiddish, Warsaw, 


1908-1939) to high-caliber scholarly journals. Most Jewish political 
and ideological currents published their own periodicals, such as 
the Zionist Die Welt (in German, 1897-1914), the socialist Der Yid- 
disher Arbeiter (in Yiddish, end of nineteenth century), and The 
American Israelite (founded in 1854), which for many years was the 
unofficial organ of the American Reform movement. Some publica- 
tions walked a fine line between Jewish and general concerns, such 
as Commentary (New York, founded in 1945). 

Jewish journalism reflected the multifaceted cultural character of 
the majority of modern Jewry, integrated into the general society 
while retaining a measure of Jewish identity—to which the Jewish 
newspapers themselves attested. Until 1929, more than 5,000 Jewish 
journals had appeared throughout the world, although some were 
short-lived. In the 1970s, about 950 Jewish journals were published. 
Naturally, the major center of the Jewish press through the 1980s was 
Israel, and the major language, Hebrew. 
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New organizational forms, reflecting the cultural and social integration 
of the Jews in Western and Central Europe, appeared in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Some of the new organizations worked 
for civil rights for Jews. Linked to that was another aim: fostering 
educational enterprises for the Jews. 

The first and prototypal association of the new kind was the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle (Paris, 1860). It was founded in the wake 
of several anti-Jewish incidents, chiefly the Damascus Affair (1840) 
and the Mortara case (1858). There was a certain ambivalence in the 
activity of the Alliance and similar organizations: they represented 
a segment of Jewish society already well integrated into the general 
environment, and no longer defining itself as Jewish in the traditional 
sense. At the same time, those Jews evinced a new interest in and a 
sense of responsibility for Jews and Jewish matters. 

The leadership of most of these organizations was oligarchic: small 
groups of well-established notables who preferred to act quietly behind 
the scenes. The organizations were no longer local, as most had been in 
earlier times, but of national or even international scope. They differed 
somewhat in their concerns and operations. The Alliance Israélite 
Universelle promoted both civil rights and education—religious and 
general (in French)—for the Jews, the educational aspect becoming 
predominant toward the end of the nineteenth century. The German 
Centralverein (1893) and the American Jewish Committee (1906) were 
not involved in education. The German Hilfsverein (1901) worked 
primarily for education (in German). The Centralverein operated 
only in Germany; the Alliance Israélite Universelle, the Anglo-Jewish 
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Association, and the Hilfsverein operated mostly outside the countries 
in which they were based. The American Jewish Committee was active 
abroad as well as in the United States. 

As Jewish migration mounted in the 1880s and the needs of 
the Jewish immigrants grew, the Jewish civil-rights organizations 
became active in this sphere, too, collaborating with Jewish welfare 
and colonization associations. The latter were another new form of 
Jewish organization, of which the most important were the Jewish 
Colonization Association (ICA, 1891), the Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society (HIAS, 1909), and the powerful American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee (1914). Outstanding Jewish figures headed 
various organizations; men like Baron Maurice de Hirsch, Jacob 
H. Schiff, Louis Marshall, and Baron Edmond de Rothschild were 
typical. The achievements of these associations were enormous. In 
critical circumstances, such as war or persecution of Jews, some took 
steps to protect the threatened communities, while others mobilized 
funds on their behalf. 

Together, these associations were typical of a phase of modern 
Jewish organizational history, in which the integration of the Jews 
into general society was considered the central goal. A later phase was 
the development of organizations and parties like the socialist Bund 
and the Zionist movement, based on divergent ideological conceptions 
about modern Jewish life and, as mass movements, very different in 
their organizational structures. The relations between these and the 
civil-rights and welfare organizations were usually strained; neverthe- 
less, in certain circumstances they cooperated with one another. 


The Roots of Jewish Nationalism: 
Late Nineteenth Century 


The gradual integration of certain sectors of the Jewish people into 
the general society had contradictory results. One group reduced the 
Jewish component of its self-definition to a minimum, or even lost 
it and assimilated. Another sector began considering its Jewishness 
in the light of new ideas absorbed from the general culture, but em- 
phasized the Jewish component. From the latter trend emerged, after 
some elaboration, Jewish nationalism—a very complex interplay of 
Jewish and general ideological influences, with various ramifications. 

Among the general influences were the unification of Italy and 
of Germany, and the national awakening of peoples in the Balkans 
and Austria-Hungary, all of which caused the Jews to think about 
themselves in national terms. East European Jewish intellectuals were 
led in that direction by reflections about the vagueness of Jewish self- 
definition in the conditions of modern European society: neither the 
traditional position nor the new Jewish attitudes in Western Europe 
seemed to offer satisfactory answers. Another factor was the historical 
attachment of the Jews to the land of Israel, now sharpened by the 
growing attention of the European powers to the Holy Land. Some 
Jewish notables, such as Moses Montefiore, began to take an interest 
in Palestine and in the situation of the Jews there, without considering 
Jewish immigration to Palestine or nationalistic conceptions about 
modern Jewry. 

The various ideological components—questions about the specific 
character of the Jewish people, reflections about the relation between 
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modern Jewry and nationalism, interest in Palestine and in the Jewish 
community there—often appeared independently, totally unrelated to 
one another. The first proto-Zionists (David Alkalai, Zvi Hirsch 
Kalischer, David Luria) and the men interested in the Jews of Palestine 
(Charles Netter of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, Moses Monte- 
fiore), for example, could not have been farther apart ideologically. 
Others asked why a national definition of the Jewish people should 
apply only to the past and not also to the present and future. But the 
very perception of the Jewish people in national terms was a complex 
proposition. Some sought a spiritual definition of Jewish nationality 
(Heinrich Graetz, Samuel David Luzzatto); others proposed a political 
definition (David Gordon, Eliezer Ben-Yehuda). Jewish national, or 
quasi-national, ideas began appearing also in mystical, social, or 
spiritual formulations. 

That difficult and widespread process of ideological elaboration 
continued unabated in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. It 
received further impetus from the continuing acculturation of large 
segments of East European Jewish society, the growing influence 
of European ideologies, and the emergence of new and threatening 
patterns of antisemitism. The outcome of these ideological labors were 
four social and political trends: the Hibbat Zion movement, which 
began in the 1880s and led in the late 1890s to the Zionist movement; 
Jewish socialism; Jewish autonomism; and Jewish territorialism. 
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Jewish Nationalism: Ideological and Organizational Tendencies 


From the end of the nineteenth century, four main nationalist 
trends developed in European Jewish society: Zionism, socialism, 
autonomism, and territorialism. These tendencies existed separately 
or in different combinations, such as socialist Zionism and socialist 
territorialism. 

The trends spawned a bewildering array of movements and parties, 
usually centered in Eastern Europe, although they appeared also in 
Western Europe and in the countries of Jewish immigration, especially 
the United States. They were further distinguished by their positive or 
negative position regarding the continued existence of the Jews amid 
other peoples. The Jewish socialists and autonomists belonged to the 
“positivists”; Zionists and territorialists (with their socialist offshoots), 
to the “negativists.” In spite of the differences among the many parties, 
trends, and movements, they shared a deep dissatisfaction with the 
prevailing relationship between the Jewish and the general society 
and a desire to change that relationship, according to their respective 
conceptions. 

Jewish socialists believed that the transformation of the capitalist 
economic and social structure of general society would solve the 
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Jewry would be solved through the creation of an independent Jewish 
home in Palestine. The territorialists sought to direct part of the 
Jewish people—especially those emigrating from Europe—to some 
underdeveloped region where Jews would be a majority, perhaps 
even with a state of their own. The autonomists strove for broad 
rights, including national rights, in the countries where the Jews were 
already established, especially in Eastern Europe. 

AII these programs marked a new phase in the interpretation of the 
relationship between Jews and non-Jews. Whereas the “integrationist” 
segments of European Jewry had hoped to attain full civil and political 
rights for the Jews in the countries in which they lived, the new 
organizations wanted more: the recognition of the specificity of the 
Jews as a group with well-defined characteristics, even national ones. 

The boundaries between the different trends were not always clear. 
Obviously, some of the envisaged solutions were not mutually ex- 
clusive. The different movements split, split again, and recombined. 
However, real hostility, bitter and uncompromising, expressing itself 
in long and fierce struggles, existed between the Bund—the main 
Jewish socialist organization—and the Zionist movement. 
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Jewish Socialism: The Bund 


In Central and Western Europe, Jews with socialist leanings did not 
form separate political organizations, but became active in the general 
socialist parties. In Eastern Europe (and in some major centers of 
Jewish immigration), Jewish socialism developed as an independent 
movement. Its foremost example was the Bund. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the Bund (League of 
the Jewish Workers in Lithuania, Poland, and Russia, 1897) was 
the best-organized Jewish association in the Pale of Settlement. Its 
members were also among the founders and outstanding activists of 
the general Russian Socialist Party. Other Jewish socialist groups in 
the Pale were the Poalei Zion (Labor Zionists) and some smaller 
groups of territorialist or autonomist orientation. 

The center of the Jewish socialist movement was in Lithuania, 
in Vilna and its vicinity. From there, it spread to Poland and then 
to the Ukraine (southern Russia). The ideological orientation of the 
Bund was Marxist, directed toward the revolution of the international 
working class, and only hesitantly did it formulate a Jewish national- 
cultural program. The fourth convention of the Bund, held in 1904, 
decided that the concept of “nationality” applied also to the Jewish 
masses. This development was influenced by both the strengthening 
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of the national idea in other sectors of East European Jewry and 
the nationalistic tendencies that appeared in the general socialist 
movement, especially in Poland and Austria-Hungary. The Bund 
maintained that the Russian social-democratic movement should be 
reorganized on a federative basis, joining together the major national 
groups of the Russian working class. This approach was rejected 
by the party's centralist-minded leadership, headed by Lenin, who 
also opposed the definition of the Jews as a national group. As 
a result of these differences, the Bund withdrew from the Russian 
Social Democratic Party in 1903, returning in 1906, after a compromise 
had been worked out guaranteeing it virtual autonomy inside the 
Russian movement. 

Relations between the Bund and other Jewish groups were usually 
strained. The Bund stressed the class differences in Jewish society, to- 
tally opposed all religious tendencies, and was usually wary about par- 
ticipating in activities of a Jewish communal character. Nevertheless, 
it campaigned vigorously for the rights of Jewish workers, and during 
the anti-Jewish riots in Russia in the early twentieth century, it was 
very active in organizing its members in self-defense groups. 

After the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia in 1917, the Bund split. Its 
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pro-Communist faction merged with the Soviet Communist Party, with 
many Bund members becoming active in the Yevsektsia—the Jewish 
section of the Communist Party. The Bund's social-democratic faction 
gradually disappeared. The Bund continued to be active in other East 
European countries, especially Poland, where it became a recognized 
Jewish political party. During World War II, Bund members played 
an important role in the underground. The extermination of Polish 
Jewry brought about the end of the Bund in Europe. 

In the United States, to which many Bundists migrated in the early 
twentieth century, the Bund did not organize as a separate political 
party; rather, its members became active in existing professional, 
social, and political organizations with a leftist orientation. 
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1870s: Jewish revolutionary circles in the Vilna 
region 

1876: Aaron Liebermann founds the Association 
of Hebrew Socialists, London 


From the end of 1880s: Circles of Jewish workers 
in Vilna, Minsk, and the “Lithuanian region” 
active for professional issues 


End of 1880s and the 1890s: Marxist position is 
accepted by Jewish workers’ circles 


1890s: Yiddish as a language for political work 
among Jewish workers; idea of separate Jewish 
organization 


1898: Minsk Poalei Zion (socialist 
Zionists) 
1902-1905: Development of the 
socialist Zionist position (Poalei Zion 
1901-1903: Independent Jewish 


Workers Party (governmental 
initiative) 


1905: Socialist territorialist groups 
and parties 
1905: Socialist autonomist party 


October 1897; Secret conference in Vilna leads to 
foundation of the Bund, Jewish workers' Marxist 
socialist organization, part of the international 

socialist revolutionary movement 


Branches of the Bund throughout the Pale of 
Settlement; parallel organizations in Galicia and 
in the centers of Jewish immigration in Europe 
and the U.S. 


1901-1912: Gradual development of national- 
cultural position; controversy with Russian Social 
Democratic Party (Lenin) about separate activity 
of Bund; participation in Jewish self-defcnse 

during the 1903-1906 riots 


1917: Russian Revolution 


Poland: Legal party; participation in 
struggle for social rights of Jewish 
workers and against antisemitism 


1918-1923: Gradual integration into the 
Yevsektsia in Soviet Union; disappearance of 
social democratic part of Bund 
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Jewish underground and in partisan 
groups fighting against the Germans 
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Autonomist and Territorialist 
Organizations and Parties 


In the first decades of the twentieth century, several small parties 
and groups, with an autonomous or territorialist orientation, were 
active among East European Jews. Their significance lay in the broad 
ideological spectrum they represented in Jewish society rather than 
in whatever political weight they may have carried. Territorialism, 
which was influenced by some components of Zionist ideology, aimed 
to settle the Jews as a majority in an underdeveloped region where 
they might be able to live with a significant measure of autonomy, 
or perhaps even establish a state of their own. Autonomism sought 
to attain for the Jews recognition as a national minority in their 
countries of residence (especially in Eastern Europe), with the right to 
develop and administer their own cultural, educational, and religious 
life. Both these positions had socialist and nonsocialist ramifications. 

The International Territorial Organization (ITO) was the best- 
known group in this category. It was created after the Seventh Zionist 
Congress, held in 1905, by a group of former Zionists, mostly Russians 
but also some West Europeans, who invited the Anglo-Jewish writer 
Israel Zangwill to head the new organization. The Folkspartei (Jewish 
People’s Party) was based on the ideas of the historian Simon Dubnow. 
Organized in Russia in 1906 and in other East European countries 
(especially Poland) after World War I, it was the most important of 
the autonomist and territorialist organizations, the only one still active 
between the world wars. The Folkspartei played an important role in 
the development of Yiddish educational and cultural institutions. It 
had a difficult existence, however, squeezed as it was between the 
more extreme trends in East European Jewry. All told, the autonomist 
position was very influential; most of the political trends and parties 
in East European Jewry accepted many of its elements, incorporating 
them into their own programs. In various forms, some autonomist 
ideas were adopted by the Jewries outside Europe, where their impact 
continued to be felt. 
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Zionism: Ideological Components 


Few movements in modern Jewish (or even modern general) history 
were as ideologically complex as the Zionist movement. The Zionist 
idea had three indispensable components: yearning for Zion (that 
is, the historical attachment of the Jewish people to the land of 
Israel), nationalism (that is, the influence of European national and 
civil concepts), and antisemitism. Combined in a certain way, these 
components produced an additional idea that became characteristic 
of Zionism: negation of Galut (Shlilat Hagalut), the rejection, on 
both pragmatic and ideological grounds, of the idea of continued 
Jewish group existence in non-Jewish societies. 

A broad array of positions developed inside the Zionist movement, 
based on these elements and their various constellations. In addition, 
local conditions inevitably influenced the conceptions of the regional 
Zionist organizations. The later Zionist parties—such as socialist 
Zionism or religious Zionism—added their own ideological perspec- 
tives to the basic components of the Zionist idea, enriching it, but also 
making it more complex. A trenchant debate started at the beginning 
of the twentieth century between religious and nonreligious Zionists 
as to the cultural content of the Zionist program. Religious Zionists 
(and religious Jews in general, many of whom were anti-Zionists) 
believed that the Jewish society in Palestine should live according 


land of their own 


Moses Leib Lilienblum (from the 1870s) È 


Theodor Herzl (1896-1904): A Jewish state is 
essential for both the Jewish people and the 
general society 


Yehiel Michel Pines (from the 1870s): The 
identity of the Jewish people is religious; 

Jews in Palestine should live according to the| (* 
Halakhah ` 


David Gordon (from the 1860s) [m 


Israel Friedlaender (first decade of 20th | 
century, U.S.): “Zionism plus Diaspora, 
| Palestine plus America" 


Mordecai M. Kaplan (from the 1930s, U.S.): 
Modern Jewish life will be based on two main 
centers, Palestine and the U.S. 


The diagram indicates primarily the general 
position of the thinkers mentioned, although 
some of their writings may vary from it. For 
instance, in Herzl's The Jewish State (1896) and 
in Pinsker's Autoemancipation (1882), there was 


little or no mention of Palestine. But the same 
element is indicated as weak in Borochov's Our 
Platform (1906), although in his general position, 
the attachment to Palestine was stronger. 


The Beginning of the Zionist Movement 


Organized Zionism began in the 1880s with the Hibbat Zion movement, 
whose practical achievements were modest. The First Zionist Congress, 
convened by Theodor Herzl at Basel in 1897, ushered in a new era. 
The congress approved the Zionist (Basel) Program, and founded the 
World Zionist Organization. From 1901, the congress met every two 
years. Branches of the World Zionist Organization were organized 
around the world. 

Until World War 1, the settlement of Jews in Palestine faced many 
difficulties, yet it continued to grow at a small but steady pace. 
The invasion of Palestine by Great Britain during World War I led 
to the Balfour Declaration (November 2, 1917). The declaration, 
which reflected a complex mixture of British interests and sentiments, 
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David Ben-Gurion (after the creation of Israel): 
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to the Halakhah (Jewish religious law). This discussion continued 
through the 1980s in other forms. 

Containing so many ideological elements, the Zionist movement 
was an arena for conflicting trends. But the existence of common 
goals established a basis for joint action. The “Uganda Scheme” (1903) 
ended by emphasizing Palestine, the historical land of Israel, as the 
sole objective of Zionist endeavors. The Helsingfors Conference of the 
Russian Zionist movement (December 1906) adopted the principle of 
work in and for the Diaspora communities (Gegenwartsarbeit) as 
one of the means to attain the Zionist ends. In the first decade 
of the twentieth century, three political and cultural trends became 
active in the movement, each stressing a different aspect of Zionist ac- 
tivity. “Synthetic Zionism,” formulated toward the end of the decade, 
brought these trends together. 

The Zionist program generated more dissension inside modern 
Jewry than existed between Jews and non-Jews, and it was the subject 
of heated debates. It was fiercely opposed by the Jewish socialists, 
the Orthodox, and those segments of Jewish society committed to 
integration into the general society. Yet the struggle for Jewish 
statehood in 1947 and 1948 united almost all ideological sectors of 
the Jewish people. 
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created a great political opportunity for the Zionists. The Zionist 
Commission, led by Chaim Weizmann, which went to Palestine in 
March 1918; the San Remo Conference, held in April 1920; and the 
British Mandate on Palestine (approved by the League of Nations 
in July 1922) were some of the first political steps taken toward 
the creation of a Jewish national home in Palestine. Parallel to this, 
Jewish immigration into Palestine resumed, and the Zionist Executive 
began development work in the country. In 1914, there had been 
about 85,000 Jews in Palestine. During the war, about 30,000 left 
the country or died. By 1922, the Jewish population again numbered 
about 85,000, still only 11.1 percent of the population. 


(Asher Hirsch Ginsberg) 
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which appeared during the first Russian revolution (1904-1905). The 
latter was stronger in Palestine (under the name Hapoel Hatzair) than 
in the Diaspora. Poalei Zion and Tzeirei Zion diverged on various 
political issues. In the long run, the different factions and parties in 
the socialist Zionist camp tended on the whole toward collaboration 
and unification. A large sector of the Palestine branches of Hapoel 
Hatzair and Poalei Zion united in 1930 to form Mapai (Eretz Israel 
Workers Party). Their Diaspora factions united in 1932 to form the 
World Union (Ihud Olami). The ascendancy of the party in Palestine 
over that in the Diaspora was already evident at that time. 

Another socialist Zionist organization that became active in the 
early 1920s was Hashomer Hatzair, which began as a youth movement 
in the Diaspora and later developed i in Palestine. 
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The Structure of the World Zionist Organization, 1929 


Parties and Federations 
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The Zionist movement functioned through a number of parallel 
or interrelated bodies that together composed the World Zionist 
Organization. Its supreme organ was the Zionist Congress, which 
generally met every two years. Its delegates, elected from all over the 
world, formed a large Jewish parliament whose interest was inevitably 
drawn also to issues beyond Zionism. The Zionist Congress adopted 
resolutions of an organizational and political character and elected 
the president of the Zionist movement (Chaim Weizmann, for most of 
the years between 1920 and 1946). It also chose the bodies that led the 
movement between the convening of congresses: the Greater Actions 
Committee (today called the Żionist General Council), which met 
betwęen one and three times a year and had thirty to forty members; 
and the Zionist Executive (formerly, the Inner or Smaller Actions 
Committee), which during the 1920s had from ten to thirteen members 
and led the movement in its day-to-day activities. The Executive 
was served by the Central Zionist Office, which was divided into 
departments. Until 1920, both bodies were variously based in Vienna, 
Cologne, or Berlin. Thereafter, the Executive and the Central Office 
each had sections, in both London and Jerusalem. Although during 
the 1920s and 1930s the seat of the movements political leadership 
was in London, the tasks and powers of the Jerusalem-based Zionist 
Executive gradually increased. 

The Zionist Executive-acted in different countries or regions through 
Zionist federations. In 1929, there were forty-four such federations, 
each with its own organizational structure, central administration, 
local branches, annual or biennial conventions, and bodies for financial 
affairs, propaganda, education, youth, and the like. Besides the 
federations, which were organized on a geographical basis, there were 
the ideological Zionist parties ("separate unions")—such as Mizrachi, 
Poalei Zion, and the Revisionists—each of which also had world 
headquarters. In the 1920s and 1930s, the party structure in the 
Zionist movement gradually grew stronger (especially in Europe), 
while many of the federations lost support. Other important Zionist as- 
sociations were the women’s organizations; in the 1930s, the Women's 
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International Zionist Organization (WIZO) functioned in dozens of 
countries, and the well-organized Hadassah was active in the United 
States. There were also the Zionist youth movements, organized on 
a worldwide basis. In the early 1930s, there were seven such groups, 
most of them connected with the Hehalutz movement, which prepared 
many of their members for pioneering aliyah to Palestine, where they 
became members of kibbutzim. 

An important organizational development was the formation in 
1929 of the (enlarged) Jewish Agency, which brought together Zionists 
and non-Zionists interested in the creation of.a Jewish national home 
in Palestine. As it turned out, the success of the Jewish Agency was 
more one of principle than of practice; it expressed the idea that 
the development of Palestine was the concern of the whole Jewish 
people, and not only of the Zionist movement. In practice, the work 
for and in Palestine remained mainly in the hands of the World 
Zionist Organization and its affiliated bodies. 

The Zionist enterprise in Palestine was financed by several agencies, 
the most important of which were the Jewish National Fund (Keren 
Kayemet le-Israel), dedicated to land redemption in Palestine, and the 
Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod), dedicated to Zionist 
development projects. Both functioned in close cooperation with 
local Zionist bodies, but non-Zionists'were prominent in the Keren 
Hayesod. 

In many countries, especially in Eastern Europe, the Zionists were 
among the most active element in Jewish public life. Their activities 
were supported by a large Zionist press. About 200 periodicals were 
published in 1931 by the various Zionist bodies, and another 50 
Jewish magazines or newspapers supported Zionism. 

After the creation of the state of Israel, the World Zionist Organi- 
zation underwent important internal changes. New statutes, adopted 
in 1960, opened the door to participation in the Zionist movement of 
Jewish organizations that accepted the Zionist program, such as the 
Jewish Reform movement in the United States. 
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The Political Composition of Zionist 
Congresses, 1921-1939 


Two main tendencies characterized the development of the Zionist 
movement: the gradual growth of the party system, and the increasing 
power of the leftist parties. At the Twelfth Zionist Congress, held in 
1921, the General Zionists (politically unaligned) had 73 percent of 
the delegates, and Labor, 8 percent. At the Twenty-first Congress, 
convened in 1939, Labor had 42.5 percent of the delegates, and 
the General Zionists, only 32.4 percent. The General Zionists had 
meanwhile become affiliated; the politicization of the movement in 
the 1920s and 1930s had compelled them to define themselves polit- 
ically. By 1935, they were represented by two parties (A and B), 
speaking for the Jewish middle class, with its characteristic social 
and economic positions. The B group, also called Progressives, sup- 
ported Chaim Weizmann. The Labor representation consisted of a 
broad array of ideological positions, all of which were leftist-oriented 
(Poalei Zion-Hitahdut, Hashomer Hatzair, and, from 1938, Left 
Poalei Zion), that outside the Zionist Congress acted independently. 
The most importart representation of religious Zionism was Mizrachi, 
although many religious Zionists voted for other Zionist parties. 
Another important Zionist party was the Revisionists, organized in 
1925, which was mostly middle class and extremely nationalistic. 
In 1935, the Revisionists left the World Zionist Organization and 
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members of Zionist youth movements under eighteen years of age are 
not included. : 
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Jewish Student Organizations and Youth Movements 


Several very interesting social functions in modern Jewish life (es- 
pecially in Europe) were fulfilled by the younger strata of Jewish 
society, organized in youth movements and student organizations. 
A significant number of the future Jewish leaders belonged to these 
groups. The Zionist and pioneer youth movements played important 
roles in the building of the Jewish national home in Palestine. 

There were basic conceptual differences between the Jewish student 
organizations, which appeared in Europe from the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, and the youth movements, which appeared from 
the beginning of the twentieth century. Both represented a part of 
society that was critical of the Establishment and dissatisfied with the 
situation of modern Jewry in general society. Each group, however, 
developed its own ideological expression and form of organized action. 


Youth Movements 

The Jewish youth movements were divided into two quite diverse 
branches. The first developed in Western Europe, especially in Ger- 
many. The main movements there were Blau-Weiss (before World 
War I), Jung-juedischer Wanderbund (JJWB), Kameraden, and what 
later became Habonim-Noar Halutzi (after World War I). The 
Jewish youth associations were influenced by the classic German 
youth movement (the Wandervogel), which aimed to create a new 
type of person through spiritual development in a unique social 
framework. The Jewish organizations added their own objectives: to 
foster Jewish consciousness and attachment to Jewish values. That 
internal development gradually brought most of their members to 
Zionism. 

The other branch of the Jewish youth movement, whose center was 
in Eastern Europe (although it also appeared in Western Europe and in 
some Muslim countries), produced a new type between the two world 
wars, the Zionist youth movement. Its aims were better defined than 
those of the classic youth movement, and to some extent it managed 
to avoid the inevitable fate of youth movements: to disappear as its 
members reached adulthood, or to become a section of a political 
party. An outstanding example of a Zionist youth movement was 
Hashomer Hatzair. It began in Vienna as a group of young scouts, 
according to the classic pattern, and developed strongly in Eastern 
Europe; later, it adopted Zionism, socialism, and pioneering ideals; 
established kibbutzim in Palestine from the mid-1920s that combined 
to form an independent kibbutz federation (Hakibbutz Haartzi); and 
eventually founded a political party—all the while maintaining the 
youth movement as a structure for the younger generation. 

The Zionist youth movements reflected the political divisions within 
the Zionist movement: rightist (Betar), leftist, or religious with a leftist 
orientation. The leftist-orientated movements, which based themselves 
on a pioneering life style (halutziut), became large and influential. They 
emphasized personal implementation (hagshamah) of their ideals, in 
which settlement in Palestine occupied a prime place. The attainment 
of this goal, together with the other basic ideals of the classic youth 
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movement, had not only a spiritual and personal significance, but 
also a profound impact on the shape of the Jewish society and body 
politic developing in the land of Israel. 

The Hehalutz (Pioneer) movement provided an umbrella organiza- 
tion for Zionist youth on their way to Palestine, where they became the 
spearheads of the Zionist enterprise. The pioneer youth movements 
were instrumental in the development of the different kibbutz federa- 
tions in Palestine. 

Branches of the Zionist youth movements were established in most 
Jewish communities around the world. Young Judea, the youth 
movement of the Zionist Organization of America, founded in the 
first decade of the twentieth century, was typical of the American 
youth movements: it was active in Zionist education, but lacked the 
dimension of social rebellion characteristic of the European youth 
movements. Although it supported aliyah, it did not oblige its members 
to settle in Palestine. 

The Bund, the Jewish Socialist Party in Eastern Europe, created its 
own youth movement, which belonged in the category of associations 
that were youth sections of political parties. 
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Jewish Student Organizations in Europe 


The creation of separate organizations of Jewish students in Europe 
was a clear expression of the tensions between non-Jewish and Jewish 
students at European universities, especially in Germany; German 
student associations were hotbeds of antisemitism. But the desire of 
Jews to associate with one another to achieve goals advantageous to 
Jews was also a factor in the formation of the Jewish associations. 
Jewish student organizations also sprang up in the United States, 
for reasons somewhat different from those in Europe, although in 
the first decades of the twentieth century discrimination against Jews 
was not uncommon at American universities. 

Another development was the associations of Jewish students from 
Eastern Europe at many West European universities from the last 
years of the nineteenth century. Because of discriminatory laws in 
Russia, many young Jews were forced to seek university education in 
the West. There they founded associations that had a very dynamic 
intellectual life. 
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The Jews in Muslim Countries 


In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, an important segment of 
the Jewish people lived in Muslim countries, in a broad belt extending 
from Morocco in the west to Afghanistan in the east, and including 
about a dozen countries in North Africa and the Middle East. 

These Jewries evolved very differently from one another. Tradition 
has it that the Jews lived in Yemen in southern Arabia and in 
Morocco in North Africa since the Second Temple period, and 
perhaps even earlier. Other communities, such as those in Turkey 
and Greece, underwent radical transformations in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, with the arrival of the Jewish refugees from Spain 
and Portugal, who imposed their culture, language, and customs on 
the older Jewish society, the Romaniots. Another group was Egyptian 
Jewry: Jews had been in Egypt since times immemorial; but relatively 
few lived there in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and new 
communities arose in the nineteenth century. 

In spite of these differences, several important characteristics linked 
almost all Jewish communities in Muslim lands. Their life in these 
countries and their situation within Islamic society were based on 
two common legal foundations: (1) the principle established by the 
Prophet Mohammed that non-Muslims believing in one God (such as 
Jews and Christians) were protected subjects (dhimmi), although they 
had to pay a special annual tax (jizya); and (2) a set of discriminatory 
laws adopted in the time of the Caliph Omar II (717-719). These 
laws reflected a harsher attitude of Muslim society to the Jews. 
Their implementation, however, varied greatly, depending on which 
religious trend was dominant in a given time and place. 

Most of these Jewish communities were also affected by the rise 
of the Ottoman Empire in the fifteenth century. The Turks came to 
dominate all the countries from northwestern Africa to the Middle 
East, conquering a large segment of southeastern Europe as well, and 
imposing a certain degree of unity in their empire. The decline of the 
Ottoman Empire, which began in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, was reflected in the conditions of its subjects, including the 
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Jews. The “modernization” that began in Europe in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries reached the Ottoman Empire only in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 

The third important factor in the development of the Jewries in 
Muslim lands was the growing European presence in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Many Muslim countries became European 
colonies—from the French conquest of Algeria in 1830 to the British 
occupation of Iraq in World War I. The situation of the Jews improved 
immensely under the colonial or semicolonial European regimes. They 
adapted quickly to the cultural and political changes that swept the 
Muslim countries from the mid-nineteenth century, and participated 
in the economic development associated with the European presence. 
The process was facilitated by another characteristic of most of the 
Jewries in Muslim countries: their urban or semiurban character. 
Even in countries where a large number of Jews lived in villages 
or small towns—such as Morocco, Yemen, and Kurdistan—the 
Jews' occupational structure was more urban than was that of the 
general population. The trend toward urbanization among these Jews, 
once modernization started in the Muslim countries, had interesting 
similarities to the behavior of the Jewish communities in Eastern 
Europe. 

Finally, all the Jewries in Muslim countries faced a common crisis 
caused by the establishment of Israel. A combination of external 
pressures (strong hostility by the general population) and internal 
aspirations (the yearning for Zion component in their Jewish con- 
sciousness) brought about the dissolution of most of these Jewish 
communities. Most of the Jews migrated to Israel; many settled in 
Europe or North America. It is estimated that in 1948, more than 
900,000 Jews lived in Muslim countries. In the 1980s, only 5 to 
10 percent remained. In the second half of the twentieth century, 
the Jewries of the Muslim countries and of the Christian West, who 
had been separated for centuries, met and were reuniting in Israel 
and several other countries. 
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The Jews in Morocco 


The largest Jewish community in the Muslim lands in the twentieth 
century was in Morocco. It is estimated that early in the century, 
about 100,000 Jews lived there, increasing in the 1940s to between 
200,000 and 250,000 (including those in the Tangier international 
zone). 

Jews had lived in Morocco for many centuries. They apparently 
arrived in Roman times, and, with occasional setbacks, their organized 
existence continued until the mid-twentieth century. In the modern 
period, Moroccan Jewry comprised three distinct groups: city dwellers 
along the Atlantic coast; villagers in the south or interior; and 
mountain dwellers, alongside the Berber population. The city dwellers 
were divided into the autochthonous Jews and the “newer” Sephardic 
Jews, descendants of refugees who had come from Spain and Portugal 
in the late Middle Ages. 

Until the French conquest in 1912, Jewish life in Morocco was 
regulated by the traditional Muslim pattern: the Jews were protected 
subjects of the local ruler, and they paid special taxes. In the nineteenth 
century, their situation varied: those living in cities, where the power of 
the Moroccan sultan was effective, were well protected. Those living 
farther away were frequent victims of persecution, which occupied 
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European Jewish public opinion. In 1864, Moses Montefiore visited 
Morocco and persuaded the sultan to revoke anti-Jewish laws. But 
later, under pressure from Muslim clergymen and local rulers, the 
sultan changed his mind. 

The situation of the Jews improved considerably with the estab- 
lishment of the French protectorate over Morocco in 1912. The 
following decades were a period of peace and prosperity for the 
Jewish community (although only in 1956 did the Jews become full 
citizens), and Moroccan Jewry underwent radical internal changes. 
Many villagers settled in the coastal cities. Toward the middle of the 
century, about half of the country's Jews lived in several larger cities, 
especially Casablanca. The Jews in Morocco, like those in Algeria 
and Tunisia, were deeply influenced by French culture, a process 
spurred by the Alliance Israélite Universelle school system. In 1948, 
there were more than fifty Alliance schools in Morocco. 

After 1948, Moroccan Jewry began to emigrate—the majority to 
Israel, some to France, some to other European countries or North 
America. By 1962, 160,000 Jews remained in Morocco; in 1986, there 
were only 12,000, most of them in Casablanca. 
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The mellah of Fez was in the New City, close to the sultan's palace. 
It was a small, very crowded neighborhood, which in 1912 contained 
about 12,000 Jews. It consisted of two parts divided by a main street. 
The more affluent Jews lived in the northwestern part, higher and 
close to the palace; the poorer Jews lived in the southern, lower part. 
A large section of the mellah was burned down in 1912, when the 
Muslim population rioted against the French occupiers. 
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The Jews in Tunisia 


In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Tunisian Jewry consisted of 
two separately organized groups: authocthonous Jews (Touansa) and 
Spanish-Portuguese Jews (Grana), some of whom had come from 
Italy. The two communities were at odds with each other, which 
caused problems within Tunisian Jewry and in its relations with the 
Muslim authorities. An ancient and highly interesting community, the 
subject of many legends, lived on the island of Djerba. 

More than half the country's Jews lived in the capital, Tunis. They 
worked chiefly in commerce and the crafts. Some larger Jewish mer- 
chants were active in the country's international commerce, especially 
with France and Italy. 

In 1881, Tunisia became a French protectorate. The Jewish com- 
munity was reorganized in one unified frame, the Tunisian Jewish 
Welfare Fund, in which the various bodies participated. It dealt with 
both religious and social matters. Tunisian Jewry came under the 
influence of the French language and culture. Many young Jews 
went to France to study, and later occupied important positions in 
the professions. 

During World War II, Tunisia was under German military occu- 
pation from 1942 to 1943, very difficult years for the Jews. Tunisia 
became independent in 1956, and the Jews were granted the civil 
rights enjoyed by the rest of the population. Until 1967, the Tunisian 
government took a relatively moderate position regarding the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Nevertheless, most Jews left the country in the 1950s 
and 1960s, mainly for France and Israel. In 1986, about 3,000 Jews 
remained in Tunisia, mainly in the capital. 


communities the consistorial system that existed in France. Three con- 
sistories were formed—in Algiers, Constantine, and Oran—connected 
with the Central Consistory in Paris and the French administration | 
in Algiers. The Jews underwent a rapid and rather extreme process 
of French acculturation. The richer families sent their sons to study 
at universities in France. On their return to Algeria, they eventually | 
occupied leading positions in the Algerian administration and in the 
professions. 

Algerian Jewry underwent difficult times during World War II, - 
when the French Vichy regime revoked the Crémieux Decree. After 
the struggle for Algerian independence (1956-1962), the Jews con- 
cluded that their future in the new state was doubtful. Most (in 1955, 
they numbered 130,000 to 140,000) emigrated to France; some went to 
Israel and other countries. In the 1980s, a few hundred Jews remained 
in Algeria. 
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The Jews in Libya 


Jews are believed to have lived in Libya since the Second Temple 
period. In modern times, Libyan Jewry was relatively small—about 
25,000 in 1931. Two-thirds lived in Tripoli, where they made up 
20 percent of the population. Benghazi was the second largest com- 
munity. Amruz (near Tripoli) also had an important community, 
and there were several smaller communities in towns along or near 
the Mediterranean coast. Libyan Jews were cohesively organized 
according to traditional patterns, and their relations with their Muslim 
neighbors were relatively good. In 1911, the Italians conquered Libya, 
their domination continuing until 1943, when the British took it. 
The situation of Libyan Jews had been good under the Italians, but 
deteriorated on the eve of and during World War II, when Italy allied 
itself with Germany and the country was a major arena of the military 
operations in North Africa. 

After 1948, almost all of Libya's Jews migrated to Israel, most in 
1948 and 1951, and the rest later. 


The Jews in Egypt 


Jews lived in Egypt almost as long as in Palestine, although there were 
different and noncontinuous Jewish settlements. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, most Egyptian Jews were concentrated in 
two large and well-organized communities, Alexandria and Cairo, in 
such smaller ones as Rosetta, Mansura, and Damietta; and in several 
villages. Their total number was small: in the early nineteenth century, 
there were 5,000 to 7,000 Jews, including about 1,200 Karaites. 

A small segment of the Jewish population consisted of veteran, 
well-established settlers, usually Ottoman citizens. In the eighteenth 
century, European Jewish merchants settled in Alexandria, mostly 
under the protection of the Capitulations (as subjects of foreign 
powers). In the 1820s, Jews from Greece and the Greek islands 
arrived, followed later in the century by more Jews from Greece and 
some from Italy, Iraq, and even Morocco. There was also a significant 
immigration of Ashkenazic Jews from Eastern and Central Europe. 
Many of these newcomers settled in Alexandria, Egypt's gateway to 
Europe and a city of cosmopolitan character and very active economic 
life. 
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Under Mohammed Ali (1805-1848), Egypt opened to European 
modernizing influences. The more affluent part of the population 
began to adopt European customs and languages. The Jews, too, 
accepted the Europeanizing trend. When Great Britain took over 
Egypt in 1882, the Jews' legal status was made equal to that of the 
rest of the population. Many Jews prospered. 

The Jewish population was concentrated in the cities. In the 
late nineteenth century, most breadwinners were in commercial 
occupations—from clerks to middle-size or large merchants. The 
European origin or cultural tendencies of the Jews eased their way 
toward professions connected with Egypt's growing commercial con- 
tact with Europe. Many also acquired higher education, in Egypt or 
abroad, and Jews gradually became prominent in the professions. 

In the nineteenth century, the Cairo and Alexandria communities 
dominated the country's Jewish social and religious life, with the 
support of the authorities. Newcomers had to struggle to establish 
their own synagogues. In 1854, Italian Jews in Alexandria created 
their own communal organization. In 1865, an Ashkenazic community 
was established in Cairo, over the opposition of the incumbent Jewish 
leadership. Over the years, the diversity of Egyptian Jewry expressed 
itself also in the separate Jewish institutions that each group created. 

The relatively good situation of Egyptian Jewry continued until the 
mid-twentieth century. After the establishment of Israel, most Jews 
gradually left Egypt, emigrating to Israel and France, as well as to 
Latin America, the United States, and other countries. In the mid- 
1980s, only a few hundred Jews lived in Egypt, mostly in Cairo and 
Alexandria. 
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The Jews in the Ottoman Empire and Turkey 


The Ottoman Empire underwent many political changes in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries that gradually reduced its size. 
Greece became independent in 1830 (although its northern part, with 
the great Jewish center in Salonika, became part of Greece only 
in 1913). Between 1859 and 1878, the empire lost Walachia and 
Moldavia (which formed Rumania), Bosnia (to Austria- Hungary), 
Serbia, and Bulgaria. Great Britain conquered Egypt in 1882, and 
Italy took over Libya and Rhodes in 1911 and 1912. As a result of 
World War I, the Turks had to yield large parts of the Middle East 
(the Arabian Peninsula, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine). The 
Ottoman Empire was dissolved, and the core that remained became 
modern Turkey. 

Large and varied Jewish communities lived in the lands that had 
been under Ottoman domination. The Jewish population usually 
consisted of groups that had settled in a particular place over the 
centuries. There was usually a small older stratum, the Romaniots (or 
Gregos), which was augmented by a large influx of Jewish refugees 
from Spain and Portugal in the sixteenth century. The Sephardim 
strongly influenced Jewish life and culture during the succeeding 
centuries. In Palestine and in several other places in the empire, 
there were also Ashkenazic Jews. Constantinople was an important 
center of the Karaite sect. An interesting community, with specific 
characteristics, lived in Rhodes. In general, the particular conditions 
in the different parts of the empire were a factor in the shaping of the 
local Jewish communities. 

On the whole, the legal situation of the Jews in the empire was 
good. However, local traditions regarding relations between Jews 
and non-Jews, and the whims of the local ruler, affected the status 
of each community. As “non-believers” (Islamically speaking), Jews 
paid a special tax (jizya, or haradj), were protected subjects (dhimmi), 
had internal autonomy, were unhindered in their economic activities, 
and could, in principle, travel freely. Social reforms in the empire 
in the nineteenth century (the tansimat) bestowed new civil rights 
on Muslim subjects and, as a result of pressure by the European 
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powers, also on non-Muslims. The hakham-bashi (head hakham, or 
chief rabbi) of Constantinople was recognized by the authorities as the 
official religious leader of the Jews of the empire, with a considerable 
voice in the nomination of rabbis (hakhamim) in the larger provincial 
communities. Two commissions were established in each community, 
one for religious and one for social matters, and together with the 
hakhamim they administered the life of the Jewish general community 
(millet, or nation). 

The growing European cultural influence left its mark. A specific 
type of haskalah (Jewish enlightenment) developed among the Jews of 
the major Ottoman centers, especially Constantinople and Salonika. 
One of its results was the flowering of Ladino, which began to be 
used in newspapers and books. 

The Jews acquired full civil rights in the new Turkish state created 
by Mustafa Kemal (Atatürk) in the early 1920s. Most Jews now 
lived in the larger cities. In 1927, half of Turkey's 81,500 Jews lived 
in Istanbul (Constantinople). In the 1920s and 1930s, many Jews 
emigrated, mainly to the Americas. 

After 1948, 30,000 to 40,000 Jews emigrated to Israel. Emigration 
to other countries continued as well. In 1986, about 20,000 Jews lived 
in Turkey, mostly in Istanbul and Izmir. 


Syria and Lebanon 

Syria and Lebanon became separate French mandates after World 
War I, and independent countries after World War II. Only 15,000 
Jews lived in Syria in the 1940s, but the two main communities, 
Aleppo and Damascus, were old and well established. Most Jews left 
Syria after 1948, for Israel or other countries. In the 1980s, a few 
thousand remained, and their situation was precarious. About 4,000 
Jews lived in Lebanon in the 1940s, mainly in Beirut. In the 1950s, 
the Jews in Lebanon were better off than in other Arab countries, 


but in the 1960s most Jews emigrated, only a few remaining in the 
1980s. 
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The Jews in Constantinople (Istanbul) 


Jews lived in Constantinople continuously since antiquity. Their status 
and conditions were affected by the changing character of the city over 
the centuries, from Christian-Byzantine to Muslim-Turkish times. 
There was no permanent Jewish quarter, and in different periods the 
Jews moved from one part of the city to another, although they 
settled for longer periods on the southern shore of the Golden Horn. 

The long presence of the Jews in Constantinople was reflected in 
their internal organization. There was an older group of Romaniots, 
the remnants of the first Jewish settlers. A large number of Jews 
exiled from Spain and Portugal arrived in the sixteenth century. 
They prospered in Constantinople, attaining important positions in 
public life, and created a new Jewish type and culture in the Ottoman 
Empire. Additional Jewish settlers came in later centuries, including, 
in the eighteenth century, Ashkenazic Jews. The various Jewish 
groups did not organize in a common framework, but maintained 
separate communities, according to their origins. Severe fires in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries destroyed large sections of the 
Jewish neighborhoods, which led the diverse groups to seek greater 
cooperation with one another. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries marked a high point in 
the development and influence of Constantinople Jewry. In the 
nineteenth century, the Jews were strongly influenced by the gradual 
penetration of European culture. In 1864, the authorities reorganized 
the minority groups (millets, or nations), including the Jews. The 
post of hakham-bashi (chief rabbi) was created in 1835, with broad 
powers over the religious and internal life of the Jewish communities 
in the empire. This strengthened the position of Constantinople Jewry. 
In the late nineteenth century, 40,000 to 50,000 Jews lived in the city, 
and perhaps even more in the early twentieth century, but their 
number decreased after World War I. With the establishment of 
the Turkish republic, Jews became full citizens, and their economic 
and professional situation improved. Nevertheless, many emigrated, 
mostly to Europe, America, and, after 1948, Israel. About 50,000 
Jews lived in the city in 1948; 30,000 in 1970; and about 18,000 in 
1986. 
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Until the ninteenth century, the Jewish communities of Salonika and 
Constantinople were the two largest in the world. In Salonika, the 
Jews were able to create a much more unified community than in 
Constantinople. In the early twentieth century, there were more than 
50,000 Jews in the city, about half of Salonika's total population. 
There was also a large community of *Doenmeh," descendants of 
seventeenth-century followers of the false messiah Sabbetai Zevi 
who had become Muslims without renouncing Judaism, which they 
interpreted according to new principles. Most of the Jews were 
Sephardim, descendants of Spanish-Portuguese Jews who had arrived 
in the sixteenth century. Salonika became a major religious and 
spiritual center of Sephardic Jewry, known for its rabbis and sages. 
In the nineteenth century, Salonika also became a center of Jewish 
enlightenment (haskalah). A small but very influential element were 
the Francos—European Jewish merchants from Central and Western 
Europe, who were important transmitters of modern ideas. 

The occupational structure of Salonika Jewry was particularly 
interesting; Jews were in all the occupations: manual laborers, steve- 
dores (the large Salonika port was said to have closed down on 
the Sabbath and other Jewish holy days), artisans, as well as large 
merchants, professionals, and bankers. A group of Jewish intellectuals 
and Doenmeh belonged to the Young Turk revolutionaries in the first 
decade of the century. In 1913, the city was handed over to Greece. 

Large fires in the city in 1890 and 1917 destroyed the Jewish 
neighborhoods and ruined their inhabitants. After World War I, 
many Jews left Salonika, while Christian Greeks settled in the city. 
The portion of Jews in the total population decreased in the interwar 
years to 25 percent, but Salonika remained an important Jewish 
center. 

The end of the Jewish community came in the summer of 1943. 
The German conquerors sent most of the 40,000 to 50,000 Jews 
living in Salonika (including many previously deported there from 
other places) to death camps in Poland. In the mid-1980s, only a few 
Jews remained in Salonika. 
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The Ethiopian Jews 


The Jews of Ethiopia (generally called Falashas; they call themselves 
Beta Esrael, or “House of Israel") consider themselves descendants of 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Modern researchers think that 
they are black tribes that adopted the Jewish religion in the Middle 
Ages. Their holy books are the Bible and part of the Apocrypha. 
They did not know the Mishnah or the Talmud. 

It seems that until the seventeenth century, they were a largely 
autonomous community, even independent at times. They retained 
their identity even when subjected to persecutions instigated by Chris- 
tian missionaries. “Pro-Falasha Committees” were organized among 
European Jews in the twentieth century, to help the Ethiopian Jews. 

Their number in the early twentieth century is estimated to have 
been 50,000. They lived in northern Ethiopia, near the Sudanese 
border, in or around the city of Gondar. They worked in agriculture 
and crafts. Their language was Amharic, the official language of 
Ethiopia, but they read the Bible in Ge’ez, the classical holy language 
of the Ethiopian church. They were organized in communities led by 
religious leaders. 

The Jewish Agency established contact with the Ethiopian Jews 
before the creation of the state of Israel. In 1969, they numbered 
25,000 to 30,000. Their situation deteriorated considerably in the 1960s 
and 1970s, due to the political situation in Ethiopia, and efforts were 
made to rescue them. In the mid-1980s, a large portion of Ethiopian 
Jewry arrived in Israel. 
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The Karaites 


The Karaite sect dates to the eighth century. Karaism opposed the 
mainstream Talmudic-rabbinic tradition, rejecting the “Oral Law” 
and adhering to a fundamentalist, literal reading of the written text 
of the Bible. 

In modern times, most Karaites lived in Russia (Lithuania and the 
Crimea), Poland, Egypt, and Palestine. In the eighteenth century, 
when the Russian Empire absorbed Lithuania, the Karaites were 
recognized as a separate religious sect; the same happened in 1840 
regarding the Crimean Karaites. At the end of the nineteenth century, 
there were about 13,000 Karaites in Russia, mostly in the Crimea. The 
Karaites spoke a variety of languages: an Arabic dialect in Iraq and 
Egypt, a Turkish dialect in Constantinople, and Crimean-Tataric in 
the Crimea. 

In the twentieth century, their number decreased to about 12,000 
(1930). Most lived in the Soviet Union, and the rest in Poland 
(Vilna became a Karaite center), Turkey, Iraq, Egypt, and Palestine. 
During World War II, the Germans granted a Karaite request for 
recognition as an independent religious group. Nevertheless, their 
centers in Europe were destroyed. 
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Most Karaites from Muslim countries emigrated to Israel after | 


the establishment of the state. The largest concentration of them 
settled in Ramla, which became the seat of their leading institutions: 
a synagogue, a yeshiva, and a religious court; unlike the Muslim 
or Druse religious courts, however, the Karaite one did not have 
state sanction. Smaller Karaite communities were established in other 
Israeli localities. 

In Israel, they are defined as "Karaite Jews." Since the Karaites 
strictly obey the biblical prohibition against "counting the people," 
there are no exact data about their number. Estimates range from 
10,000 to 18,000, most in Israel, and the rest in the United States, 
Canada, France, and Turkey. 
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The Jews in Iraq 


Iraq became part of the Ottoman Empire in 1638. Jews (referred to 
in Hebrew as Babylonian Jews) had lived in the country since the 
dawn of Jewish history. In the modern period, they were divided 
in two groups: the inhabitants of the lowlands (living mainly in the 
capital, Baghdad), and the mountain Jews of Kurdistan. They were 
defined as a minority (millet), and although their situation depended 
considerably on the whims of the local ruler (the pasha), it was 
usually better than that of the Jews in most other Muslim countries 
and that of the Christian millet. Conditions improved further starting 
in 1839, with the implementation of the social reforms (tanzimat) 
in the Ottoman Empire. The special poll tax (jizya) was abolished 
in 1855, and new rights were gradually granted. With the British 
conquest of Iraq in 1917, the Jews acquired civil rights equal to 
those of the Muslims. After Iraq achieved independence in 1932, 
Jews became full citizens of the new state. Parts of the community 
integrated into the cultural and political life of the general society 
and underwent “Iraqization.” But their situation was ambivalent: 
first signs of discrimination began to appear, reflecting nationalistic 
and anti-European tendencies in Iraqi society. In mid-1941, there 
were severe riots against the Jews in Baghdad and other parts of the 
country. Hundreds of Jews were killed. 

In the twentieth century, more than two-thirds of Iraqi Jewry lived 
in Baghdad, which was the spiritual center for all Jews who lived 
east of Damascus. Its leading position had been established in the 
nineteenth century, in the days of Rabbi Joseph Haim (1833/5-1909), 
the community's leading religious figure from 1859. While the religious 
authority was in the hands of the rabbi, the community was headed by 
the sheikh (or nasi), usually a rich Jew who was well connected with 


the authorities and had the power to veto communa! appointments. qo DÉI 


Baghdad Jewry was a community primarily of merchants, some very 
important, whose activities extended over the whole country and 
beyond. 

Iraqi Jewry had always maintained contact with Palestine. In the 
twentieth century, immigration to Palestine increased, and by 1948, 
about 11,000 Iraqi Jews already lived in the country. The creation 
of Israel caused severe tension between the Jews and the general 
Iraqi population. An agreement was reached in 1950 that enabled all 
the Jews to emigrate from Iraq to Israel. Almost the entire community 
of about 120,000, including the Kurdish Jews, left in a short time 
in what is known as “Operation Ezra and Nehemiah.” Most went to 
Israel; others, to Europe and the United States. By the end of 1951, 
about 6,000 Jews remained in Iraq, and in the mid-1980s, their number 
had diminished to about 200. 
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The Jews in Kurdistan 


The majority of Kurdish Jewry lived in the mountain region of 
northern Iraq. They constituted a well-defined group among Middle 
Eastern Jewry, with their own Jewish culture and traditions, very 
different from those of the Jews in the Iraqi lowlands, and much 
older. In the twentieth century, there were 15,000 to 20,000 Kurdish 
Jews living in about 150 small mountain villages in Iraq and about 
50 villages in northeastern Iran, southeastern Turkey, and Syria—the 
other areas into which Kurdistan extends. They lived in greater hard- 
ship than the Jews of the Iraqi lowlands. The rule of the local Kurdish 
chieftain (the aga), to which they were subject, was often oppressive. 
The portion of Kurdish Jews in agriculture was higher than that of 
other Jewries, but many were virtually serfs. Other Kurdish Jews 
were artisans or small tradesmen. They spoke Judeo-Kurdish, an 
Aramaic dialect used also by other minorities of the region, as well 
as Kurdish, an Indo-European language akin to Persian. 

The political changes in Iraq in the 1930s and 1940s made the 
situation of Kurdish Jews increasingly difficult. Riots against the Jews 
in the lowlands spread to the mountains. Many Kurdish Jews began 
to emigrate to Palestine, to which the community had a longstanding 
attachment, and when Israel was established it already had a sizable 
Kurdish community. Most Kurdish Jews—from Iraq and the neigh- - 
boring countries—went to Israel in *Operation Ezra and Nehemiah." 
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The Jews in Iran 


The Jewish communities in Persia (renamed Iran in 1935) were among 
the oldest in Jewish history. In the early nineteenth century, when 
Persia dominated Afghanistan in the east and regions in Central Asia 
in the north, it had about 50,000 Jews. When those lands were later 
lost, the number of Jews in Persia fell to about 25,000. It rose again 
to 50,000 in the twentieth century, reaching a peak on the eve of 
the creation of Israel—about 90,000, including 13,000 Jews in Iranian 
Kurdistan. On the eve of Israel's establishment, 20,000 to 30,000 
Iranian Jews were living in Palestine. More came later, but in 1975 
there were still about 80,000 Jews in Iran. The Jews were a tiny part 
of the total population: 0.5 percent at the beginning of the century, 
and 0.2 percent in the 1970s. 

The legal situation of the Jews conformed to the traditional Muslim 
pattern: protected subjects, who had to pay the poll tax (Jizya), and 
from time to time were subjected to discriminatory regulations. There 
were occasional persecutions, such as under the Safawid dynasty 
(1502-1736), which tried to convert the Jews. Legislation in 1906 
broadened the civil rights of the non-Muslim minorities, including 
the Jews. The jizya, however, was abolished only in 1926—much later 
than in other Muslim countries—after Reza Shah Pahlevi rose to 
power, and equal rights were granted to all the country's inhabitants. 

The Jews were scattered throughout Iran, living mainly in cities. In 
the early twentieth century, the largest Jewish center was Shiraz and 
its vicinity—although only 10 to 15 percent of all Persian Jews lived 
there. In the coming years, the Jewish population gradually became 
concentrated in several larger centers, especially the capital, Teheran: 
about 30 percent of the country's Jews in 1948, and about 75 percent 
in 1975, when more than 90 percent were living in three major centers. 
Parallel to the concentration in cities, Iranian Jewry was influenced 
by modern European manners and concepts, and integrated into the 
country's social and cultural life. 

The occupations of the Jews reflected their urban character. Until 
the early twentieth century, they were mainly small tradesmen and 
craftsmen. Later they branched out into new fields: as professionals, 
merchants (some of them very large), real-estate agents, and the like. 

Like other Middle Eastern Jewish communities, Iranian Jewry 
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had a twin leadership, religious (the mullah, or rabbi) and secular 
(the kadkhuda). The kadkhuda was responsible for the collection 
of the jizya and the community's relations with the authorities. The 
mullah acted also as religious judge, teacher, and shohet (ritual 
slaughterer). Sometimes the same prestigious figure occupied both 
offices, bearing the title nasi. Sometimes the nasi served with a council 
of elders, the “eyes of the community." In the second half of the 
twentieth century, most matters regarding Iranian Jewry were dealt 
with by the Organization of Teheran Jews, which aimed to represent 
all the country's Jews. 

After 1948, part of Iranian Jewry migrated to Israel. The Islamic 
revolution in 1979 completely changed the internal life of the Jewish 
community. The new regime regarded all Jews as Zionists, and most 
Jewish institutions were forced to cease operations. Several leading 
Jewish figures, including the former head of the Teheran community, 
were executed. Most Jews managed to leave the country, settling 
mainly in Europe, America, and Israel. In 1986, about 22,000 Jews 
remained in Iran, the majority in Teheran. 


The Jews in Afghanistan 


Although there are documents from the early Middle Ages mentioning 
Jews in Afghanistan, most Afghan Jews in the modern period were of 
Persian origin. They lived mainly in the western part of the country, 
in Harat (about 2,000 Jews in the mid-nineteeth century) and Balkh 
(about 100 Jews in the early twentieth century). In 1948, there were 
about 4,000 Jews in the country. Laws enacted in 1933 granted the 
Jews equal rights. 

Afghan Jews were mostly traders, many of them in the international 
commerce between Persia, Bukhara (until the Russian Revolution), 
and India. They had close social and economic relations with the 
Jewish community of Meshed, in northeastern Persia. 

Most Jews left Afghanistan in 1951 and 1952, the majority emigrating 
to Israel, and others to Europe and America. 
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The Jews in Yemen 


As in many other countries, Jews had been living in Yemen for cen- 
turies; legends place them there even before the Second Temple period. 
In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, they were in hundreds 
of communities thoughout Yemen, some of them very small. The 
largest was in San‘a, the capital, where 5,000 to 10,000 Jews lived 
in the early twentieth century, making up 5 to 10 percent of its 
population. 

Most Yemenite Jews were concentrated in three regions: the central 
plateau, in and around San‘a; the south, the Shar‘ab region; and the 
north, the Heidan-ash-Sham region, where the main community lived 
in Sa‘dah. Two additional, smaller Jewish settlements were in Habban 
and its environs and in Aden, Arabia’s important southwestern port, 
under British domination from 1839. In each region, the Jews had 
their distinct dialect (in both Hebrew and Arabic), dress, customs, 
occupations, and pattern of relations with the local populations. 

As was usual in the Muslim lands, the Jews were, in principle, 
protected subjects, paying the jizya and practicing their own religion 
and customs. In fact, however, they were subjected to many discrim- 
inatory regulations: the prohibitions on building houses higher than 
those of their Muslim neighbors and on riding horses. But there 
were no restrictions on their occupations, and they were permitted 
to own real estate and businesses. The Jews were frequent victims of 
Yemen’s internal troubles, such as the protracted struggles between 
the central ruler (the imam) and the local chieftains, or between 
both of these and the Ottoman overlords. The seventeenth century 
was a particularly troubled one. The Sabbatean movement (1667) 
swept Yemenite Jewry, which incensed the Yemeni rulers. In 1679, 
many Jews were exiled briefly to the remote southern city of Mauza. 
New restrictive laws were imposed on the Jews in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries: San‘a’s synagogues were closed for thirty 
years (1762-1792); Jews were forced to do menial cleaning jobs; and 
the community had to deliver Jewish orphans for conversion. These 
regulations were enforced mainly in the central and southern regions, 
where the imam’s authority was more effective. In the north and 
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east, where the tribal heads were powerful, the situation of the Jews 
was sometimes easier. The best place for Jews was Aden, under the 
British. 

After the Ottoman reconquest of Yemen in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, most restrictions against the Jews were abolished. 
But Ottoman power did not extend equally over the whole country; 
it was effective only in the central plateau and along the Red Sea 
coast. In other parts of Yemen, especially in the north and east, 
the local tribes remained semi-independent; toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, they rebelled against the Turks. In 1905, Imam 
Yahya occupied the capital, San‘a, holding it for some months. 
He reinstituted the traditional laws regarding the Jews. They were 
reaffirmed in 1911, when an agreement was reached between the 
imam and the Turks, giving the imam control over the country's 
internal affairs. 

Yemen's Jews were not centrally organized. Each community had 
full local responsibility. The local leadership was divided between 
the mori (rabbi) and the haakil (or sheikh, head, nasi). The mori 
was responsible for the community's internal affairs; the haakil dealt 
with matters between the community and the local rulers. Since his 
position was recognized by the authorities, his standing was higher 
than the mori’s. 

Most Yemenite Jews were craftsmen (few Yemeni Muslims worked 
in crafts) or small businessmen. A few Jews became large merchants, 
some even on an international scale, and had connections with India, 
Iraq, and Ethiopia. Many Jews owned land, although the farming 
was done by Muslims. 

Yemenite Jews began to emigrate from the country in the early 
nineteenth century, establishing communities in India, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Sudan. In 1881, they began to emigrate to Palestine in growing 
numbers. It is estimated that in early 1948, about 52,000 Jews lived 
in Yemen, and tens of thousands of Yemenite Jews were already in 
Palestine. Most of the others migrated to Israel after its establishment. 
In 1986, about 1,000 Jews were living in Yemen. 
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The Jews in the Far East 


Jewish traders visited the Far East in the Middle Ages and established 
commercial relations in different countries, but did not settle there. 
Jews settled in China in the nineteenth century, in the wake of 
the European penetration, mainly in Hong Kong, Shanghai, and 
Tientsin. Most of these Jews were British citizens, from India or 
Iraq. In 1937, there were about 10,000 Jews in China, many of them 
refugees from Europe. From 1938 to 1941, 18,000 to 20,000 Jews 
fled from Europe to Shanghai, then under Japanese domination. In 
the 1940s, their number rose to between 25,000 and 30,000. In 1948, 
after the Communist victory in China, most Jews left the country. 
They emigrated to Israel, the United States, or the Soviet Union. 
Several hundred Jews remained in Hong Kong. 

In the mid-1980s, there were about 1,000 Jews in Japan (mainly in 
Tokyo and Yokohama), about 1,000 Jews in Hong Kong, and a few 
hundred in Singapore, Thailand, and the Philippines. Most of them 
had arrived in these countries in the second half of the twentieth 
century from Europe, Israel, and elsewhere. 


The Jews in India historically consisted of three groups. Two of them, 
Bene Israel and Cochin Jews, had lived in the country since ancient 
times; there is no documentary information about their origins. The 
third group was composed of Jews who had emigrated from various 
countries since the sixteenth century. 

The Cochin Jews lived on the Malabar Coast, in southwestern 
India. The Bene Israel lived in villages in the Konkan region, south 
of Bombay. In the second half of the eighteenth century, they 
began to move to Bombay, and only then was contact established 
between the two groups. The Cochin Jews guided the Bene Israel 
in Jewish matters. The European Jews who arrived in the sixteenth 
century were mostly Spanish-Portuguese, but they also included 
Ashkenazim. They settled in the towns along the Malabar Coast. 
Some mixed with the Cochin Jews, creating yet another Jewish 
group. Additional Jewish settlers migrated from Yemen, Persia, and 
Iraq. At the end of the eighteenth century and especially during 
the nineteenth century, hundreds of Iraqi Jews, mostly from Basra 
and Baghdad (and therefore designated “Baghdadis”), came to India. 


„They settled mostly in Bombay and Calcutta, where they formed 


their own communities. The Baghdadis were large-scale merchants, 
with international connections (the Sassoon, Kedoorie, Gabai, and 
Yehuda families), who traded throughout Asia. 

The situation of the Jews in India was good. Under Dutch dom- 
ination in Cochin (1663-1795), the Jews enjoyed the same rights as 
Jews in Holland. After the British conquest of India in the 1770s, their 
situation remained unchanged. Nevertheless, the rigid caste system in 
Hindu society kept the Jews isolated in their own social stratum. 
In the twentieth century, in Israel, questions arose regarding the 
religious status of the two older groups of Indian Jews (especially the 
Bene Israel), since they observed only part of the Halakhah. Most of 
the problems were solved. 

There were about 7,000 Bene Israel in 1880. In the early twentieth 
century, there were 3,500 Jews in Cochin. In 1948, there were 28,000 
Jews in India, more than half of whom were Bene Israel, and the 
others mainly Baghdadis and Cochin Jews. From the 1950s, many 
Jews left the country, emigrating to Israel, Australia, the United 
States, and Canada. About 10,000 Jews remained in India in 1970, 
and only about 4,200 in 1986. 
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In the nineteenth century, two extensive networks of commercial 
relations developed from several Jewish centers in Muslim countries; 
they eventually spanned half the globe, from England to China through 
the Mediterranean Sea. This was made possible by the improvement 
of communications, greater safety on the intercontinental routes, the 
presence of the colonial powers (as economic and defense factors), and 
the initiative of several large Jewish families that sent representatives 
to establish branches in different countries. There was a striking 
similarity between the economic activities of the great Jewish merchant 
houses in the Orient and those of the Spanish-Portuguese Jews of 
Amsterdam two centuries earlier. 

The economic activities of the Oriental Jews developed along two 
apparently unconnected networks: one extended through North Africa 
and the western Mediterranean region; the other, from Syria and Iraq, 
through the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, to China. 

In the North African network, the Jews were active either as 
independent traders or as commercial agents for local chieftains and 
Muslim rulers who regarded the Jews as buffers against European 
penetration. Their business dealings with Leghorn, Marseilles, 
Gibraltar, and Manchester covered the import and export of a wide 
range of commodities: they imported textiles, candles, sugar, and tea 
(which had become very popular in Morocco); they exported cereals, 
oils, leather, amber, coral, rubber, and ostrich feathers (the last two 
on caravans crossing the Sahara, in which the Jews also traveled). 
One of their major problems was how to compete with the European 
merchants, who enjoyed the support of their governments. But their 
good relations with the local rulers ensured them success, and in 
the end the European businessmen (and the consuls behind them) 
cooperated with the Jewish merchants instead of competing with 
them. The Jewish traders also bought shares in enterprises related 
to their business, such as the Paquet company (maritime transport) 
and the Péreire bank, which consequently expanded its operations in 
North Africa. 
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The importance of the Jewish merchants was reflected in their social 
standing. In Tunisia and Algeria, the Muslim authorities appointed 
the most important Jewish businessmen as heads (mukadam, ka'id) of 
the local Jewish communities; in Morocco, the great Jewish merchants 
were given the title tudjar a-sultan (the king’s trader), which carried 
with it special privileges, such as exemption from the jizya. 

The Asiatic network differed from the North African one in that 
it was based on the initiative of members of several families who, 
unsupported by local rulers and starting from humble beginnings, 
built up veritable commercial empires. Two examples are David 
Sassoon and David Joseph Ezra. 

David Sassoon, the son of a Baghdad merchant, settled in the early 
nineteenth century in Basra, on Iraq’s Persian Gulf shore. Later, he 
moved to Bombay. With his brother and several Jewish partners, he 
began to export indigo to Europe, especially to Britain—from where 
he exported textiles to the Orient. The Sassoons invested their earnings 
in textile mills in Bombay and opened commercial branches along the 
Indian Ocean, passing through Calcutta to China, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong. In the second half of the nineteenth century, the family 
extended its operations to Aden, in southern Arabia, and to Egypt; in 
partnership with Yemenite Jewish merchants, even got to Ethiopia. 
At-the end of the nineteenth century, the Sassoon family transferred 
its business headquarters to London. 

David Joseph Ezra was born in Aleppo, Syria, moved to Baghdad 
and Basra, and later to Calcutta. In 1820, he began, like the Sassoons, 
to trade in indigo. In the second half of the nineteenth century, 
he became one of the largest exporters of opium from China. The 
opium was sent to Europe through stations along the Persian Gulf 
and the Baghdad-Istanbul route that were controlled by members 
of his family or other Jewish partners. The Ezra family developed 
close relations with the rulers of the Muscat principality. Acting as 
the rulers’ commercial agents, the Ezras established business relations 
with Zanzibar, on Africa’s eastern coast. 
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The Jews in East Central Europe in the Interwar Years 


Eastern Europe underwent far-reaching political changes in the wake 
of World War I. The Austro-Hungarian Empire was dissolved, and 
the considerably reduced Austrian state (whose Jewish population was 
concentrated in the capital, Vienna) belonged culturally to Western 
Europe. Large parts of the former Russian Empire became independent 
countries. 

About 8 million Jews, half of the Jewish people, lived in Eastern 
Europe in the interwar period. Politically, they were divided into 
two groups: one in the Soviet Union, and the other in East Central 
Europe. The large Jewish group in the Soviet Union found itself 
in conditions very different from those of other European Jewries, 
as a result of the Russian Revolution. In the southern part of East 
Central Europe (the Balkans), sevetal Jewish communities bore the 
mark of their particular history, influenced by the former Turkish 
presence in part of the region and by their unique ethnic composition, 
including Sephardim. 

About 5 million Jews lived in seven countries of East Central 
Europe, from Estonia in the north to Rumania in the south. Most of 
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those countries became politically independent after World War I, or 
gained territory (Rumania) or lost it (Hungary). The Jewries of Central 
Europe were one of the most vital segments of the Jewish people, with 
well-established religious and cultural traditions, social characteristics 
that distinguished them from the general populations, and a very high 
level of Jewish consciousness. In most countries (the main exception 
being Czechoslovakia), relations between Jews and non-Jews were 
not good, and they deteriorated in the 1930s. This was partly a 
continuation of former tensions. In addition, political conditions in 
most of the new states were unstable, and the economic situation 
was difficult. Many new states contained large national minorities, 
including Jews, who did not live peacefully either with one another or 
with the majority group. The influence of the Nazi regime in Germany 
beginning in 1933 exacerbated the already deteriorating situation of 
the Jews in almost all the East Central European countries. The 
development of East Central European Jewry had a tragic dimension, 
presaging the impending disaster of World War II. 
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89 
Cultural Subgroups Among the Jews in 
East Central Europe 


With regard to the dominant non-Jewish cultural orientation, the 
Jews of East Central Europe may be divided into six major groups: 
German, Russian, Polish, Czech, Hungarian, and Rumanian. The 
political borders of the new East European states and the cultural 
borders of these subgroups did not coincide. Indeed, some states—such 
as Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania—contained more than 
one subgroup, while in some regions, several cultural influences 
existed side by side—German and Russian in the Baltic countries, 
SOVIET Hungarian and German in Transylvania. Nor was this situation static; 
since the national problem was of foremost importance in most of 
the new countries, several governments (dominated by the majority 
national group) vigorously sought to propagate their own national 
zm = culture, especially their language. Sometimes the Jews, too, vacillated 
GERMANY A LX between different cultures—for example, between the Czech and the 
= PE German orientation in Czechoslovakia. The national question added 
a dimension to the complex situation of the Jews in the East Central 
European countries, and to their troubled relations with the non- 
Jewish populations. 
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*Western European" and "Eastern 
European" Types of Jewries in East 
Central Europe 


Two models of Jewish communal life existed in interwar East Central 
Europe, distinguished by economic structure, religious affiliation, SWEDEN 
demographic pattern, political behavior, and the extent and character 
of acculturation. The West European model was typical of communities 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and Hungary. The East European model \ 
was found in Galicia, central Poland, Polish Lithuania, independent e? 
Lithuania, Bukovina, Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, Bessarabia, and 
Latgalia (southern Latvia). Some regions, such as Slovakia and N My SOVIET 
Moldavia, had a mixed type. / 

The West European model was usually urbanized and middle class. 
The Jews abandoned Yiddish for the local vernacular and could be 
considered acculturated, and Reform Judaism of one kind or another 
was practiced in those communities. There was a low birth rate and 
a significant out-marriage rate. The patterns of Jewish behavior were 
quite similar to those of German, French, and English Jewries. 

The East European type was also largely urban, but the communities 
had preserved the old-style shtetl. The Jews usually belonged to 
the lower middle and working classes, had a relatively low level of 
acculturation, spoke Yiddish, were Orthodox, had large families, were 
a large percentage of the total population, and rarely out-married. 
Acculturation often led to modern nationalism rather than to the 
politics of integration. Jewish identification was religious (meaning 
Orthodox) and/or national (in many instances secular national). 

There were clear differences in the public and political behavior 
of the two groups. It was the Jews of the East European type 
who developed the diverse Jewish ideological positions, such as 
autonomism, Zionism, Jewish socialism, and Hebrew and Yiddish 
education and culture, and who established the political parties to YUGOSLAVIA 
implement these ideas. Among the Jewish communities of the West DEO. mies 
European type, autonomous Jewish culture and politics were much 
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The Jews in Eastern Europe After 
World War I 


Most of the states carved out of Eastern Europe and the Balkans 
after the dissolution of the Russian and Austro-Hungarian empires 
were multinational. The Paris Peace Conference (1919) established the 
principle that the rights of minorities should be protected. The issue 
was much debated between the representatives of the victorious 
Entente powers and of the new states. The latter stressed that civil 
rights also guaranteed national rights, while the representatives of the 
national groups (including the Jews) demanded explicit recognition of 
their national status in addition to civil rights. 


Jewish Delegations at the Paris Peace 
Conference, 1919 
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Equal Rights and Minority Rights After 
World War I 
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Pogroms in Russia and Poland, 1917-1921 
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The Jews were one of the largest minority groups in several of | 
the new states. Jewish delegates from these countries, as well as | 
from Jewish organizations in Western Europe and America, went to | 
Paris to lobby for Jewish rights in the new states. They disagreed 
among themselves about whether the Jews should content themselves | 
with full civil rights or insist on recognition as a national group. On | 
March 28, 1919, the Committee of Jewish Delegations to the Peace 
Conference was formed, comprising those seeking national recognition 
for East European Jews: the delegates of the East European Jewish | 
national councils and the American Jewish Congress. Those who 
did not support the quest for national rights acted separately: the 
Joint Foreign Committee (representing part of British Jewry), the f 
Alliance Israélite Universelle, and members of the American Jewish | 
Committee. The Zionists, who were the driving force behind the 
Committee of Jewish Delegations, also appeared separately before 
the peace conference's Council of Ten, on February 27, 1919. Led 
by Chaim Weizmann, they presented the case for a Jewish national 
home in Palestine. 

The treaty with Poland, approved on June 28, 1919, was the most 
important document to come out of the conference on the minorities 
question. Several articles guaranteed the rights of the minorities 
living in Poland, but no mention was made of national rights. The 
treaty also included two "Jewish" clauses (numbers 10 and 11), 
which guaranteed the Jews control over their schools and recognized 
Saturday as the Jewish day of rest. Similar treaties were signed with 
the other new or restructured states. In practice, few of the new states 
fully upheld the Jewish minority clauses. During the 1930s, growing 
internal problems in most East European states and the influence of | 
the German Nazi regime worsened the general situation of the East | 
European Jewries. 

While negotiations were going on in Paris, the situation of the Jews 
in the lands bordering Poland and the Soviet Union deteriorated. The | 
political uncertainty during the establishment of the Soviet and Polish | 
states, and the internal struggle between the Red Russians and their | 
opponents (White Russians and other groups), led to civil war in| 
a region densely inhabited by Jews, in Galicia and in the former | 
Pale of Settlement. The Jewish population suffered terribly from E 
soldiers’ violence. The forceful intervention of the new Soviet regime | 
improved the situation in the territories under its control. This did not | 
apply to other armies, such as the Poles in the north and the bands | 
led by Simon Petlyura and other chieftains in the Ukraine, who} 
killed téns of thousands and destroyed hundreds of communities. 
The pogroms that erupted between 1917 and 1921 were the worst 
anti-Jewish outbreaks since the Cossacks' rebellion in 1648 and 1649. 
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Jewish Civil and Political Organizations 
in the Interwar Years 
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Changing concepts about Jewish society and Jewish rights gave birth 
in the first quarter of the twentieth century to new patterns of civic 
and political action and to new forms of Jewish organization. 

Three main types of organizations were active among the Jews in 
the interwar years. One was the “civil-rights” association, such as 
the Alliance Israćlite Universelle in France and the American Jewish 
Committee, whose concepts had been formulated in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. They felt that the Jews were entitled to 
full civil and political equality in the countries in which they lived, 
and they worked to ensure this. Another type was also concerned 
with civil rights, but it developed new ideas or new organizational 
structures. A particularly interesting example was the first American 
Jewish Congress (1916-1920). Its structure was democratic, with 
almost all the trends in American Jewry represented in it. One of its 
aims was to gain for the East European Jews recognition as national 
minorities in their countries of residence. The Centralverein, the 
important German Jewish civil-rights organization, created a broad 
democratic structure, which developed in a semipolitical direction. 
Another association of a civil and political nature was the League for 
the Attainment of Full Civil Rights for the Jewish People, established 
in Russia during the first revolution, in 1905. 

The third type of organization was the Jewish political party. Parties 
were founded in various East European countries with the purpose 
of attaining civil and national rights for the Jews. They attained 
their fullest fruition in Poland, the largest Jewish center in interwar 
Europe. The various Jewish parties in Poland—Zionist, religious, 
socialist, autonomist—vied with one another (and sometimes also 
collaborated) on three electoral levels: the Polish parliament (Sejm), 
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the city councils, and the Jewish kehillot (community councils). The 
Zionists had a slight electoral edge, which, however, they usually failed 
to take advantage of because of their internal political differences. 
Other strong parties were Agudat Israel (Orthodox) and the Bund 
(socialist. Unlike in Russia before the Bolshevik Revolution, the 
Bund operated in Poland as a legal party. It also did much for the 
development of Jewish culture and education in Yiddish, and acted 
forcefully against Polish antisemitism. The Zionists, a central factor 
in the struggle for Jewish rights in Poland, were no less active in the 
work for the establishment of a Jewish national home in Palestine. 
The Zionist youth movements in Poland were the strongest in Europe. 

Other East European Jewries (in Lithuania, Latvia, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania) developed political structures similar to the Polish one, 
although on a smaller scale. As in Poland, the Jews in most of these 
countries were divided in different ethnic and cultural groups, which 
also affected the positions they took on public issues. 

The overall picture of the Jewish organizational and political ac- 
tivities in the interwar years indicated a tendency in modern Jewish 
society (or in a significant part of it) to broaden the patterns of 
Jewish self-definition that had been shaped in the nineteenth century. 
In the delicate balance between general and Jewish life, there was 
a tendency to give more weight to the Jewish dimension and to 
act according to new concepts with different civil and/or political 
means. That development came to its fullest expression in the East 
European Jewries, but in diverse and more moderate forms it could 
be found also among Western Jewries (in Europe and America), 
even when they espoused the principle of Jewish political, social, and 
cultural integration into the general society. 
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92 The Jews in Poland, 1921-1931 


About 3 million Jews lived in Poland in the interwar years, making 
it the largest Jewish community outside the United States. The Jews 
made up about 10 percent of the Polish population, but about 30 
percent of all city dwellers. 

The treaty signed by Poland on June 28, 1919, gave the Jews full 
Polish citizenship and guaranteed specific Jewish interests (religion, 
language, education). In practice, however, the attitude of the au- 
thorities was at least suspicious, and became increasingly negative. 
Antisemitic traditions and efforts to "Polonize" the state found ex- 
pression in a variety of limitations imposed on the Jews. The difficult 
economic situation and the growing power of right-wing political 
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Ukrainian Jewry 
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The Polish state, reborn in 1919, was multinational. One-third of its 
population consisted of minorities: Ukrainians, Jews, White Russians, 
and Germans. The Jews, the second largest national group in Poland, 
belonged to five different historical subgroups. 


Congress (Central) Poland Jewry 

In the nineteenth century, Central Poland, although under Russian 
domination, was the heart of ethnic Poland. Some Jews in the larger 
cities were influenced by the dominant Polish culture, although the 
Hasidic movement was very strong in Central Poland. 


Galician Jewry 

Until the end of World War I, Galicia belonged to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, where Jews had enjoyed full civil rights since 1867. 
In the interwar years, the Polish cultural influence became stronger 
than the former German one. Jewish enlightenment had deep roots in 
Galicia, but the opposing Hasidic movement was also very influential. 


Belorussian and Lithuanian Jewry 


Both Belorussia and Lithuania, which had been parts of the Russian 
Empire, were divided after World War I among four countries: the 
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groups increased the pressure on the Jewish population. 

Although the conditions in Poland spurred many Jews to emigrate, 
the interwar years were a period of cultural and educational blossoming 
and intense public and political activity. Communal institutions were 
established, including an impressive Jewish school system in which 
instruction was mostly in Yiddish or Hebrew. 

Jewish life in Poland came to an end in World War II. More than 
90 percent of Polish Jews were exterminated in the Holocaust. One of 
the most important communities in the history of the Jewish people 
disappeared. 
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Soviet Union, Poland, Lithuania, and Latvia. In Poland, the area 
involved was called kresy, the borderlands, whose Jews were less 
open to external influences than were those of Congress Poland and 
Galicia. Besides Yiddish, they spoke Russian rather than Polish. The 
Lithuanian region, with its well-known major city, Wilno (Vilna), 
was a strong center of haskalah and of opposition to the Hasidic 
movement. From the late nineteenth century, Jewish national move- 
ments developed here, both the socialist Bund and Zionism. 


Ukrainian Jewry 

Until World War I, the province of Volhynia was part of the Russian 
Ukraine. In the view of the Poles, it, too, belonged to the kresy. As 
in the Lithuanian region, the Jewish intelligentsia was oriented to 
Russian rather than to Polish culture. Yet the Ukrainian Jews there 
were a distinct group. 


“German” Jewry 
Upper Silesia, Poznan (Posen) and Pomorze (Pomerania) belonged 
to Germany until the end of World War I, and the Jews there leaned 
toward German culture. Few Jews remained in these provinces in the 
interwar period. 
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The differences between the economic structures of the Jews and 
non-Jews were reflected in both their occupational and their social 
structures: among non-Jews, there was a preponderance of salaried 
laborers; among Jews, the majority were self-employed— mostly arti- 
sans, coachmen, and small merchants. The Jews were a mainly urban 
population, occupied in commerce, crafts, and light industry, with 
only a minority working in agriculture. 
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The Jews in Warsaw 


Until the late eighteenth century, Jews were not permitted to settle 
in Warsaw, although a few thousand had special permits to live 
there. After the partitions of Poland, the city came under Prussian 
domination (1796-1807), and in spite of continuing restrictions, the 
number of Jews grew to about 7,700. Most concentrated in the 
Marywil neighborhood (later called Theater Square) and the nearby 
streets. During the time of the Warsaw Duchy (1807-1815), most 
Jews were forced to move to the southern and southwestern parts 
of the city. They settled around Marszalkowska, Krolewska, and 
Twarda streets, up to the southern border of Jerozolimska Boulevard. 
In the mid-nineteenth century, the Jews were again forced to move 
to the northern part of the city. In 1862, the Jews in Congress 
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Poland were granted the same rights as the rest of the population, 
and could now live freely in Warsaw. The city's Jewish population 
grew rapidly, reaching 337,000 in 1914, and expanded around the old 
nucleus, especially southward. Warsaw's Jewish community became 
the largest in Europe and, unlike in other cities with large Jewish 
populations, remained concentrated in the central part of the city, 
relatively few Jews settling beyond it. There they made up about 37 
percent of the total population, a percentage that remained stable in 


rban and Rural Population in Lithuania and Latvia 
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Lithuania 

A large and well-established Jewish community lived in historical 
Lithuania. After World War I, the country was divided between 
Poland and the Soviet Union, and only the northwestern part became 
independent. Vilna, the foremost Jewish center of old Lithuania, 
became part of Poland. 

The Jews acquired extensive national and cultural rights in the 
new state, and the government included a minister for Jewish affairs. 
The kehillot (community councils) had official recognition; Jews 
controlled their own education and culture; Jewish parties organized 
on the Polish pattern and participated in the general political life. 

In 1926, there was a right-wing revolution in Lithuania, and all 
democratic institutions were abolished. The policy toward the Jews 
changed completely, and strong antisemitic trends developed. Eco- 
nomic pressure was exerted against the Jews, aimed at reducing their 
numbers in various occupations. 

Lithuania was occupied by the Germans in 1941. During the war, 
90 percent of the Lithuanian Jews were exterminated. 


Latvia 


About 100,000 Jews lived in Latvia in the interwar period, enjoying 
relatively good conditions until 1934. Their rights as citizens and as 
a minority were recognized, and they organized their own communal 
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the interwar period. In some neighborhoods, as many as 90 percent 
of the inhabitants were Jews. 

Warsaw was a major center of Jewish culture and public life. 
All parties and movements active in modern Jewry organized, met, 
and struggled in Warsaw: Zionists and assimilationists, socialists and 
capitalists, Hasidim and Mitnagdim, religious and secular Jews. 

Warsaw Jewry was destroyed during World War II. In the mid- 
1980s, about 3,000 Jews lived in the city, most of them elderly. 


The Jews in the Baltic States in the Interwar Years 
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institutions and schools, formed parties, and elected representatives 
to parliament. Latvian Jews came under various cultural influences, 
which found expression in the languages used in the Jewish schools: 
Russian, German, Yiddish, or Hebrew. Economically, they were better 
off than the Jews in neighboring countries. They concentrated in the 
cities; in 1935, about half of all Latvian Jews lived in the capital, 
Riga. 

After a fascist revolution in Latvia in 1934, all autonomous insti- 
tutions were abolished. Jews were now defined as a religious group 
only. Antisemitism surged in the late 1930s. Latvia was conquered 
by the Russians in 1939, and by the Germans in 1941. The Germans, 
with the help of part of the non-Jewish population, killed about 90 
percent of the Latvian Jews. 


Estonia 


Fewer than 5,000 Jews lived in Estonia in the interwar years, half of 
them in the capital, Tallinn. Their legal situation was among the best 
in East European Jewry. They had full civil rights and were recognized 
as a national minority. Although Estonia, too, was conquered by 
the Germans in World War II, 60 percent of its Jews escaped to 
the Soviet Union. Most of those who remained were exterminated by 
the Germans. 
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The Jews in Czechoslovakia in the Interwar Years 
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As formed after World War I, Czechoslovakia was a mosaic of 
various national groups living in five regions. There were old Jewish 
communities in all parts of the new state. Because of the diversity of 
general cultural influences, there were profound differences between 
the Jews in the western regions (Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia), which 
had belonged to the Austro-German part of the Hapsburg Empire, 
and the Jews in the eastern regions (Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia), which had belonged to the Hungarian part of the empire. 
The western Jews were urban; those in the eastern regions lived in 
villages or small towns. Additional differences were related to patterns 
of acculturation, religious tendencies, socioeconomic structure, and 
demographic trends. For example, while the Jewish population in the 
eastern part of the country was still growing, the Jews in the western 
part were experiencing the demographic problems characteristic of 
Western Jewry in general—no numerical growth and gradual aging. 

The Czechoslovakian state scrupulously respected the national 
rights of its different groups, including the Jews. But there were 
severe tensions among the nationalities themselves. Since the Jews 
were not territorially concentrated but lived among other nationalities, 
they were accused by the Czechs of being representatives of German 
culture, or by the Slovaks of propagating Hungarian influences. In 
fact, between 1921 and 1930, there was an increase in the number of 
Jews who defined themselves as Czech nationals. Furthermore, fewer 
Jews regarded themselves as Germans or Hungarians, and relatively 
more defined themselves as Jewish nationals. 

Czechoslovakia was conquered by the Germans in' the spring of 
1938. Many Jews left the country before the start of World War 
Il. Of those who remained, about 85 percent (according to the 1938 
borders) were exterminated during the Holocaust. ` 
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The Jews in Hungary in the Interwar Years 


Hungary as reconstituted after the Trianon Treaty of 1920 was a 
much smaller country than it had been in 1914. All the national 
minorities that had lived in Hungary were incorporated into other 
states, together with several million Hungarians—including hundreds 
of thousands of Jews (mainly in Czechoslovakia and Rumania). In 
theory, the Jews were full citizens, and since Hungary was a country 
of only one nationality, they were recognized as a religious group. In 
practice, antisemitism was rampant; Hungary was the only European 
country besides Germany to adopt explicit antisemitic laws before 
World War II (1938-1939). 

Hungarian Jewry decreased in the interwar period, from 473,400 
in 1920 to about 400,000 in 1939—mainly because of a low fertility 
rate and emigration. About 45 percent of Hungarian Jews lived in 
the capital, Budapest, which was one of the major Jewish centers in 
Europe at the time. Although their percentage in the city's population 
was decreasing (23.2 percent in 1920, to 18.9 percent in 1935), the Jews 
remained an important element in Budapest's cultural and economic 
life. In 1930, 55.1 percent of the lawyers in Budapest were Jews, as 
were 40.2 percent of the doctors and 36.1 percent of the journalists. 
Similar percentages obtained in the country as a whole: in 1920, 50.6 
percent of the Hungarian lawyers, 59.9 percent of the doctors, and 
34.3 percent of the journalists and editors were Jews. Budapest was 
Hungary's only large Jewish center. A significant part of the Jewish 
population lived in dozens of relatively small communities in the 
northeastern part of the country. 

Hungarian Jewry suffered heavy losses in the Holocaust. About 75 
percent of the Jews who lived within the borders of Trianon Hungary 
perished, most of them in 1943 and 1944. 
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The Rumanian state was formed in 1859 through the unification of 
the principalities of Moldavia and Walachia (or Muntenia), which 
included the western region of Oltenia. The kingdom received in- 
ternational recognition after the Berlin Conference in 1878, when 
northern Dobrogea (Dobruja) was added to it. After World War I, 
these regions were called the Regat, or Old Kingdom. Some Jews had 
lived in the principalities (especially Moldavia) since the Middle Ages. 
In the nineteenth century, their numbers grew; Jews arrived from the 
north (Poland, Galicia) and from the east (the Russian Empire) to 
settle in the Regat. The Jewish population in Moldavia increased 


. The Jews in Rumania: Late Nineteenth Century 
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from 15,000 in 1803 to 196,800 in 1899; in Walachia, from 4,200 in 
1831 to 60,800 in 1899, about 60 percent of Jews living in the capital, 
Bucharest. In the nineteenth century, the Jews were the second largest 
religious group in the kingdom, after the Orthodox Christians. They 
constituted 4.5 percent of the total population, but 10.4 percent of 
the population in Moldavia, where about 75 percent of the Rumanian 
Jews lived. In general, they were an urban population: 20.2 percent 
in the thirty-two regional capitals, and 40 percent of the city dwellers 
in Moldavia. 

The question of the civil rights of Rumanian Jews occupied Jewish 
public opinion in Western Europe since the formation of the kingdom. 
The Berlin Conference of 1878 had established that all inhabitants 
of Rumania should receive full civil rights, regardless of religious 
affiliation. But anti-Jewish sentiment ran high among all sectors of 
the general population, and the Rumanian government circumvented 
the 1878 decision by declaring most Jews to be aliens. In 1899, the 
country had only about 10,000 Jews, or 4 percent of the Jewish 
population, of any nationality, only 4,000 of whom were Rumanian 
citizens. All the others—96 percent of the Jewish population—re- 
mained without civil and political rights. The combination of civil 
disabilities and economic difficulties impelled many Jews to emigrate 
in the 1880s: to Western Europe, the United States, and Palestine. 
From 1881 to 1914, 75,000 Rumanian Jews entered the United States, 
representing 80 to 90 percent of the Rumanian emigrants. In the 
early twentieth century, the rate of natural increase among Rumanian 
Jews dropped sharply. This, together with the high emigration rate, 
resulted in a decline in Rumania's Jewish population from 266,700 
to 240,000 between 1899 and 1912, and a drop in the proportion of 
Jews in the total population from 4.5 to 3.3 percent. 
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As a result of World War I, Rumania became a multinational state: 
Transylvania in the west (formerly Hungarian), Dobrogea (Dobruja) in 
the south (from Bulgaria), Russian Bessarabia in the east, and Austrian 
Bukovina in the north became part of the new Rumania. Many of 
these territories contained large Jewish communities. According to 
records, Rumania's Jewish population had risen by 1930 to 757,000. 
But there are many indications that its actual, undeclared number 
| was about 20 percent higher. Culturally, these Jewries continued to 
| belong to their historical groups, only the Jews of the Regat (the Old 
Kingdom) coming under Rumanian cultural influence. 

Seventy percent of Rumanian Jews lived in cities, as compared with 
20 percent of the general population. Their urban character found 
expression in their occupational structure: in 1930, 73.2 percent of 
the general population lived from agriculture, while only 6.5 percent 
| of Jews did so; the rest were concentrated in commerce, crafts, and 
industry. 

The legal situation of Rumanian Jews remained problematic in 
the enlarged state. At the Paris Peace Conference, Rumania had 
pledged to grant full citizenship to all the inhabitants of its new 
lands. Where the Jews were concerned, however, only those of the 
Regat became citizens, while difficulties were created regarding all 
the others. Antisemitism, a serious problem even before 1919, became 
worse in the interwar period: antisemitic parties were organized, and 
the Jews were subjected to pogroms and economic pressure. This 
resulted in a sizable Jewish emigration. 

Rumania, which fought in World War II on the German side, 
underwent several territorial changes during the war that affected 
its large Jewish population. The Jews in Bukovina, Bessarabia, and 
Transylvania suffered considerably, under either a German or a 
Rumanian military presence, with many sent to extermination camps. 
In the Old Kingdom, despite Rumanian antisemitism, the Jews fared 
better. About half of the Jews living within the country's 1939 borders 
perished during the war. 
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The Jews in Rumania in the Interwar Years 
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Four countries in southeastern Europe (the Balkans) contained impor- 
tant Jewish communities: Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, and European 
Turkey. Before World War II, the Jews numbered about 250,000, 
about 100,000 of whom lived in two cities that were Jewish centers 
of great historical significance: Salonika (which after 1913 belonged 
to Greece) and Constantinople. 

Sixty percent of the Jews in these countries were Sephardim, 
descendants of Jews expelled from Spain and Portugal at the end 
of the fifteenth century. They had gradually settled in the Ottoman 
Empire, where they had been well received, prospered, and created 
influential Jewish centers. Parts of southeastern Europe were under 
Turkish domination until the nineteenth century, and Jews had settled 
there, too. 

In the twentieth century, the Jewish communities in southeastern 
Europe were very different from one another. The Jews of Sofia, 
the capital of Bulgaria, and of Salonika were organized in a more 
unified structure than were those of Constantinople (Istanbul), who 
were divided into many independent communities. In Yugoslavia, 
Jewish groups of various historical roots found themselves living 
in the same state as a result of World War I. An imaginary line 
divided the Ashkenazic and Sephardic spheres of Jewish influence in 
Yugoslavia, evident also in the country's three major Jewish centers: 
Zagreb, Sarajevo, and Belgrade. In Sarajevo, in Bosnia, the Sephardic 
community was more influential, while in Zagreb, the capital of 
Croatia, the Ashkenazic element was dominant. Belgrade, in Serbia, 
was on the line dividing the two spheres: the community had originally 
been Sephardic, but in the nineteenth century there was a large 
Ashkenazic influx. In the interwar period, the two groups were equally 
represented. 

The Jews in all four countries were well integrated into and accul- 
turated to the general society. But unlike those in Western Europe, 
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the Jewish communities in the Balkans maintained distinct social 
patterns. Assimilation and out-marriage were relatively low. 

In World War II, Bulgaria allied itself with the Germans. Yet 
in spite of many antisemitic measures, the Bulgarian government 
refused (after some vacillation) to hand over its Jewish citizens to the 
Germans. Yugoslavia and Greece were occupied by the Italians and 
the Germans, and most of the Jews there were sent to extermination 
camps. About 86 percent of Greek Jews and about 80 percent of 
Yugoslavian Jews perished in the Holocaust. 


—— 


The Jews in Western Europe in the 1930s 


Almost 1.7 million Jews lived in Western Europe in the 1930s, 70 

percent of them in Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. Most 

lived in cities, especially in the capitals. Half were concentrated in 

six large centers: Berlin, London, Paris, Amsterdam, Antwerp, and 

Vienna. In a few countries, about 50 percent or more of the Jews 
| lived in the capital: Austria (91 percent), the Netherlands (56 percent), 

France (46 percent), and the United Kingdom (67 percent). The same 
applied to several countries with smaller Jewish populations. 

West European Jewry in the interwar period was very much the 
product of the large Jewish immigration from Eastern Europe that 
began in the second half of the nineteenth century. Between 1897 
and 1939, the Jewish population of France trebled, and that of Great 
Britain grew four- or fivefold. The West European Jewries may be said 
to have been *East European" in some of their basic characteristics, 
even if the second and third generations underwent rapid and far- 
reaching acculturation to the societies into which they were born. An 
additional Jewish group in almost all the countries were the refugees 
from Germany, who arrived after 1933. 

British Jewry underwent two basic transformations in the modern 
era. At its beginnings, in the seventeenth century, its composition 
was mainly Spanish-Portuguese. Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, Ashkenazic Jews, mostly from Central Europe, settled in 
England. And from the mid-nineteenth century, British Jewry grad- 
ually became predominantly East European. From the start, most 
Jews who settled in the United Kingdom were attracted to London. 
Although from the late eighteenth century, Jewish communities were 
established in other English cities, they remained much smaller than 
the London center. The second largest community in England was 
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in Manchester, which in the 1930s had fewer than 40,000 Jews. 

The Jewish community in the Netherlands was the fourth largest 
in Western Europe. Its development was similar in certain respects 
to that in Britain: the Spanish-Portuguese origins, the Ashkenazic 
newcomers in the late seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, and 
the East European immigrants in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. In 1909, only 6,600 Sephardic Jews lived in Holland, 6 
percent of the Jewish population. Dutch Jewry numbered 104,000 in 
1899, a figure that remained stable until 1940. 

In the interwar years, the internal life of most West European 
Jewish communities was marked by serious demographic problems. 
Whatever numerical increase there was in these communities resulted 
entirely from Jewish immigration, while the older segments of the 
Jewish populations showed a negative demographic balance, because 
of low birth rates, a growing rate of out-marriage, and conversion. 
In some countries (such as Switzerland, Italy, and Germany before 
1933), not even the arrival of Jewish immigrants could compensate for 
the losses due to the other factors. Most of the West European Jewries 
were not organic Jewish communities in the sense of developing stable 
patterns of Jewish life accepted by most members. The extensive ac- 
culturation of the older element of Jewish society, and the differences 
between it and Jewish newcomers with very different characteristics, 
created a situation in which the diverse segments of Jewish society 
in each country had very little in common. Consequently, there was 
insufficient collaboration between the older Jewish strata and the 
newcomers, even problems that posed serious threats to all Jews, 
such as the growing menace of modern antisemitism. 
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The Jews in Prussia, 1871 
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When Germany was unified in 1871, almost two-thirds of all German 
Jews lived in Prussia. In modern times, Jewish life in Prussia dates 
from the second half of the seventeenth century, when a group of 
wealthy Jewish families, from among the Jews expelled from Vienna 
in 1670, were permitted to settle in the Margravate of Brandenburg, 
whose capital was Berlin. The Jewish population of Prussia grew 
rapidly in the eighteenth century, after the conquests or annexations 
of Silesia (1742), Posen (1772), and other former Polish territories. In 
the eighteenth century, the official policy toward the Jews changed: 
from 1730, and especially from 1750, royal edicts were issued to limit 
their numbers. But the social reforms in Prussia in the early nineteenth 
century resulted in a better attitude toward the Jewish population: the 
Hardenberg Law of 1812 granted the Jews important civil rights. As a 
result of the revolution of 1848, Jews were recognized as full citizens, 
a status reaffirmed in 1869, on the eve of the establishment of the 
unified German state. Nevertheless, a wide gap remained between 
theory and practice regarding the social and civil status of Prussian 
Jewry. 

In the 1850s, Prussia, with 276,000 Jews, had the third largest Jewry 
in the world, after the Russian and the Austro-Hungarian empires. 
Until the 1870s, natural increase among Prussian Jews was very high, 
but then it decreased sharply. In 1852, the Jews made up 1.3 percent 
of the total population, but only 1 percent in 1910. 

Many of the cultural and spiritual trends in modern Judaism were 
born and developed in Prussia, and from there spread to other 
countries. Berlin had been one of the main centers of the Jewish 
enlightenment since the end of the eighteenth century, and in the 
1820s, the “Science of Judaism” cultural movement also developed 
there. It was in Prussia that the religious Reform movement arose 
and evolved. 

Outside Prussia, in 1871, 10 percent of all German Jews lived | 
in Bavaria. Their social structure was somewhat different from that 
of Prussian Jewry; as in other South German states (Württemberg, 
Baden, and farther north, Hesse), a significant number of Jews lived - 
in villages and small towns, as middlemen and cattle dealers. The 
Jewry of Alsace-Lorraine, which was part of Germany from 1871 
to 1918, was older than the other German Jewries and different in 
character. Different, too, were the Jews of Hamburg (a state in its 
own right), who, from 1671 to 1811, had been organized in one 
communal structure with the Jews of Altona and Wandsbeck. In 
Hamburg, an important Spanish-Portuguese community had been 
established in the seventeenth century. Ashkenazic Jews settled there 
only toward the end of that century. 
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More than 500,000 Jews lived in Germany when the Second Reich 
was founded in 1871. German Jews, like all the country's inhabitants, 
became full citizens, but since the German states retained considerable 
internal autonomy, the status of the local Jewish communities varied 
from place to place. Between 1871 and 1933, German Jewry concen- 
trated in larger cities, mostly in Prussia, Saxony, and Hamburg. In 
other German states, the number of Jews decreased. The urban and 
middle-class character of the Jewish population was reflected in its 
occupational structure: concentration in commerce, industry, and the 
professions. 

Negative demographic tendencies began to characterize German 
Jewry in the 1880s: a falling birth rate, fewer marriages, aging, and 
more out-marriage. The arrival of Jewish immigrants from Posen 
province and from Eastern Europe (the Ostjuden) compensated some- 
what for the losses among the older Jewish population. In 1900, 7 
percent of all German Jews were foreign-born; by 1933, the percentage 
had risen to 20 percent. 

In spite of its demographic problems, German Jewry was one of 
the most active Jewries in modern times. German Jews had a high 
degree of self-awareness and defined themselves in a rich spectrum of 
ideological and religious positions. They were a good example of West 
European Jewry in general: socially and culturally integrated into the 
general society, many of them also wished to preserve some form 
of Jewish identity. In this respect, there were three main ideological 
options: the integrationist position, Zionism, and Orthodoxy. The 
integrationists, who usually belonged to the Liberal religious tendency, 
were the majority of German Jewry. They considered themselves 
German citizens in the political, national, and cultural senses, but 
stressed their religious particularism. Some defined Jewish religion 
very narrowly, favored far-reaching religious reforms, and sometimes 
adopted an extreme German nationalistic position. Others were more 
aware of the deeper meanings and implications of Judaism. The 
Zionists, especially many of their leaders, were as integrated into 
German life as the integrationists. Their integration, however, led 
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them to a totally opposite conclusion: German Jews could not become 
completely German and were, in fact, a different people. 

Among the Orthodox, the most articulate were the neo-Orthodox. 
They strove to be exemplary German citizens, blending full cultural 
integration into the general society with uncompromising observance 
of Jewish religious law, the Halakhah. Although they were a small 
group, there was almost no assimilation among them. They kept 
apart from other German Jews, opposing both the Liberal religious 
trend and the Zionist position. In time, however, part of German 
Orthodoxy came to support religious Zionism. 

Many German Jews were Socialists or Communists, some occupying 
leading positions in their parties. Since they believed that the solution 
to the problems of German Jewry was to be found in the economic and 
political change of German society as a whole, most of them remained 
aloof from the Jewish community. Finally, there were the foreign-born 
East European Jews. Many continued to cling to their religious and 
cultural traditions, and their relations with the established part of 
German Jewry were often problematic. 

The extreme self-consciousness of German Jewry and the elaborate 
formulations of German Jewish intellectuals in their efforts to explain 
their German and Jewish attachments were, in part, a reflection of 


the uncertain relationship between the Jews and the Germans. In the . 


end, they achieved almost nothing. Most Germans neither understood 
nor cared about the hair-splitting distinctions drawn by German Jews 
between their German and their Jewish loyalties. The negative attitude 
of many Germans was not evoked by this or that interpretation of 
Judaism, but by Judaism per se. In this respect, too, German Jewry 
symbolized many of the tensions between Jews and non-Jews in other 
parts of Europe. 
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The Jewish Population in Germany by Years 
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The Jews made up 1.596 of the total population 
of Greater Berlin in 1910, and 3.296 in 1933. 


The Jews in Berlin, 1925 


The economic and cultural opportunities of the Prussian and (from 
1871) German capital attracted a large Jewish population. About 
36,000 Jews lived in Berlin in 1871, and about 172,700 in 1925. 
Jews moved to Berlin from the eastern German provinces (especially 
Posen), the smaller German towns, and Eastern Europe. In 1925, 
about 25 percent of Berlin's Jewish inhabitants were foreigners; by 
1933, 30 percent were. 

From the end of the eighteenth century, Berlin was the main 
cultural center of West European Jewry. Various movements sprouted 
and flourished there, such as the Jewish enlightenment (Moses Men- 
delssohn and his circle, in the late eighteenth century), the "Science 
of Judaism" (from the 1820s), and the religious Reform. From the 
end of the nineteenth century, and especially during the Weimar 
Republic, Jews occupied a prominent place in the city's cultural 
and professional life. Jews were strongly represented among Berlin's 
physicians, lawyers, journalists, and intellectuals. In the 1920s, Berlin 
was also an important center of Jewish cultural and public activity, 
and a meeting place for Jewish intellectuals from Western and Eastern 
Europe. The central institutions of the World Zionist Organization 
had their seat in Berlin from 1911 to 1919, and all the major German 
Jewish organizations had their national headquarters there. In the 
1920s, one-third of all Jews in Germany lived in Berlin. 


Jewish Emigration from Germany During 
the Nazi Period 


The appointment of Adolf Hitler as German chancellor in January 
1933 marked the first step toward the ultimate disaster for not only 
the Jews of Germany, but also those of most of Europe. In the 
first part of the Nazi regime (1933-November 1938), the general 
aims of its Jewish policy were to strip the Jews of their civil rights 
(Nuremberg Laws, from September 1935) and remove them from 
German professional, social, and cultural life in order to force them 
to emigrate. In the next phase (November 1938-October 1941), the 
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pressure on the Jews intensified and their institutions were closed. 
After October 1941, Jewish emigration from Germany was forbidden, 
and most German Jews were sent to concentration and extermination 
camps in Poland. 

About 500,000 Jews lived in Germany in 1933. By the end of 1937, 
about 130,000 had left the country. By October 1941, another 300,000 
had escaped or were deported. 

In 1933, the leaders of the major German Jewish organizations 
established a central institution, the Reichsvertretung der Juden in 
Deutschland (National Representation of the Jews in Germany), 
headed by Leo Baeck. Its aim was to assist German Jews under the 
Nazi regime. It provided information on emigration and vocational 
retraining, and organized social, educational, and cultural activities. 
After the Kristallnacht pogrom (November 9/ 10, 1938), the authorities 
closed the Reichsvertretung. 


Jewish Emigration from Germany 
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The Holocaust, 1939-1945 


The years 1939 to 1945 are inscribed in the chronicles of the Jewish 
people as the time of one of the worst calamities in its multimillennial 
history. More than one-third of the Jews of the world were extermi- 
nated by the Germans in Europe during World War II. 

Beyond the horrors involved in the actual killing of the Jews, what 
made the Holocaust so uniquely terrible was its being based on the 
concept that it was necessary, for the good of the German nation and 
all mankind, to exterminate the Jewish people. As evil and perverted 
as this idea may seem, it gripped the minds and hearts of so advanced 
a people as the Germans, and directed their actions with terrifying 
consistency. 

The resolution to exterminate the Jews had deep roots: the age- 
old tension between Christians and Jews in Europe, which was ex- 
pressed over the centuries in Christian society’s anti-Jewish hatred. 
In the ideological conditions of nineteenth-century Europe, that his- 
torical hatred developed into modern antisemitism. The more extreme 
antisemites began to preach the “removal” of Jews and Judaism from 
European culture and society. Against the background of Europe’s 
(particularly, Germany’s) interwar political and social troubles, polit- 
ical groups of the extreme right incorporated antisemitism into their 
platforms. In January 1933, the National Socialist Party came to 
power when its leader, Adolf Hitler, was nominated German chancel- 
lor. The way was now paved for the ultimate catastrophe of European 
Jewry. 

Although there is much evidence that Nazi ideology considered 
the “solution” of the “Jewish problem” a major aim of its political 
program, the plans to implement it took time to mature. In the first 
period, from 1933 to 1939, Nazi policy aimed to exclude the Jews 
from German society and force them to emigrate. Jews were expelled 
from the public service (1933); they were stripped of their German 
citizenship and reduced to the status of German subjects (1935); 
they were gradually excluded from all cultural life and educational 
institutions; those with Polish citizenship were expelled to Poland 
(1938). After the annexation of Austria in March 1938, these measures 
and laws were immediately applied to the Jews in Vienna. During 
the Kristallnacht of November 9/10, 1938, all the synagogues in 
Germany were burned and Jewish businesses were damaged. But until 
September 1941, Jews could still emigrate from Germany or German- 
dominated countries—if they found a country willing to accept them. 

The next phase started in September 1939 with the German conquest 
of Poland, which had a large Jewish population. At first the Jews were 
concentrated in several large ghettos. Many died or were killed during 
this phase. With the German invasion of the Soviet Union in June 
1941, the large-scale killing of Jews began. 


Einsatzgruppen 

The Einsatzgruppen were German paramilitary units formed in prepa- 
ration for the invasion of the Soviet Union. Their task was to deal 
with “dangerous” elements in the conquered territories, such as Com- 
munists and Jews. They were organized into 4 main groups of about 
800 members each, each main group subdivided into smaller units that 
were assisted by Ukrainian and Lithuanian militiamen. Although they 
worked in coordination with and received logistical support from the 
German army, the Einsatzgruppen were under the command of the 
German Security Services (Sicherheitsdienst and SS). They entered 
a region as soon as it was occupied by the army, rounded up the 
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Jews who had not managed to escape, and killed them, generally 
by shooting, alongside large burial pits, which in many instances 
had been dug by the victims themselves. The Einsatzgruppen were 
especially active from the middle of 1941 until the end of 1942. In 
that time, they killed between 900,000 and 1.3 million people, about 
90 percent of whom were Jews. 


Concentration and Extermination Camps 
Concentration camps existed in Germany since the beginning of the 
Nazi regime, for political prisoners (Communists, socialists, liberals, 
and others), Jews, and, after the start of World War Il, prisoners of 
, war, political prisoners from the conquered countries, forced laborers, 
and Gypsies. During the war, there were hundreds of such camps 
throughout Europe. Conditions were, in general, very harsh, but 
there was a clear difference between the camps for Russian prisoners 
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of war (which were terrible) and those for prisoners from the Western 
Allies. Many camps also served as transit points for Jews sent to 
Eastern Europe. On the way, many Jews perished from hunger, 
disease, and torture. 

A unique type of camp—indeed, a uniquely modern creation—was 
the extermination camp, six of which functioned in Poland from 
1941 until the beginning of 1945: Auschwitz, Treblinka, Majdanek, 
Chelmno, Belzec, and Sobibor. Auschwitz and Majdanek had non- 
Jewish inmates as well. Some of them were also used as workers’ 
camps, serving nearby factories. Few Jewish prisoners were sent to 
work in the factories; in the end, those workers, too, were killed. 
Killing was done by gas poisoning, and the corpses were burned in 
huge crematoria especially devised for that purpose. At the peak of 
its operation, the extermination process reached a horrifying level 
of “efficiency”: a Jew who arrived in the morning would be dead 
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Extermination method victims (estimated) 


Death camps 
Auschwitz (May 1940-January 1945) 
Majdanek (November 1941-July 1944) 
Chelmno (December 1941-January 1945) 
Belzec (November 1941-June 1943) 
Treblinka (June 1942-November 1943) 
Sobibor (March 1942-November 1943) 

Total 


1,800,000 
120,000 
310,000 
600,000 
780,000 
250,000 
3,860,000 


Major concentration camps 
(Bergen-Belsen, Mauthausen, Ravensbruck, 
Dachau, Sachsenhausen, Buchenwald, Stutthof, 
Gross-Rosen, Jasenovac, Janowska) 


400,000 
1,200,000 
400,000 
90,000 

5,950,000 | 


A5 Einsatzgruppen actions 


Ghettos and transports 


Camps and ghettos in Transnistria 


by evening, his corpse burned and his belongings (clothes, as well 
as gold dental fillings and hair) sorted and prepared for shipment 
to Germany. In three and a half years, between 3 and 4 million Jews 
perished in the extermination camps. 

The combined result of the operations of the Einsatzgruppen, the 
slaughter in the concentration and extermination camps, and the 
conditions in the ghettos in Eastern Europe was that 80 percent of 
the Jews in the German-dominated parts of Europe perished. The 
Jewish people survived, but decades later the Holocaust still defied 
evaluation. It destroyed some of the oldest and most vibrant centers 
of Jews and Judaism. It terminated a relationship between Jews and 
non-Jews that, for better or for worse, had existed for centuries. It 
created the need for new patterns of interaction between Jewish and 
general society. And it raised questions about the nature of man and 
civilization that seem unanswerable. 
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Jewish Reactions and Resistance 


The Jews of Europe coped with the Nazi onslaught in various ways. 
In retrospect, the best solution would have been to leave Europe, 
but too few did so. At first, the Jews were oblivious to the looming 
dangers, and later the escape routes were closed. Once they fell under 
German domination, the Jews tried to conduct their private, family, 
social, and communal lives as normally as possible. In every occupied 
community, the Germans forced the Jews to form a Jewish council 
(Judenrat), whose task was to govern Jewish communal life and carry 
out German orders. In principle, the councils were in keeping with 
the Jewish tradition of self-help, and up to a point they performed 
services that were both positive and necessary. But when their leaders 
were ordered to help organize the deportation of Jews to “the East” (the 
extermination camps)—which today we know meant collaborating in 
the killing of Jews rather than maintaining Jewish life—the councils 
found themselves in an impossible position. The behavior of some 
of their leaders later aroused fierce controversy. But even if some 
serious mistakes were committed, the outcome would have been no 
less tragic if the leaders had acted differently. Moreover, no Jewish 
council identified itself with Nazi ideology, supported German aims, 
or desired a German victory. 

Resistance against the Germans erupted in several ghettos and 
concentration camps. In all instances, the Germans reacted swiftly and 
ruthlessly, executing the rebels who were caught. Those who escaped 
from the ghettos, the camps, or the Einsatzgruppen hid in the forests 
and swamps of Poland and western Russia. Some joined resistance 
groups. In Western Europe, Jews fought in the general resistance 
movement. In Eastern Europe, they fought alongside non-Jews or 
formed Jewish partisan units. Escaping Jews faced an additional 
handicap: having managed to elude the Germans, they now faced 
a hostile rural population in Eastern Europe. This hostility sometimes 
manifested itself also in the general resistance groups in which 
Jews participated. Nevertheless, here and there non-Jews— Righteous 
Gentiles”—risked their lives to help Jews, even in Eastern Europe. 

Tens of thousands of Jews participated in the resistance, against 
the Germans in the occupied countries. In Poland and other East 


European countries, 15,000 to 20,000 Jews fought in general or in, 


Jewish partisan units, or in resistance groups in ghettos and camps. 


The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 


About 400,000 Jews lived in Warsaw on the eve of the German 
invasion of Poland in September 1939. In November 1940, the 
Germans declared the Jewish ghetto a closed area, concentrating all 
the Jews of the city and its suburbs there, and bringing in tens of 
thousands of Jews from outside. A Jewish council was established. 

In July 1942, the Germans began to send Jews from Warsaw to 
death camps. The head of the Jewish council, Adam Czerniakow, 
committed suicide, to avoid carrying out the German orders. About 
300,000 Jews were sent from Warsaw to extermination camps, mainly 
Treblinka. Tens of thousands died or were killed in the ghetto itself. 
About 70,000 Jews remained in the ghetto in the autumn of 1942, 
and about 55,000 in the spring of 1943. 

In the second half of 1942, resistance groups began to organize 
in the ghetto, affiliated with Zionist youth movements or Jewish 
political parties. With immense difficulty, arms were smuggled in and 
workshops were set up to make weapons and bombs. The first armed 
clashes with the Germans took place in January 1943. In the coming 
months, the Jewish resistance groups united to form the Jewish 
Fighting Organization (ZOB), headed by Mordechai Anielewicz. The 
revolt began on April 19, 1943. After suffering initial losses, the 
Germans brought in reinforcements and heavy guns, and started 
burning the ghetto, house by house. The fighting continued until 
the fall of the Jewish headquarters, at 18 Mila Street, on May 8, 
1943, with Anielewicz among those killed. To mark the suppression 
of the uprising, the German commander, General Stroop, blew up 
the Warsaw Great Synagogue, which was located outside the ghetto. 
The ghetto itself was razed. About 50,000 Jews perished in the revolt. 


——— Ghetto borders on establishment, November 15, 1940 

—— Ghetto borders at beginning of, mass deportation, July 7, 1942 

[LL] Ghetto borders at beginning of uprising, April 9, 1942 ("Small Ghetto") 
* Site of fighting in January 1943 uprising 
e Positions and bunkers in April and May 1943 uprising 
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Crematorium and machine room, installations 
12 and 3 (photographed by SS construction 
I supervisor in Auschwitz) 


'Auschwitz 2, or Birkenau 


(main extermination camp) 
(photographed on September 13, 1944) 


Extermination Installation 2 
(photographed on August 25, 1944) 


Extermination installation 2 

Underground chamber where inmates left 
their clothes 

Underground gas chamber 

Four openings for throwing in gas pellets 
Crematorium: 15 ovens 

Machine room 

Extermination installation 3 

Main entrance to the camp (through main 
guard building) 

Train station and "selection" place (some for 
work, most to gas chambers) 

"Sauna": Area for washing and disinfecting 
new inmates 

“Canada”: Barracks for sorting inmates’ 
effects 

Electrified barbed-wire fences 

Hospital for inmates and laboratory for 
medical experiments 

Gypsies’ barracks 

Kitchens 

Main men’s section 

Punishment block 

Section for Jewish women from Hungary in 


Section for Jewish families from 
Theresienstadt 

Men's isolation section 

Women's punishment block 
*Mexico": Additional barracks whose 
construction was not finished 
Electrified barbed-wire fences and 
watchtowers around the camp 
Installation for processing feces for 
agricultural use 


. Main road 


amp dimensions: 0.6 x 1.2 miles (1 x 2 km) 
Dimensions of each block: 131 x 29.5 feet 


(40 x 9 m) 


Auschwitz 
(aerial photographs taken by the U.S. cum Air Force, 1944) 
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Auschwitz differed from the other extermination camps in size and 
in the sophistication of its death machinery. It began to function 
in May 1940, and was closed by the Germans in January 1945. 
About 1.8 million people were killed there in that period, close to 90 
percent of them Jews. At the peak of its operations, in the summer 
of 1944, thousands of human beings were gassed every day and their 
bodies cremated. 

Auschwitz was a complex of about forty camps, divided into 
three groups. Auschwitz 1: the main camp, containing the comman- 
dant's headquarters, the central administration of all the camps, 


Auschwitz 1 (main camp) (photographed on August 25, 1944) 
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and about 20,000 to 25,000 prisoners. Auschwitz 2, or Birkenau: 
the main extermination camp, more than a mile from Auschwitz 1. 
At its peak it contained about 146,000 prisoners, although planned 
for 250,000. Auschwitz 3, or Buna: a complex of labor camps for 
industrial production, built on the sites of villages close to Auschwitz 
2. About 20 percent of the inmates of Auschwitz 2 worked in these 
factories. It is these inmates who had a number tattooed on their 
arms. Of the approximately 405,000 prisoners who worked in the 
factories at one time or another, about 30,000 survived. 


Auschwitz Area (photographed on June 26, 1944) 
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About 250,000 Jews, survivors of the Holocaust and refugees, left 
Europe toward the end of and after the war (1944-1948). This move- 
ment, called Briha (Escape), was characterized by the fears and despair 
of the survivors. They wanted to leave Europe, that gigantic graveyard 
of their families and friends, and try to erase from their memory what 
they had seen and experienced. The anti-Jewish pogroms in Europe, 
even after the Holocaust (Kielce, Poland, in July 1946), strengthened 
their determination to flee the continent, and they went to various 
countries. Most wished to migrate to Palestine. The escape routes 
were strewn with obstacles: the frontiers were gradually sealed—not 


only between Eastern and Western Europe, but also between the 
occupied regions of Germany and Austria, and the passages to Italy, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

Emissaries from Palestine and representatives of American Jewish 
aid organizations prepared transit camps for the refugees in the 
American-occupied zone in southern Germany and Austria, from 
where they were sent to Mediterranean ports en route to Palestine. 
The Jewish refugee problem had worldwide repercussions, and various 
political groups, especially in the United States, sought to solve it. 


The Extermination of European Jews, by Countries 
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The Holocaust completely changed the demographic composition Latvian Jewry; 85 percent of Czechoslovakian Jewry; 75 percent of 
of the Jewish people. Sixty percent of all Jews lived in Europe in Hungarian Jewry. In Western Europe, German Jewry disappeared, 
1939, but only 30 percent in 1951. Worst hit were the large Jewish although not all the Jews were killed; many had left the country in 
communities in Eastern Europe that had played such a significant the 1930s. More than 100,000 Dutch Jews, 75 percent of the total, 
role in the development of modern Jewry. Ninety percent of Polish were exterminated. 

Jewry—more than 3 million—perished; 90 percent of Lithuanian and 
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Between 1951 and 1986, the Jewish population in Europe decreag 

s ey by 20.6 percent; and its age composition indicated an additioj 


decrease of 36.4 percent by the end of the century. 
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The Jews in France, 1970 


France was the only European country whose Jewish population 
increased significantly in the second half of the twentieth century. 
Hundreds of thousands of Jews migrated from Algeria (where most 


Jews held French citizenship), Morocco, Tunisia, and Egypt. After Fe Dn ` 
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17 : : : A 
m In the 1970s, about half of all French Jews lived in Paris and its 
suburbs. The Jewish community in Paris began in the late eighteenth 
century; before the French Revolution, Jews were not permitted to 
live in the city. Jews from Alsace-Lorraine settled in Paris in the 
20 nineteenth century, and later immigrants came from various countries, 
m mainly from Eastern Europe. In 1880, there were about 40,000 Jews in 
1 Zi . . . . 
Sy Paris, 80 percent of the country's Jewish population. In the nineteenth 
KOM century, the well-known Jewish quarter, the “Pletzl,” developed in the 
| ancentration La Roquette neighborhood (Eleventh Arrondissement). Many Jews 
1 lived also in the city's Eighteenth and Twentieth arrondissements, 
and in other neighborhoods. 

When suburban Paris began to expand in the second half of the 
twentieth century, many Jews settled there, too, especially newcomers 
from North Africa. In the 1970s, 44 percent of Parisian Jews lived in 

e the suburbs, as compared with 72 percent of the total population. 
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7^ The Jews in the United Kingdom: 


Late Twentieth Century 


In the 1980s, Britain had the third largest Jewish community in Europe 
after the Soviet Union and France, numbering 326,000 in 1986. In spite 
of some immigration (mainly from Commonwealth countries), British 
Jewry had decreased since the 1950s, when estimates (probably too 
high) had set the figure at 450,000 Jews. About 61 percent of British 
Jews lived in Greater London throughout the twentieth century. 
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odern Jewish settlement in London started in the mid-seventee 
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The Jewish Population ANN 270 dynamic Jewish life at the time influenced British Jewry as a whi 
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Jewish Centers in the Soviet Union, 1920s and 


World War I and the 1917 revolutions caused drastic changes in 
the situation of Russian Jewry. Large areas in western Russia, with 
large Jewish populations, became independent countries (Poland, the 
Baltic States) or were incorporated into other states (Bessarabia, in 
Rumania). About half of the Jews of 1897 Russia now lived outside 
the Soviet Union. In 1926, the Soviet Union was politically and ad- 
ministratively reorganized into eleven republics, and 95 percent of its 
Jews were concentrated in three of them: the Russian Republic (Rus- 
sian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic), the Ukraine, and Belorussia. 

After 1917, all Russians became citizens with full political and 
civil rights, and the right to national self-definition. The Jews, too, 
were recognized as a national group, although many of their national 
rights could be exercised only in districts or towns where they were 
the majority of the population. In the 1930s, there were about 200 
Jewish councils in locales with Jewish majorities. 
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1930s 


The abolition of the Pale of Settlement and the economic and 
political changes in the Soviet Union radically transformed the de- 
mography of Jewish society. Jews moved from the Pale outward to 
the interior of the country, or into cities that had been barred to 
them. In 1897, 6 percent of all Jews had lived outside the Pale, 26 
percent in 1926, and 37 percent in 1939. Jews entered new occupations: 
many became public servants, and others learned a trade or profession 
or acquired a higher education. The number of Jews in agriculture 
increased (especially in southern Russia and the Crimea), although 
this was only a temporary trend. All together, these changes in Jewish 
life created a new class of acculturated Jews who came to occupy 
positions of influence in Soviet political, cultural, and economic life. 

Many Soviet Jews were among the victims of the purges in Russia 
in the late 1930s. Later, after the German invasion, hundreds of 
thousands were exterminated by the German Einsatzgruppen. 


The Jews in the Soviet Unia 
in the Interwar Years 
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nineteenth century. In the twentieth century, due to tensions with 
the Muslims, many Mountain Jews moved to the cities, especially 
to Derbent. During World War II, many Jewish refugees from the 
German-occupied parts of western Russia settled in the Caucasus. 
Another Caucasian group were the Jews of Georgia. In the early 
nineteenth century, when the Russians occupied the region, these Jews 
lived in villages and towns and were so integrated into their society 
that the Russian authorities did not distinguish between them and 
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promulgated for Jews in other parts of Russia. In the nineteenth 
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The Jews in Bukhara 


The Jews in the large Bukharan region (which included parts of 
Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan) were influenced by Per- 
sian Jewry, but developed their own Jewish life and spoke a specific 
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dialect, Tajik. After the anti-Jewish riots in the nineteenth century 
in Meshed (Persia), many Jews emigrated from there to Bukhara. 
With the Russian conquest, from the mid-nineteenth century, many 
moved from the Muslim to the Russian parts, mainly to the cities of 
Samarkand and Kokand. 

Bukharan Jews began to emigrate to Palestine toward the end the 


nineteenth century, without any connection with European Zionism. 
In 1892, the Bukharan Quarter was established in Jerusalem. 
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The Jewish Autonomous Region in Birobidzhan 


Birobidzhan was part of Khabarovsk territory in the Soviet Far East. RSE The Jewish Population 
The Russian authorities decided to establish an autonomous Jewish 2 4 in Birobidzhan, 
region there, to fortify the frontier with China, win over Jewish public ] ES 1936-1970 
opinion in the West, and create a Jewish national territory. Jewish 
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1940s, many Jews left the region. In 1959, there were 14,300 Jews in 

Birobidzhan (only 8.8 percent of the total population), 84 percent of ON Dieter Ze See 
whom lived in cities. In 1970, there were 11,500 Jews, 6.6 percent of EBY 
the total population. — 
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Late Twentieth Century 
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Total Jewish immigrants from the Soviet Union, 1959-1979: 236,000 
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Number of Jews in cities, 1970 


Number of Jews in region SERENE INS Two interrelated demographic trends characterized Soviet Jewry in 
€ 50,000-75,000 the second half of the twentieth century: almost total urbanization 
ME RETR S: © 75,000-100,000 and numerical decline. In 1979, the Soviet Union had 16 percent 
L—] USSR. area ` © 100,000-150,000 fewer Jews than it had had in 1959. Furthermore, estimates in the 
SERUM & 150,000 or more mid-1980s put the figure at only 1,515,000 Jews, or 13 percent fewer 
90 3.650] a PCC JATE MIEC ES than in 1979. That year, about 75 percent of Soviet Jews lived in two 
Percentage of Jews among total DEE Ć 1 c 
population of large cities republics: the Ukraine and the Russian Republic (RSFSR). 
Demographically, Soviet Jewry shared the traits and problems that 
Population by Age Group, Yiddish Speakers characterized the J ews of Western Europe and America: concentration 
1970 (percent) in the Ukraine* in large cities, out-marriage, and very low natural increase. The birth 
Jews ` Total population rate in the years 1959 to 1970 was 8.9 per 1,000, while the death rate 
(Russian Republic) (Moscow) (percent) 


was 15.5 per 1,000, meaning a negative population growth combined 
with an aging Jewish population. Although 98 percent of the Jews 
lived in cities, their proportion there, too, was declining: the Jews 


median Urban , i 
age 45.5 oe made up 4.7 percent of Moscow's population in 1959, and only 3.6 
SEE Eesen EE percent in 1970. The restrictions on Jewish cultural and religious self- 
Rural expression in the Soviet Union certainly contributed to the growing 

General assimilation of the Jewish population. 
average Between 1959 and 1979, 236,000 Jews left the Soviet Union, the 
* iR aa977 vidisti wisis eU eT language majority settling in Israel, and the rest in the United States and other 

of 97% of Ukrainian Jews. countries. 
Urbanization Among the Jews Demographic Changes, 1897-1979* 
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Palestine in the Nineteenth Century 


In Ottoman times, Palestine was not a separate administrative unit, 
but divided between different provinces. About 6,700 Jews lived in 
the country in the early nineteenth century, mostly in the four “Holy 
Cities": Jerusalem, Safed, Tiberias, and Hebron. The majority were 
Sephardim, although several groups of Ashkenazim had arrived in 
the eighteenth century: Rabbi Judah Hehasid and his followers in 
1700, and groups of Hasidim in 1764 and 1777. 

The Egyptian conquest (1832-1840) launched a new period. A com- 
bination of political and religious circumstances generated a growing 
interest in the Holy Land among Europeans. The powers opened 
consulates and extended protection to the increasing activities of 
the Christian churches, under the terms of the Capitulations. The 
country's economic development was much enhanced. 

Among the Jews, too, there was a revival of interest in the country 
and its Jewish population, an expression of the traditional Jewish at- 
tachment to the Holy Land. Jewish individuals and institutions became 
active in Palestine, some before the founding of the Zionist movement. 
The most important of these did not even have nationalistic aspirations: 
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Jews and institutions that helped the Jewish community 
(Yishuv) in Palestine 


1827-1875 Moses Montefiore visits Palestine 7 times, helps, buys land, builds 
Mishkenot Sha'ananim neighborhood. Concentrates activity in 
Jerusalem ( Maskeret Moses Montefiore Fund) 


From 1870 Alliance Israćlite schools in different cities; 12 educational 
institutions in 1912 


From 1870s German Jews help Yishuv through Palestine Society headed by 
Rabbi Azriel Hildesheimer 


From 1883 Baron Edmond de Rothschild, help to colonies 
From 1896 Jewish Colonization Association (ICA) 


1901 Rothschild transfers to ICA the colonies under his patronage 
(from 1923: PICA— Palestine Jewish Colonization Association) 

From 1903 Esra (Hilfsverein) educational institutions established; 

20 institutions in 1912-1913 
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the Alliance Israélite Universelle, Baron Edmond de Rothschild, the 
German-Jewish Hilfsverein, and the Jewish Colonization Association. 

The Jewish population in Palestine grew rapidly, from about 27,000 
in 1880 to between 85,000 and 90,000 in 1914. Between 1890 and 1914, | 
the Jewish population grew by 104 percent, and the non-Jewish 
population by 22.2 percent. Although most Jews lived in cities before 
World War I (86.3 percent in 1914), there were already about 12,000 
Jews in forty agricultural villages, most of them established after 
1881. 

The gradual development of the Zionist movement from the 1880s 
added a most important dimension to the Jewish community in 
Palestine. Although the movement's practical work was still very 
modest (until World War I, the non-Zionists did much more), it gave 
ideological meaning and purpose to the Jewish presence in Palestine 
and influenced its character. A Zionist school system was established, 
and children spoke Hebrew in Palestine even before 1914. In 1908, 
the Palestine Zionist Office, headed by Arthur Ruppin, was opened 
in Jaffa. Other Zionist institutions followed. 
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One of the expressions of the historical bond between the Jewish 


people and the land of Israel was aliyah, immigration (in Hebrew, 
“ascension”) to Palestine. The aliyah continued throughout the cen- 
turies of Jewish dispersion, although at times it was only a trickle. 
It gradually increased in the nineteenth century (especially in the 
second half), long before the development of the Zionist movement. 
Jewish settlers came from all parts of the Diaspora: Morocco, Yemen, 
Bukhara, Kurdistan, and, from the 1880s, Rumania and Russia. Some 
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they constituted about 30% of the immigrants the great expressions of the constructive power of the Zionist idea. 
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Definition and |Palestine to Great Britain; civil administration, Herbert 
redefinition of |Samuel as High Commissioner 


The Boundaries of Palestine 


The frontiers of Palestine were fixed only in the twentieth century. 
In 1906, a southern boundary was established between Great Britain 
(Egypt) and the Ottoman Empire—from Rafah to Aqaba—giving 
the British administrative control over the Sinai Desert. The Sykes- 
Picot Agreement (May 1916) rather arbitrarily defined the territory 
of “Palestine.” With some modifications, these lines became in 1920 
the northern and northeastern frontiers of Palestine, although they 
included much less than the Zionists had hoped and asked for ii 
1919. 

The British had intended to include the territory east of the Jordan 
River in an Arab state to be established under the Emir Faisal. After 
Faisal's expulsion from Damascus by the French in July 1921, the 
British decided to include the lands east of the Jordan in the Palestine 
Mandate, but not in the territory of the Jewish national home. Thus 
Transjordan was born, and the Palestinian frontier remained on the 
Jordan River, continuing south on that line to Aqaba. 

Later, when plans were considered for the partition of the country 
between Jews and Arabs, new boundary lines were drawn, first in 
1937 (Peel Commission Report), and again in 1947 (United Nations 
Special Commission on Palestine [UNSCOP] Report). 
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November 2, 1917 Balfour Declaration: "His Majesty's 
Government view with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement 
of that object. ...” 

1917-1918 British conquest of Palestine; military 
administration 

April 1920 San Remo Conference: Mandate on 
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Meinertzhagen line (September 1919) 


April 1920 Riots in Jerusalem 
December 1920 Third Palestinian 
Arab Congress, in Haifa: Opposition 
to Zionism and Balfour Declaration; 


United Nations Decision 
Regarding Partition of 
Palestine, November 29, 1947 
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The Jews, British, and Arabs in Palestine, 
1918-1939 
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British policy regarding Zionist aspirations in Palestine was guided | 
by two main political documents issued at almost the same time: 
the Mandate, approved by the Council of the League of Nations in 
July 1922, and the Churchill Memorandum of a month earlier. In 


British policy demand for Arab national government 
in Palestine; formation of Palestine Arab 
Executive 

May 1921 Riots in Jaffa and other cities 
August 1921 Arab delegation in London} 
1921 Formation of Supreme Muslim 
June 3, 1922 Churchill Memorandum: The principle of |Council, headed by Amin el-Husseini 
British dual obligation in Palestine, to Jews and Arabs 
July 24, 1922 British Mandate on Palestine approved by 
League of Nations 


Period of calm 


March 1930 Shaw Report: Zionist co-responsibility for | August 1929 Riots start in Jerusalem, 
Palestine disturbances spread to other cities 

October 1930  Hope-Simpson Report: No room in 
"a Palestine for furthér Jewish settlement 

Redefinition of] October 1930 ` Passfield White Paper: Limitations on 
British policy |Jewish immigration and land acquisition 
February 13, 1931 MacDonald Letter: Practical 
nullification of the Passfield White Paper 


1928-1931 


1936 Formation of Supreme Arab 
Executive, headed by Amin el-Husseini, 
with representation of all Arab parties 
April 1936 General strike; beginning of 
| Arab revolt, until end of 1938 


1936-1938 


July 1937 Peel Commission Report: Partition of 
Palestine between Jews and Arabs 

October 1938 Woodhead Commission: Rejection of 
partition plan 


Arab revolt 
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David Ben-Gurion, at Twenty-first Congress (August 
1939): “The ‘White Paper’ has created a vacuum 

in the Mandate. For us, the ‘White Paper’ does 

not exist in any form, in any condition, under any 
interpretation. For us there is only that vacuum 
created in the Mandate, and it is up to us to fill this 
vacuum, by ourselves alone. ... We ourselves shall 
have to act as if we were the state in Palestine, and 
we have to act that way until we shall become and in 
| order that we shall become the state in Palestine." 
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principle, the terms of the Mandate were more important, since it 
was an international document guaranteed by the League of Nations, 
which was responsible for Palestine. Its terms could be regarded as a 
continuation of those of the Balfour Declaration, and it established 
a framework for the development of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine. The Churchill Memorandum (actually conceived by Herbert 
Samuel) reaffirmed the right of the Jews to a national home in 
Palestine, but opposed the idea of a Jewish state there and enunciated 
the principle of the "double obligation” of the British to the Jews 
and to the Arabs in Palestine. It was a British document, without 
international standing. The Arabs rejected both documents. 

From 1922 to 1939, the British gradually withdrew their support 
for the creation of a Jewish national home. This reflected a change 
in British political conceptions and the influence of Arab opposition 
to Zionism. The Passfield White Paper (1930) sought to slow the 
Zionists’ plans, but it was revoked (in practice) in 1931. A royal 
commission headed by Lord Peel visited Palestine in 1936, and con- 
cluded that the continuing tension between Jews and Arabs made 


The Zionist reaction was hesitant, and that of the Arabs, negative. In 
the end, the British retreated from this position as well. In 1939, 
the MacDonald White Paper was issued, marking the end of British 
obligations regarding Zionist aspirations. It severely curtailed Jewish 
immigration, prohibited the purchase of land by Jews, and spoke of 
an independent nation in ten years—a country with an Arab majority 
and a Jewish minority (one-third of the population). 

The White Paper of 1939 forced the Yishuv (the organized Jewish 
community in Palestine) and the Zionist movement to reevaluate the 
situation and their relations with Great Britain. The result was a 
new and more militant Zionist policy, which in 1948 led to Jewish 
independence. 
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The Political Organization of the Jewish Community in Palestine, 1905-1948 


The political structure of the organized Jewish community in Palestine 
(the Yishuv) began to take shape in the first decade of the twentieth 
century. Later, it expanded according to various ideological tendencies 
or political interests: left, right, religious, local interests, and so on. 
Nevertheless, from the 1920s the political initiative was in the hands of 
the leftist Labor parties (Hapoel Hatzair, Poalei Zion), which had been 
the first to organize. Their first steps had been slow and difficult; 
the Turkish authorities did not permit political organizations, and 
the political experience brought from the Diaspora did not suit the 
conditions in Palestine. They started with activities whose political 
aims were camouflaged as social, cultural, and economic projects. 
Their objective aim was “constructive action"—the building of a 
national home according to socialist theory. 

The other political groups were much slower to formulate their 
own conceptions about the future character of the Yishuv. When the 
first Assembly of Representatives (Asefat Hanivharim) was elected in 


1920, the smaller, but much better organized workers’ parties offered 
a far clearer picture of the political work to be done in Palestine. Thus 
was established the political hegemony of the Zionist Labor parties in 
Palestine, which was to continue for many years. But since they did 
not win an outright majority, the Labor parties were forced to form 
coalitions with the “general” parties or with the religious Zionists. 
The ideological fervor characteristic of those years caused the various 
political parties to alternately unify and split again and again. 

The parties became the basis for all activity connected‘ with the 
building of the Jewish national home: culture, economy, education, 
and semilegal defense, the Haganah. The Zionist Labor movement 
founded the Histadrut (General Federation of Jewish Workers in 
Palestine), and was connected with the settlement movements (kibbutz 
and moshav). On the other ideological side, the nationalist Revisionist 
movement (in opposition) established in the 1930s its own underground 
military organization, the Irgun (Irgun Zva'i Leumi). 
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Toward the Establishment of the Jewish 
State in Palestine, 1940—1948 


Zionist policy in the 1940s had two conflicting aims: helping Great 
Britain in the war against Germany, and fighting the British because of 
the MacDonald White Paper of 1939. The extermination of European 
Jewry added another factor to the political considerations of the 
Zionist leaders. During the war, there was a measure of collaboration 
between the British and the Zionists. After 1945, however, relations 
between the two gradually deteriorated. 

The Biltmore Conference, held in New York in May 1942, pro- 
claimed that the aim of the Zionist movement was to create a Jewish 
“commonwealth” in Palestine after the war. When the war was over, 
the Zionists organized a large-scale escape movement of Jews from 
Europe to Palestine. 

In addition to the recognized resistance organizations—the Haganah 
and the Palmach—two anti-British resistance groups arose in Palestine, 
unconnected with the official institutions of the Yishuv: the Irgun and 
the Stern Group. A growing number of actions against the British by 
the Haganah, the Irgun, and the Stern Group, sometimes by all three 
together, triggered equally violent reactions by the British. The British 
refusal to comply with the recommendation of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Enquiry (April 1946) and admit 100,000 Jews into 
Palestine brought the tension to new heights. 

In February 1947, the British government presented the problem of 
Palestine to the United Nations. The United Nations Special Commis- 
sion on Palestine (UNSCOP) was formed, and its recommendations 
were the basis of the United Nations decision of November 29, 1947, 
to partition Palestine between Jews and Arabs and create two states. 
The Zionists accepted the decision, and the Arabs rejected it, which is 
the main reason why an Arab state was not established in part of 
Palestine. Large-scale fighting between Arabs and Jews began shortly 
thereafter, developing into the War of Independence. 

On May 14, 1948, the state of Israel was proclaimed. 
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After its establishment in 1948 (and even before), Israel was repeatedly 
forced to defend its existence against Arab threats. The Arab world 
would not accept the existence of a Jewish state in the Middle East. 
The Arabs also thwarted the implementation of the United Nations 
proposal of November 1947 for the creation of an Arab state in 
part of Palestine. The Arab-Israeli conflict took political, economic, 
diplomatic, and, periodically, military forms. The most difficult of 
these wars was the War of Independence, which continued through 
1948 and part of 1949. Six thousand Jews were killed (4,000 soldiers 


and 2,000 civilians). During the Six-Day War of June 1967, Israel 
seized the Sinai Peninsula and Gaza Strip from Egypt, the West 
Bank from Jordan, and the Golan Heights from Syria. In October 
1973, Israel was surprised by an Egyptian-Syrian attack (the Yom 
Kippur War) but managed to repel it. After the peace treaty with 
Egypt (1979), Israel withdrew from Sinai. New proposals for peace 
between Israel and its neighbors were considered periodically through 
the 1970s and 1980s. 
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Economic Development 
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* in Palestine pounds according to the 1936 index, taking into account 
the net domestic product as against the gross, including amortization of 
equipment and buildings. 

T The decline in per capita product in 1939 reflects the fact that the 
domestic product was being shared by a growing number of Jewish 
inhabitants. 
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The Population of Israel: Composition, Religions, and Median Ages 1986 
E E 
: 1970 

The Population of 2612 
Palestine / Israel, 1947* 1960 
by Religion 1.008 

192 1931 A 

10 869? 17.0 Wa 
C] Percent Jews "RU NA 
LL] Percent Muslims sd 
[©] Percent Christians 768,200 1,036,400 — 1,970,400 1,370,100 2,150,400 3,001,400 4,331,300 Total inhabitants 
BH Percent others 85,400 — 175,100 630,000 — 1,203,000 1,911,200 2,561,400 3,561,400, Number of JENS 


* On May 14, 1948, there were 


On the eve of the establishment of Israel, the Jews were about 
one-third of the country’s population, as compared with one-sixth 
in 1922. After the War of Independence, the proportion of Jews 
to non-Jews in the state of Israel changed radically: in the 1950s, 
the Jews constituted almost 90 percent of the population. About 
650,000 Arabs left Palestine during the war. Some settled in Arab 
countries around Israel, many in refugee camps. Others emigrated to 
far-away countries. Another wave of refugees left Palestine during 
or after the Six-Day War: 100,000 to 150,000 Arabs emigrated from 
the West Bank between 1967 and 1980. There was also a certain 
measure of migration among Israeli Arabs: from 1950 to 1972, about 
20,000 left Israel and about 12,000 arrived, mostly under the family- 
reunification program. 

Between 1948 and 1977, 745,000 Jews arrived in Israel from Muslim 
countries. Most came in massive waves, since the situation in their 
native countries had become untenable. Both waves—the departing 
Arabs and the arriving Jews—added up to a population exchange 
that, although unplanned, had a logic of its own. 

In the years 1960 to 1986, the proportion of non-Jews in Israel 
rose again, reaching about 18 percent (Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza 
Region not included). This was a result of the slowing down of Jewish 
immigration (aliyah) and of the very high natural increase rate of 
Israeli Arabs: 


Median Ages in the Israeli Population 


The median age of the Jewish population in Palestine, and later in 
Israel, was low, indicating a large number of young people. The 
median age in the small Arab Christian community was even lower, 
and that in the larger Arab Muslim population of Israel lower still. 
The Arab Muslim rate of increase was among the highest in the 
world, although the trend to urbanization and modernization among 
Israeli Arabs began to express itself in smaller families. 


Median Ages in Palestine/Israel 
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Origins of Israeli Jews 


More than any other country, Israel had a high percentage of people 
(Jews) born abroad. In the newborn to fourteen-year-old age group, 
however, which due to the age composition of the Jewish population 
was very large, more than 90 percent were born in Israel. 


649,600 Jews in the country 


Jewish Emigration (Yeridah) from Israel 


As usual in lands of immigration, some Jews who came to Israel 
did not adapt to the country and emigrated again. There were also 
Israel-born Jews who decided to leave. Most settled in the United 
States, and others in Canada, South America, and Europe. The 
number of Israelis living outside Israel in the early 1980s was 350,000 
to 400,000, including children born abroad. This meant that about 10 
percent of what may be called "Israeli Jews" lived abroad in 1980—a 
high percentage compared with the nationals of other countries who 
live abroad. But when considered in the context of the increase 
in Israel's Jewish population, the proportion of yordim (Jews who 
left Israel) had actually decreased. From 1948 to 1960, six out of 
every 1,000 Israelis left the country annually; from 1977 to 1982 only 
3 out of 1,000 did so. 


Jewish Emigration from Israel 
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* 1983-1986: Estimates 


Jews in Israel by Place of Origin and Age, 1986 


Total Jewish population 
3,561,400 


Number 


Age Percentage 
of Jews 
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Parties in the Knesset, 1949-1988 
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The Government of Israel 


The state of Israel is a democratic republic founded on universal 
suffrage. Its system of government is parliamentary, with a largely 
ceremonial president, a prime minister and a Cabinet, and a unicameral 
legislature—the Knesset. Elections are held every four years. 

The Knesset has 120 seats that are distributed by proportional 
representation. Each party offers a list of candidates, and the number 
of seats is determined by the percentage of votes the party wins. 

Since no one party has yet held an absolute majority of the seats in 
the Knesset, all governments have been coalitions. Israeli politics have 
been dominated by two major blocs: socialist (Labor) and nationalist 
(Likud). Until 1977, the Labor Party led the government, generally 
supported by the National Religious Party and an assortment of 
smaller parties and independents. In May 1977, the leadership was 
passed to the Likud Party. In the 1980s, both blocs joined to form a 
national unity government. 


Urban and Rural Population in Israel 


1961 1972 1986 
Total Total Total 
population population population 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
3.5 3.5 3.5 IRAI 
ii 
2 Rural population 
3.0 3.0 3.0 DIN eg end 
EE Urban population 
2.5 2.5 2.5 (percent) 


2.0 


1.5 


1.0 


Shinui (liberal) 
0.5 


| 
| Tzomet (extreme nationalist) 


Moledet (extreme nationalist) 
| Degel Hatorah (religious) 


Other lists * 
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Population in the Main Cities, by Religion 
| c] Number of Knesset members 


| * Lists with 1 representative each Total 
[ 
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population 


Percentage 
of Jews 


Marriage Between Jews of Diverse Origins* 


Percent 


Haifa region in 1986: 393,000 


15.7 ET Jews 


P" T_T] 32,500 * : TH Muslims 
: ee 15,2001 Tel Aviv-Yafo MW Christians 
Nr T 


| 995 |]46,100] 
Deepen Wu DE 
99.8 183,2001 
O 1952. 1955. 1960- 1965 1970- 1975- 1980 1985 Year 1961 jjj 386,100 
1954 1959 1964 1969 1974 1979 1975 
1986 il] 320,300 
* Jews migrated to Israel from around the world. Marriage Tel Aviv region in 1986: 1,624,100 VERS ów 

between Jews of diverse origins is a fair indicator | 
of Jewish integration in Israel. Israeli population is Bk 54.8] Wio 
here divided in the broadest cultural way possible: E Jerusalem 
of European-American and of African-Asian origin, M 
born there or first-generation Israeli. Not indicated are BM 
marriages between members of the diverse subgroups 1946 
inside each of the two broad groups. Latest data (1985) 1951 
are losing accuracy: about 20 percent of marriages were 1961 I 167,400 
excluded, being of third or later generation Israelis. It 1967 EI 267,800 
seems apparent that they increased the trend toward ws O oo Iss 
integration of the diverse groups. 1986 POZWANA 468,900 
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Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
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In the nineteenth century, a large part of non-Jewish endeavor in 
Palestine (as well as of Jewish non-national activities) was centered 
in Jerusalem. The European consulates and the Christian missions, ` 
with their religious, health, and educational work, brought prosperity ` 
to the city and attracted additional inhabitants. In the late nineteenth 
century, the Jews were already a majority of the total population: 60 
percent in 1890, and 64 percent in 1910. In 1914, half of the country's 
Jewish population lived in the city. 

The Jews of Jerusalem, mostly Orthodox, were organized according 
to their various liturgies and places of origin. The basic social structure . 
of each group was the kollel, supported by money from abroad. e 
Toward the end of the century, there were twenty-five kollelim in 7 n Kerem, 
Jerusalem, varying in size and economic situation. The Jews also < Se 
had their own institutions, such as schools (some of them modern) 
and hospitals. In 1860, the first Jewish neighborhood outside the 
walls of the Old City, Mishkenot Sha‘ananim, was built with the 
help of Moses Montefiore of England and Judah Touro of the 
United States. Other Jewish neighborhoods followed. After World 
War I, under the British administration, Jewish settlement developed 
in all directions. 

After the establishment of Israel, Jerusalem became the capital of 
the Jewish state. It had a checkered development. As a result of the 
battles of the War of Independence, the city was divided between + 
Israel and Jordan. In the 1967 Six-Day War, Israel conquered the 
eastern part and annexed it. Before 1967, non-Jews had constituted 
1.6 percent of Jerusalem’s population. After the war, the proportion 
grew to 26.5 percent. Unified, Jerusalem was developed and improved, 
and the Jewish population grew rapidly, through internal immigration 
and natural increase. The non-Jewish population also grew. At the 
end of 1986, the city had 468,900 inhabitants, 71.7 percent of whom 
were Jews. 
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The Jews in Canada: Twentieth Century 
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Canadian Jewry, one of the younger branches of the Jewish people, 
has its roots in the second part of the eighteenth century: the first 
Jewish congregation, Shearith Israel, was founded in Montreal in 
1768. Although small, it was at the time one of the most important 
in the New World, and it remained the leading Canadian Jewish 
center until well into the twentieth century. The first Jews arrived 
from England (Spanish-Portuguese) and from the German lands in 
Central Europe. New communities were created during the nineteenth 
century, in Toronto and other cities. But it was only after the 1880s 
that a significant number of Jews began to arrive in Canada, part of 
the mass emigration from the Old World. 

Although Canadian Jewry was connected with United States Jewry 
in many ways, it had distinct features. It shared with American 
Jewry the presence of three major religious trends (Reform, Conser- 
vative, and Orthodox) as well as many demographic characteristics. 
But Canadian Jewry defined itself differently vis-à-vis the general 
society. In principle, Canada was a binational country, with two 
officially recognized cultures and languages, English and French. 
This opened broad possibilities for the self-definition of other groups 
with a historical, cultural, or national identity, including the Jews. 
Combined with the fact that most Jews lived in the two major Jewish 
centers, Toronto and Montreal, this influenced the patterns of Jewish 
organization: Jewish institutions in Canada were more centralized 
than those in the United States. 

In 1981, the Jews made up only about 1.4 percent of the population. 
Nevertheless, they were a noticeable element in Canadian life, since 
about 75 percent of them lived in Toronto and Montreal (each with 
more than 100,000 Jews), were concentrated in the middle and upper 
middle classes, and were prominent in the professions, commerce, 
and industry. Their proportion in several occupations far outstripped 
their proportion in the general population—a phenomenon found 
also among Jews in other countries. 
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In the 1980s, the largest segment of the Jewish people lived in the ‘ es 
United States: 43.9 percent of all Jews, 60.6 percent of all Diaspora , A 
Jews. Although the Jews were called “the third religious group in 
the United States” (after Protestants and Catholics), their proportion 
in the total population was small and getting smaller: 3.6 percent in 
1927 (the high point), and 2.5 percent in 1986. Their numerical weight 
was larger in some areas: in 1986, 6.3 percent of the population of 
the northeastern United States (New England and Middle Atlantic 
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regions) were Jews, as were 10.8 percent of the total population of 
New York State. Year 1907 
Social and geographical mobility were two of the main characteristics 200 400 600 miles 


of American Jewry in the modern era. Most Jewish immigrants settled 
in the Jewish quarters that sprouted in most large American cities, 
especially on the northeastern Atlantic coast. Later, they moved to WILL. 3555400 


better neighborhoods, and still later, from the cities to the suburbs. oe 
In the 1960s, they began to leave the northeastern United States. a CPA 
Hundreds of thousands of Jews, many elderly, went southward, mostly ŚR -- ge sa | 

to Florida. An equally large stream of Jews, usuąlly younger, went 725 E. » 16 |--A d 
westward, especially to California. E OS joe ST 672600. 
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New large Jewish centers were created (or existing ones enlarged) A NC 1227 C Ee ef 
in the second half of the twentieth century in the western part of , IE 
the country: Los Angeles, Phoenix, Houston, San Francisco (whose 
Jewish community dates to the mid-nineteenth century). This process 
continued through the 1980s. In 1907, 3.6 percent of all American 
Jews lived in the West; in 1986, 17.1 percent. Nevertheless, in 1986, 
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more than 50 percent of American Jews still lived in the Northeast. Year 1927 

Furthermore, some Jews also returned to the area. In 1986, about 30 0 200 400 600 miles 

percent of American Jews lived in New York City and vicinity. New SSS. 

York continued to be the heart of American Jewry. INS 
In the 1980s, American Jewry was influential in many sectors E NE 

of American life, and in the life of the Jewish people in general. O | ^ j 
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done extremely well economically and socially, and created their own 5) 7 
patterns of Jewish life and consciousness. American Jewry suffered NAMI, WY, $76,800 
from the demographic problems characteristic of most Western Jewries ANĄ "Ech UI) 

in the twentieth century: low rate of fertility, out-marriage, and A 
assimilation. But its large size and relative vitality made 1t better 
able to deal with these problems than most other modern Diaspora 


Jewries. 
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Ellis Island: Site of entry to the United States, where millions of 
immigrants were processed between its opening in 1892 and closing in 
1943 
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The Jews in the Unites States, 1878 
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American Jewry as we know it emerged only in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. There were only 2,000 to 2,500 Jews in the United 
States at the beginning of the century, in about a dozen communities. 
By mid-century, the number had risen to 50,000, and by 1880, to about 
250,000. Many of the later characteristics of American Jewry were 
already evident in 1880. There were nearly 300 communities across 
the land; 50 percent of all American Jews lived in the Northeast; 
and 64 percent lived in 16 large cities, 30 percent in New York and 
Brooklyn (a separate city until 1898). 

In the 1870s, American Jewry comprised two main types: a small 


The Jewish Population in the United States, 1878 
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stratum of Sephardim and a much larger group of Ashkenazim from 
German lands. Jews of Spanish-Portuguese origin had lived in the 
country since at least the eighteenth century; they were, in general, 
prosperous and well integrated. The nineteenth-century immigrants 
from Germany were on their way to prosperity and social adaptation. 
There was already a large number of East European Jews. Some 
integrated into “German” congregations; others formed their own 
synagogues. 

In the 1880s, a new period began for American Jewry, with the 
mass immigration of the "Russians," the Jews from Eastern Europe. 
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Jewish Immigration to the United States: Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


The mass immigration of Jews to the United States, which started 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, was one of the most 
important developments in modern Jewish history. The Jews were 
part of an enormous migratory movement, the largest in human 
history, which in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries brought tens 
of millions of Europeans to countries throughout the world, especially 
the United States. Its causes were the population growth in Europe 
in the nineteenth century, which exceeded the continent's economic 
capacity and forced people to look for homes in other countries; 
the development of large steamships, which made sea travel safer, 
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cheaper, and quicker; and the attraction of America, that wide-open 
country, rich in resources and opportunities. 

For the Jews, there were also the specific problems of East European 
Jewry, such as the oppressive policies of the Russian and Rumanian 
governments. The semiurban character of the Jews made it easier for 
them to adapt to conditions in the growing cities of the industrializing 
countries of the Western world. The relative number of Jews emigrating 
from East European countries was much higher than that of non-Jews. 
They settled in Western Europe and in different countries in the 
Americas, primarily the United States. 
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Jewish Immigration, 1880-1986 
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American Jewry in the 1920s 


By 1927, the Jewish population of the United States had grown to 
more than 4 million and had become the largest Jewish community 
in the world. In the 1920s, American Jewry comprised two major 
historical groups: the smaller *German" segment, descendants of 
nineteenth-century immigrants who had become fully Americanized 
and achieved confortable social status and economic security; and the 
larger ^Russian" group, immigrants from the various East European 
countries who had arrived mainly since the 1880s. Many were still 
newcomers, undergoing the difficult process of economic, social, and 
cultural adaptation to America. Another sector consisted of second- 
generation Americans. There were also smaller groups, such as the 
Jewish immigrants from Muslim countries. The oldest stratum of 
American Jewry, the Sephardim, had almost disappeared. The second 
Johnson Act (1924) practically shut the gates of the United States 
to Jewish immigration from Eastern Europe. About 120,000 Jews 


periods and were actually from Eastern Europe 


entered the United States in 1920 and 1921, only about 12,000 in 
1925 and 1926. 

In the 1920s, American Jewry underwent great organizational 
growth. The Jews had brought with them from Europe a rich 
tradition of communal organization, which developed unhindered 
in the free atmosphere of the New World. Every possible type of 
Jewish organization— religious, social, cultural, political—thrived in 
America. Landsmanshaftn (associations of Jews from the same town 
or region in Europe), fraternal orders, Zionist associations, labor 
organizations, cultural enterprises, synagogues of every type—all 
could operate freely in the United States. The number of Jewish 
organizations ran into the thousands, some of them operating on 
a national scale, with tens of thousands of members, others on a 
smaller, local scale. 

The synagogue gradually became the center of Jewish communal life, 
with all the other institutions—educational, social, or political —struc- 
tured around it. In 1927, there were about 3,000 synagogues in the 
United States, belonging to three main religious trends: Reform, 
Conservative, and Orthodox. 
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Germans 


Characteristics of Jewish Immigration SN 
to the United States 


Between 1899 and 1924, 1,838,000 Jewish immigrants arrived in the 
United States, 10.4 percent of the total immigration from Europe. 
More than 90 percent of the Jewish immigrants came from Eastern 
Europe: 67.7 percent from Russia-Poland, 14.2 percent from Austria- 
Hungary (mainly Galicia), and 5.6 percent from Rumania. Many of 
those from other countries were actually of East European origin. 

From 1908 to 1924, the Jews were the second largest group of 
immigrants, after the Italians (whose number was twice as large). But 
for every 100 Italians who entered the United States in that period, 
54.7 left; among the Jews, only 5.2 out of 100 left. This meant that 
the Jews were in fact the largest group of newcomers, since their net Greeks 
immigration (13.5 percent of the total) was slightly higher than that 370,000 
of the Italians. The Jewish immigration was also more balanced in 
its composition: 44 percent of immigrants were women (1899-1924), 
as compared with the overall immigrant average of 31.7 percent; 
24.4 percent of the Jews were under fourteen years of age—the 
overall percentage of children (Jews included) was 12.4. Thus the 
data show that Jewish immigration was more family oriented and 
evenly distributed regarding sex and age than was the totality of 
immigration. It was also more “definitive”: the Jews came to the 
United States to stay. 
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The occupational structure and social status of American Jewry 


changed profoundly over the generations. Many first-generation : S : 
American Jews (born in Europe and arrived in the United States as Occupations of Jews in the United States 
adults) worked as laborers (usually in the garment industry). Later, A EAE an 


they or their children went into commerce, mostly small businesses. Total. white 

Some entered occupations requiring a higher education, such as school population! , Jews population, Jens 
teaching. A typical figure among the first- or second-generation Jews 
(born in America, or born in Europe and arrived as small children) 
was the salesman. In the third and fourth generations, the outstanding 
phenomenon was the increase of Jews with a university education and 
prominent in the professions. Parallel to this, Jews developed from 
small shopkeepers to big businessmen, industrial entrepreneurs, and 
major providers of services. 

The occupational structure of American Jewry differed considerably 
from that of the general American society, even of whites. Furthermore, 
their socioeconomic dynamics were unique: rapid development from 
a largely working- and lower-middle-class group to a predominantly 
middle- and upper-middle-class one. 
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The Jewish Labor Movement in the 
United States 


Many of the Jewish immigrants who arrived in the United States 
beginning in the 1880s began their life in the country as workers, 
mostly in the various branches of the garment industry. A Jewish 
working class, with a highly cultivated political and social conscious- 
ness, developed in the large cities, especially New York. The arrival 
in America of Jewish political activists, many associated with the 
Bund, who left Russia after the failure of the first Russian revolution 
(1904-1906), provided the American Jewish labor movement with a 
cadre of experienced political leaders. 

The Jewish workers formed a sophisticated organizational network 
and participated in the establishment and development of the general 
American labor movement, in which they played an important part. 4 
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Social Sector 


1900 
Workmen's Circle 
(Arbeter Ring) 


Through negotiations and strikes, they improved working conditions. 
But they also created social and cultural frameworks that were Jewish 
in language (Yiddish) and content. 
In the 1920s, the labor organizations, especially those with a strong Y 


Jewish membership, were racked by the struggle between socialists | 0912 
and Communists. On the whole, the socialists had the upper hand. ATA haces A 


These struggles, together with the gradual de-proletarianization of 
the Jewish immigrants after their entry into middle-class occupations, 
considerably diminished the importance of the working sector in 
American Jewry. 


Since 1971, there has been no nationwide research on out- 
marriage among American Jews, but there is an accumulation 
of local data indicating a continuation of the tendencies in 
the accompanying diagram. 


Out-Marriage Among American Jews 
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1940- 
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1930- 
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0.9 
1935- 
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1925- 


1900-1924 1579 
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* Official vital statistics, excluding Quebec 
. T Including persons converted to Judaism 
3 Ages 18 to 24 


In 1971, the spouses of 8.1 percent of married American Jews were 
| born non-Jews (1.3 percent of whom had converted). Calculated by 


Total 1.4 
couples, 15 percent of couples had one partner who was not born Males 1.5 
emales 1.4 


| Jewish. But if we consider only the years 1965 to 1971, 29.2 percent 
| of Jews who married did so to spouses who were not born Jewish (6.7 
| percent of whom had converted). There was a non-Jewish partner in 
| 34.8 percent of all couples, deducting conversions; if we take into 
| account all those born non-Jewish (even if converted later), 45.1 
| percent of marriages between 1965 and 1971 involving a Jew were 
to a spouse who was not born Jewish. Additional research in several 
American Jewish communities showed an even greater tendency to 
out-marriage in later years. 
| In the past, Jewish men had out-married much more than Jewish 
women. But about 25 percent of non-Jewish women who married 
| Jews converted, while few non-Jewish men marrying Jewish women 
| did so; 49 percent of the children of out-marriages born before 1971 
| were Jewish (by their parents” definition). Between 1965 and 1971, 
aie en only 25 percent of the children born of out-marriages were 
ewish. 
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Professional Sector 
(Jews very prominent among 
leadership and activists) 
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3,092,100 (53.2) 


American Jewry, 1986 
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: E —1———————— North Dakota 


Total U.S. 
5,814,300 Jews 
2.595 of total population 


Delaware [9,500 1.6 (0.2) 
Maryland 
Washington, D.C. TI ] 24,300 3.9 (0.4) 
Virginia [^ 60,400 1.1 (1.0) 
West Virginia [| 3,800 0.2 (0.1) 
North Carolina [ ] 14,400 0.2 (0.2) 
Total South 
South Carolina [ ] 8,200 0.2 (0.1) 1,068,100 
Kentucky [ ] 12,200 0.3 (0.2) 


Georgia [ — ] 60,000 1.0 (1.0) 


Florida | 519,000 4.7 (8.9) 


Alabama [ 10,200 0.3 (0.2) 
Tennessee L] 19,600 0.4 (0.3) 
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Religious Trends by Regions| : 
Orthodox, 1964 a 
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Organizational and Religious Affiliations of 
Religious Affiliation*, 1970s American Jews 


One of the surest measures of Jewish consciousness in the United 
States was affiliation with Jewish associations. A nationwide survey 
done in 1971 (based on sampling) indicated that only a little more than 
half of all American Jews belonged to a Jewish organization, religious 
or other. One may suppose that the unaffiliated had a weaker sense 
of Jewish identity and that those declaring lack of identification with 
any Jewish religious trend were close to assimilation. According to the 
survey, the largest religious movement among American Jews was the 
Conservative one: about 50 percent of American Jews who professed 
Jewish identification and 30 percent of those belonging to a Jewish 
organization supported it. The average age of Jews identified with the 
j 29.7 Reform and the Conservative movements was significantly lower than 
that of those identified with the Orthodox movement. The Orthodox 
movement was also numerically much smaller and was concentrated in 
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RY "10.8 E mw ^ the larger Jewish centers of the East Coast, whose Jewish population 
29.3% had been decreasing. The Reform movement was particularly strong 
C] Percentage affiliated in thè Midwest, the South, and the West. In the 1970s and 1980s, this 
Percentage unaffiliated division of American Jewry still prevailed, but a gradua! strengthening 
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Jewish Centers in the United States, 1986 
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The Jews in 
New York City 


Jewish Institutions in 
Manhattan Until 1914 


. 1695: Beaver Street 

. 1729-1860: Mill Street 

. 1860-1883: Crosby Street 

. 1883-1897: Nineteenth Street 

. From 1897: Seventieth Street and 
Central Park West 


Shearith 
Israel 
Congregation 
(Sephardic) 


. 1827-1849: Elm Street 

. 1850-1865: Greene Street 

. 1865-1884: Thirty-fourth Street 
. 1885-1917: Madison Avenue 


B'nai Jeshurun 
Congregation 
(first Ashenazic 
synagogue) 


. 1847-1854: Chrystie Street 
. 1854-1867: Twelfth Street 
. 1867-1929: Forty-third Street 


Temple 
Emanu-El 


. Rodeph Shalom Congregation (1847) 
. Central Synagogue (1872) 

. Temple Beth El 

. Sha'arei Tephillah Synagogue 

. Ohab Tzedek Synagogue 


. Chatham Square cemetery (1680s) 
. Eleventh Street cemetery 
. Twenty-first Street cemetery 


. Mount Sinai Hospital (1853) 
. Beth Israel Hospital (1890) 
Jewish Maternity Hospital 


. Montefiore Home (1884) 

. Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum 
. Home for the Aged 

. Hebrew Sheltering House 

. Hebrew Charities Building 

. Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS) 
. Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 

. Young Men's Benevolent Association 


. Educational Alliance (1893) 

. Educational Alliance, branch A 

. Hebrew Technical Institute for Boys 

. Hebrew Technical School for Girls 

. Baron de Hirsch Trade School 

. Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva 

. Machzike Talmud Torah 

. Beth Hamidrash Hagadol 

. Jewish Theological Seminary of America (1902) 


. Independent Order B'nai B'rith (1843) 

. Independent Order B'nai B'rith, branch 

. Independent Order B'rith Abraham (1887) 
. Young Men's Hebrew Association (1901) 

. Independent Order B'rith Shalom (1905) 

. The Kehillah of New York (1909) 

. Intercollegiate Menorah Association (1913) 
. American Jewish Committee (1906) 

. Various Jewish social associations 

. Harmonie Club 

. Cooper Union 

. Federation of American Zionists (1898) 

. Federation of American Zionists (1914) 


. American Hebrew (1879) 

. Hebrew Standard (1883) 

. Der Morgen Journal (1901) 
. Der Tog (1914) 

. Der Tegliche Herold (1891) 
. Die Yiddishe Welt (1902) 

. Forverts (1897) 

. Tageblat (1885) 


. Windsor Theater 

. Yiddish Rialto (theater) 
. Grand Theater 

. People's Theater 


. Henry Street Settlement and Clinton Hall 
. Madison Square Garden 


New York City was, in the twentieth century, the largest center in 
the history of the Jewish people. In 1957, 2,580,000 Jews lived in the 
city and its suburbs, 45 percent of American Jewry. New York was 
a vibrant city in which most American Jewish institutions had their 


headquarters. 


The beginnings of Jewish New York date to 1654, when a ship 
with about twenty Spanish-Portuguese refugees arrived from Recife, 
Brazil. The settlement, founded in 1626 as New Amsterdam, was under 
Dutch domination. In 1664, the English took it over and changed its 
name to New York. The first known Jewish institution was the Jewish 
cemetery off Chatham Square, established in the 1680s. The first 
Jewish congregation, Shearith Israel, must have started at the same 
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According to division of the city into districts and neighborhoods by the Kehillah of New York City, 
there were 15 districts in the city, and 3 districts that were then considered counties (western 
Queens, eastern Queens, and Richmond) 


The Jewish Population in New York City, 1957 
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time. The congregation was Sephardic, and remained the most impor- 
tant Jewish institution of New York until the mid-nineteenth century. 

Estimates are that 10,000 Jews lived in New York in 1850. By 
1880, their number had grown to 60,000, with another 13,000 in 
neighboring Brooklyn. New York City was the gateway to America 
for millions of new immigrants who arrived beginning in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, including more than 2 million Jews. 
Most of the Jewish newcomers settled in the famous Lower East 
Side, where conditions were poor and crowded, but life was highly 
interesting. Orthodox Jews, socialists, and Zionists worked alongside 
and against one another. Most Jewish organizations, hundreds of 
synagogues, the editorial offices of Jewish newspapers, theaters, 
famous coffee houses, sweat shops, and hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants—mostly Jews, but also non-Jews—filled every nook and 
cranny of the Lower East Side. As Jews improved their economic 
situation, they moved out—up to Central Park, upper Manhattan, 
and Harlem; northward to the Bronx; eastward to Brooklyn; and, still 
later, to Queens, Synagogues and other Jewish institutions moved too. 
Famous congregations, such as Shearith Israel and Temple Emanu-El, 
moved three or more times, following their congregants. 

In a sense, Jewish New York reached its high point in the 1950s. 
The social and economic crisis that in the 1960s and 1970s hit 
most northeastern cities struck New York with particular intensity. 
About 1 million Jews left New York City between 1957 and 1986. 
Many settled in the suburbs; many of the elderly went south to 
Florida; and many of the younger people went west to California. 
Neighborhoods that had been densely populated by Jews changed 
in character. In 1957, for example, about 500,000 Jews lived in the 
Bronx, more than in pre- World War II Warsaw, the second largest 
Jewish center in modern times. Fewer than 100,000 Jews remained 
in the Bronx in the early 1980s, mostly elderly people: in 1971, the 
median age of the Jewish population there was 56.5 years. 

In spite of all this, in the 1980s New York City remained the 
great center of American Jewry. About 2.2 million Jews lived in the 
New York metropolitan area, including the suburbs (and nearby New 
Jersey), although the number of Jews in the city's five boroughs had 
decreased to about | million. 
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The Jews in Chicago Jewish Population 
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In the 1930s and 1940s, Chicago was the second largest Jewish center 
in the United States, and the main Jewish community in the Midwest. 
In the late 1940s, Chicago Jewry reached its greatest number: about 
333,000. Later, many Jews left the city and settled in the suburbs or 
in other parts of the United States. In 1986, Chicago was the third 
largest community in the country, with about 250,000 Jews. 

Jews, mostly of German origin, came to Chicago beginning in the 
mid-nineteenth century. They settled in what was then the eastern part 
of the city, east of the Chicago River, on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
Following the great fires of 1871 and 1874, which destroyed the Jewish 
neighborhood along with much of the city, Jews began to settle on 
the western side of the river. At the time, East European Jewish 
immigrants began to arrive in Chicago, and gradually the Jewish 
neighborhood, the West Side, developed. The most typical Jewish 
quarter on the West Side was North Lawndale, where the proportion 
of Jews in the total population reached 67.2 percent in the 1930s, and 
even more than 90 percent in certain streets. The heart of the Jewish 
quarter was Maxwell Street. 

Chicago was known for its independent Jewish life. All major trends 
in American Jewry were strongly represented. Chicago was one of 
the birthplaces of the Reform movement, as represented by Congre- 
gation Sinai, founded in 1861, whose rabbi was the famous Bernard 
Felsenthal. Later, a strong branch of the Jewish labor movement 
developed in the city. A semi-independent branch of the American 
Zionist movement was active in Chicago for many years, the Knights 
of Zion Order. 

From the 1970s, prosperity and the growing problems of the inner 
city caused many Jews to move to the north and south of Chicago, 
along the lake shore, beyond the municipal boundaries, and to the 
northwest. 
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The Jews in Cleveland 


Cleveland Jewry was a typical medium-to-large American Jewish 
community. In the mid-nineteenth century, Jews from Central Europe 
settled in the city, followed by many immigrants from Eastern Europe. 
Both groups created their own communal institutions, and lived rather 
separately for the next generation or two. In the early twentieth 
century, all the main religious and ideological movements of American 
Jewry were found in Cleveland. One of the outstanding leaders of 
American Jewry in the 1940s, Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, lived there. 
Until World War II, most Jews lived in the inner part of the 
city, the downtown area. In the 1950s and 1960s, prosperity, on the 
one hand, and the growing social problems of the inner city, on 


* | the other, led most Jews to move to the eastern part of Cleveland 


and to the suburbs. In the second half of the twentieth century, the 


in 1981, 17.5 percent of married Jews were married to non-Jews. 
The size of the average Jewish family decreased from 3.1 members 
in 1971 to 2.8 members in 1980. Between 1970 and 1980, the number 
of Jews in Cleveland decreased by 16 percent, reflecting the low 
rate of natural increase and, mainly, the move to the city's suburbs 
or to other parts of the country. 
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The Jews in Boston 


As in other American Jewish centers in the eastern United States, 
Jews started settling in Boston in the eighteenth century. The first 
community of “German” Jews was founded in the nineteenth century, 
and toward the end of the century, masses of “Russian” Jewish im- 
migrants formed the large Jewish settlement in the city. In the second 
half of the twentieth century, Boston Jewry experienced the problems 
and developments of other Jewish communities in the northeastern 
United States: the Jewish population in the inner city decreased as 
Jews moved to the suburbs or to other states. 

Nevertheless, Boston was the only northeastern Jewish center where 
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The Jews in Los Angeles 


Los Angeles Jewry represented a new kind of communal experience. 
There were about 500,000 Jews in Los Angeles in 1986, the second 
largest Jewish population in the United States. Jews had been living 
in the city since the end of the nineteenth century, and the Jewish 
population had reached about 100,000 before World War II. It was 
only after the war, however, that hundreds of thousands of Jews 
moved to the city, from all parts of the United States. 

Most of the familiar demographic trends in other Jewish centers 
did not apply to Los Angeles, since its development was not based 
on a nucleus of Jewish settlement, from which the Jews moved 
to other parts of the city. The first Jews in Los Angeles settled 
there in several scattered groups simultaneously, and created Jewish 
institutions in the areas in which they lived. That process, and the 
size of the city, made it exceedingly difficult to consider the Jewish 
population as a broad community. Nevertheless, umbrella institutions 
were formed in order to bring together Jewish organizations in the 
various parts of the city. 
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between 1965 and 1985 the Jewish population became younger. In 
the late 1970s, there were fewer Jews in Boston, but the decrease was 
relatively moderate, since the city attracted many young Jews. The 
changing composition of the Jewish population was also reflected 
in its religious tendencies: fewer Jews declared affiliation with the 
Orthodox position; fewer were Conservatives; more were connected 
with the Reform movement or declared themselves religiously unaf- 
filiated. There were indications that in the mid-1980s, more younger 
Jews were moving into Boston. 


Demographic Characteristics of Jews Over Age 18 
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Until the nineteenth century, the Inquisition laws forbade the presence 
of Jews in Spanish and Portuguese colonies. Jewish Sephardic com- 
munities were established in Recife, Brazil, during the short Dutch 
domination (1630-1654), and in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies on the islands of the Caribbean Sea under Dutch, English, 
or French domination. Only in the late nineteenth century did Jews 
arrive in significant numbers in such countries as Uruguay, Argentina, 
and Brazil, which had become independent. These republics, in spite 
of their Catholic character, adopted liberal constitutions, and almost 
without exception Jews could live there freely. 

From the early twentieth century until the outbreak of World War 
II, the Latin American countries absorbed hundreds of thousands 
of Jewish immigrants, mostly from Eastern Europe, but also from 
the Muslim countries and, in the 1930s, from Germany. Most Jews 


The Jews in Latin America: Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


adapted well, prospered, integrated socially and culturally into the 
general society, and organized Jewish institutions. But the social 
unrest and political problems in many Latin American nations during 
the second half of the twentieth century affected the Jews, who left 
some countries, such as Cuba, for good and others, such as Chile 
and Argentina, for extended periods. Some emigrated to more stable 
neighboring countries, such as Brazil, Venezuela, and Colombia. 
Brazilian Jewry was the second largest in Latin America. Most Jews | 

lived in Sáo Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, well accepted by the general 
population and with relatively well- -organized Jewish institutions. The 
small Jewish community of Belém, in northern Brazil, established by 
Moroccan Jews in the nineteenth century, had its own very distinct 
characteristics. 
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Most of the data on the number of Jews in Latin America are based on 
estimates. The data for the 1950s appear to be too high, especially for 
countries with larger Jewish populations. 


The Jews in Argentina 


The settlement of Jews in Argentina was stimulated by the activities 
of the Jewish Colonization Association (ICA), founded in 1891. ICA 
established agricultural colonies, mostly in the provinces of Entre 
Rios and Santa Fé. Although in the 1930s, there were only 20,000 
to 30,000 Jewish farmers, the ICA initiative brought many Jewish 
immigrants to Argentina; they settled in cities, especially in the capital, 
Buenos Aires. Gradually, Buenos Aires attracted most Argentinian 
Jews, including those living in the provincial cities or in the colonies. 
In the early twentieth century, two-thirds of Argentinian Jews lived 
in the provinces, especially Entre Rios; by 1960, four-fifths lived 
in Greater Buenos Aires. In 1964, only about 800 Jewish families 
were engaged in agriculture, in the colonies. 
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Jewish Migration to Argentina 


A significant percentage of Jews were not 
integrated into Argentina and left. From 
1907 to 1914, 19.405 of the Jews entering 
the country left it. 
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the country decreased significantly in the second half of the century, in 
part because of their low birth rate, and in part because of emigration. R---- 
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The Jews in Buenos Aires 


In the second half of the twentieth century, Buenos Aires was the 
largest Jewish center in Latin America. Its development was similar to 
that of many other Jewish communities in the New World: beginnings 
in the nineteenth century, but real growth only toward the end of 
mój - | the century, with the immigration of a large number of Jews from 
ge C9) Aa em cą Eastern Europe. 
The way the united (Ashkenazic) Jewish community of Buenos 
Aires (AMIA) came into being, although it had precedents, was 
. curious in twentieth-century conditions: it grew out of a burial society 
(hevra kadisha) formed in the mid-1890s that over the years assumed 
a wide range of other Jewish communal functions, to the point where 
it performed nearly all of them in the city. The result was a much 
tighter centralization of Jewish institutions under one umbrella than 
occurred in most other twentieth-century Jewish centers. Since in 
the 1960s, about 80 percent of all Argentinian Jews lived in Buenos 
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Aires, AMIA influenced the Jewish life of the majority of the country's 
- Jews. The Sephardic community of Buenos Aires had separate Jewish 
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The Jews in South Africa 


Jews arrived in the land that became South Africa as early as the 
seventeenth century. But only in the nineteenth century did the coun- 
try's economic development (after the discovery of gold and diamonds) 
attract a large number of Jews, mostly from Eastern Europe. They 
settled mainly in the Transvaal and the Cape, in the two main cities, 
Johannesburg and Cape Town. In 1980, over 95 percent of South 
African Jews lived in cities, about 57 percent in Johannesburg and 
23 percent in Cape Town. 

In the nineteenth century, the legal status of the Jews varied ac- 
cording to region; Jews living among the English were better off than 
those residing among the Dutch (Boers), for religious reasons. With 
the formation of the South African state (1902-1910), the Jews were 
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granted full civil rights, but the rigid ethnic structure of the white 
population continued to leave its mark. In the larger cities, Jews 
tended to concentrate in certain neighborhoods, such as Glenhazel 
and Killarney in Johannesburg, where the Jews made up over half of 
the local population. 

Compared with other modern Jewries, South African Jews were 
well organized and had a well-developed Jewish consciousness. Zionist 
ideology and party organization were very influential. South African 
Jewry was headed by the South African Jewish Board of Deputies, 
formed in 1912, and modeled on the British pattern of Jewish orga- 
nization. 
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The Jews in Australia and New Zealand 


Jews began to arrive in Australia in the nineteenth century. It was only 
in the twentieth century, however, that the Jewish communities took 
shape, after several waves of immigration from Europe, mainly from 
Eastern Europe. Eighty to 90 percent of the Jews lived in the two 
main Jewish centers, Melbourne and Sydney. In 1986, there were 
about 77,000 Jews in Australia, and about 4,000 in New Zealand. 
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Katzenellenbogen, Zevi Hirsch 45 

Kedoorie (family) 86, 94 

Kehillah of New York 65, 171 

Kemal, Mustafa (Atatürk) 80 

Keneseth israel 53 

Keneset Israel synagogue 87 

Kerem Hemed 45 

Keren Hayesod (see Palestine 
Foundation Fund) 

Keren Kayemet le-Israel (see Jewish 
National Fund) 

King David Hotel 749 

Kirjath Sepher 63 


Klatzkin, Jacob 70 

Klaus synagogue 28, 38, 39 

Kley, Eduard 48 

Knesset Beit Yitzhak 57 

Knesset Israel 57 

Knights of Zion Order 140 

Kol Mevasser 45 

Kollel Hod 759 

Korczak, Janusz 723 

Kornfeld, Aaron 57 

Kovner, Abba 725 

Kozienice, Maggid of (see Israel of 
Kozienice) 

Kreis 74 

Kristallnacht 105, 106 

Krochmal, Nahman 45, 67 

Kuh, Moses Daniel 18 

Kuhn and Loeb 38 (see a/so Schiff, 
Jacob H.) 

Kulturverein 49 


L 


Labor Movement Archives 67 

Labor Party 74, 121, 127 

Laemel School 45, 159 

La Epoca 45 

Lagarde, Paul Anton de 58 

Landau, Ezekiel 57 

Landau, Moses 45 

Landsmanshaftn 132 

Lapouge, George Vacher de 58 

L'Avenir Iilustré 66 

Lazard brothers 38 

Lazarus, Moritz 49 

League for the Attainment of Full 
Civil Rights for the Jewish 
People 92, 102 

League of Antisemites 55 

League of Nations 70, 120 

Leeser, Isaac 53 

Leff, Leopold 45 

Lefin, Mendel 45 

Left Poalei Zion 71, 71, 73, 102, 121 

Lehi (see Stern Group) 

Lehman Brothers 38 

Lehmann, Behrend 78 

Lehren, Zevi Hirsch 48 

Lenin, Vladimir Ilyich 68, 69 

Lenin State Library 60 

Lenitzahon (see To Victory) 

Leo Baeck institute 

—(in Jerusalem) 67 

—(in London) 60 

—(in New York) 62 

Leo Baeck Institute Year Book 63 

Leopold | 78, 28, 41 

Leshonenu 63 

Letteris, Meir 45 

Levanda, Lev 67 

Levi, Behrend 78 

Levi, Gerd 78 

Levinsohn, Isaac Baer 45 

Levi Yitzhak of Berdichev 47 

Levy, Anschel 78 

Lewis (department-store chain) 38 

Library of Congress 62 

Liebermann, Aaron 69 

Liebmann (family) 78 

Likud Party 127 

Lilienblum, Moses Leib 45, 65, 67, 70 

Lilienthal, Max (Menahem) 45 

Lipkin (Salanter), Israel 57, 56 

Lipschitz, Jacob Halevi 50 

Loew, Leopold 48 

Louis XVI 46 

Lueger, Karl 41, 55 

Luncz, Abraham Moses 45 

Luria, David 67 

Luzzatto, Samuel David 45, 60, 62, 67 
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Ma'ariv 66 

Maccabi 73 74 

Maccabi Hatzair 74 

MacDonald Letter 120 

MacDonald White Paper 120 

Machzike Talmud Torah 777 

Macy's 38 

Madison Square Garden 777 

Magen Avraham 75 

Magnus, Marcus 78 

Mahanot Haolim 74 

Mahzike Hadas 50 

Mahzike Hadath 48 

Maimon, Solomon 45 

Maki 121, 127 

Manasseh ben Israel 76, 17 

Mannheimer, Isaac Noah 48 

Mapai 71, 121, 127 

Mapam 121, 127 

Mapu, Abraham 45 

Marcus (family) 78 

Markov, N. E. 55 

Marks and Spencer 38 

Marr, Wilhelm 55, 58 

Marranos 77 

Marshall, Louis 66 

Marx, Karl 58 

Maskeret Moses Montefiore 
Fund 118 

Maskilim 48, 39 

Maurras, Charles 55 

May Laws (Temporary Laws) 32, 46, 
59 

McGill University 62 

Megaleh Temirin 45 

Mein Kampf 58 

Meisel synagogue 28, 39 

Menahem Mendel of Kotsk 47 


Menahem Mendel of Rymanov 47 

Menahem Mendel of Vitebsk 47 

Menashe of ja 45 

Mendele, Abraham 78 

Mendele Mokher Sefarim 45, 65 

Mendelsohn, Eric 43 

Mendelssohn (family) 38 

Mendelssohn, Joseph 38 

Mendelssohn, Moses 45, 48, 49, 52, 
105 

Mendes (family) 76, 78 

Mendes, David Frank 45 

Meshullam Feibish of Zbarazh 47 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 38 

Michalovce Orthodox convention 54 

Midreshet Sede Boqer 67 

Mikveh Israel (agricultural school) 67 

Mikveh Israel 

—(in Curacao) 75 

—(in Philadelphia) 75 

—(in Savannah) 715 

Misgav Ladach Hospital 759 

Mislawi Jews 90 

Misrachi Jugend 74 

Mitnagdim 50, 53, 95 

Mitrani, B. 45 

Mizrachi 53, 54, 77, 102, 72, 73, 121 

Mohammed 47, 76 

Mohammed Ali 79 

Mohr, Abraham 45 

Moledet Party 127 

Mommsen, Theodor 58 

Monatsschrift für Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums 63 

Montagu, Samuel 38 

Montefiore, Moses 61, 67, 77, 84, 
118, 128 

Montefiore Home 777 

Morais, Sabato 53 

Mordecai and Esther 97 

Mordechai of Lachowicze 47 

Mordechai of Nezchies 47 

Moreh Nevukhei Ha-Zeman 45, 67 

Moriah synagogue 707 

Morpugo (family) 45 

Mortara, Edgardo; Mortara case 66 

Moshe Leib of Sasov 47 

Mossad le-Aliyah Bet 
(see Organization for "Illegal" 
Immigration) 

Mount Sinai Hospital 777 

Moyne, Lord 749 

Munk, Solomon 45 

Musar movement 51, 53, 56 

Myśl Karaimska 87 
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Naftali of Ropczyce 47 

Nahman of Bratslav 47 

Nahman of Horodenka 47 

Nahman of Kosov 47 

Nahum 90 

Nahum of Chernobyl 47 

Napoleon Bonaparte 42, 43 

Nasz Przeglad 66 

Nathan brothers 78 

National Anti-Jewish Party 55 

National Library 60 

National Religious Party 74, 127 

National Representation of the Jews 
in Germany (see Reichsvertretung 
der Juden in Deutschland) 

National Socialist German Workers 
Party (NSDAP) 106 

Natonek, Joseph 67 

Natorei Karta 53, 54 

Nefutseh Israel 75 

Nefutzot Yehuda 77 

Neiman-Marcus 38 

Neologists; Neology 48, 52, 54 

Netter, Charles 67 

Netzah 71 

Nevakhovich, Judah Leib 45 

Neveh Shalom 

—(in Amsterdam) 77 (see also Talmud 
Torah) 

—(in Surinam) 75 

"New Christians" 17, 26, 42, 114 

New Judaea 66 

New Palestine, The 66 

New York Public Library 62 

New Zionist Organization 73 

Nicholas | 27, 32, 46 

Nicholas Il 32 

Nidhe Israel 75 

Nietzsche, Friedrich 58 

Nissenbaum, Isaac 107 

North American Jewish Students 
Network 74 

Notkin, Nata N. 45 

Notre Dame Church 159 

Nozyk synagogue 107 

Nuremberg Laws 105 
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Occident, The 53 

Odessa Committee 70 143 

Oesterreichisch-Israelitische 
Union 34, 68, 102 

Ohab Tzedek synagogue 777 

Ohel Leah synagogue 94 

Ohio State University 62 

Omar Ii 47, 76 

“Operation Ezra and Nehemiah” 83, 
89 

"Operation on Eagles' Wings" 92 

Oppenheim, Abraham 38 

Oppenheimer, Emanuel 78 

Oppenheimer, Ernest 38 


Oppenheimer, Joseph Suesskind 78 

Oppenheimer, Samuel 18 28 

Oppenheimer, Wolf 18 

Or Torah synagogue 81 

Organization for “Illegal” 
Immigration 125 

Organization of Teheran Jews 84 

Orobio de Cestro, Isaec 17 

ORT 68, 91 

Ostjuden 103 

Otzar ha-Hochmah 45 

Otzar Hatorah 91 

Oxford Centre for Postgraduate 
Hebrew Studies 60 


P 


Pehlevi, Reza Shah 84 

Pahlevi dynasty 44 

Paleestina-Verein 67 

Palestine Arab Executive 120 

Palestine Communist Party 121 

Palestine Foundation Fund 72 

Palestine Jewish Colonization 
Association (see PICA) 

Palestine Land Development 
Company 72 

Palestine Society 118 

Palestine Workers Party (see Mepei) 

Palestine Zionist Office 71, 118, 143 

Palmach 121, 122, 749 

Pan-German League 55 

Paquet company 87 

Paradesi synagogue 93 

Paramount Pictures 38 

Paris Peace Conference 90, 99, 100, 
101 

Passfield White Paper 120 

Peel Commission 120, 147 

"Pekidim and Amarkalim" 48 

Penso de la Vega, Joseph 77 

People's Theater 171 

Péreire bank 87 

Péreire brothers 38 

Peretz, Isaac Leib 45 

Perl, Joseph 45 

Perles, Isaac Meir 5! 

Perles, Meir 51 

Perles, Moshe 57 

Petlyura, Simon 90, 99 

Philippson, Ludwig 48, 49 

PICA 42, 68 118 

Pineles, Hirsch Mendel ben 
Solomon 45 

Pines, Yehiel Michel 45, 65, 67, 70 

Pinhas of Korets 47 

Pinkas synagogue 28, 39 

Pinsker, Leon (Judah Leib) 45, 67, 70 

Pinsker, Simhah 45 

Pioneer Zionist Youth (see Netzah) 

Pirhei Zafon 45 

Pittsburgh Convention; Pittsburgh 
Platform 53, 52 

Plantation Act 26, 43, 46, 47 

Poalei Agudat Israel 53, 74, 121, 127 

Poalei Zion 68, 69, 69, 71, 71, 72, 73, 
121, 135, 143 

Polyakov, Eliezer 38 

Polyakov, Samuel 38 

Prado, Juan de 17 

"Pro-Falasha Committees" 82, 88 

Progressive Party 121, 127 

Protocols of the Elders of Zion 58, 59 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph 58 


R 


Rabbi Hayyim synagogue 87 

Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva 53, 171 

Rabbi Kook Institute 67 

Rabbinical Assembly 53 

Rabinovich, Osip Aronovich 45 

Rabinowitz, A. E. 50 

Radicals Party 71 

Rafi Party 127 

Rakah (Hadash) Party 127 

Rapoport, Solomon Judah Leib 45, 
60, 62 


Razsvet 45 

Reali Secondary School 143 

Reconstructionism 53, 57 

Reconstructionist Rabbinical 
College 62 

Reggio, Isacco Semuel 45 

Reichsvertretung der Juden in 
Deutschland 105 

Reifmenn, Jacob 45 

Reines, Isaac Jacob 57, 70 

Renan, Ernest 58 

Rescue Committee 724 

Revenge 122 

Revisionists; Revisionist Party 71, 73, 
102, 121 (see ałso Union of Zionist 
Revisionists) 

Revue Études Juives 63 

Right Poalei Zion 71, 102 

Ring 74 

Ringelblum, Emanuel 123 

Robles, Antonio 46 

Rodeph Shalom Congregation 777 

Romaniots 76, 80, 81 

Rome and Jerusalem 67 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 124 

Rosenberg, Samuel 57 

Rosenheim, Jacob 50 

Rosenthal, Naphtali 45 

Rothschild (femily) 38 43 

Rothschild, Baron Edmond de 42, 66, 
67, 68 118 

Rothschild, James 38 

Rothschild, Karl Mayer 38 

Rothschild, Mayer Amschel 18 

Rothschild, Nathan 38 

Rothschild, Salomon Mayer 38 

Rothschild Hospital 159 

Ruelf, Isaac 67 

Ruppin, Arthur 118, 143 

Russian Social Democratic Party 68, 
69 

Russischer juedischer 
wissenschaftlicher Verein 
(Russian-Jewish Scientific 
Society) 20 73 

Russkiy Yevrey 45 


S 


Sabbetai Zevi; Sabbateanism 46, 50, 
81, 85 

Sachs, Michael 45 

Sefawid dynasty 84 

St. Louis Hospital 759 

St. Paul Hospice 759 

Salih, Yahya 92 

Salomons, David 38 

Samuel, Herbert 71, 120 

Sanhedrin 42 

San Remo Conference 70, 120 

Saphir, Jacob 92 

Saronia 73 

Sassoon (femily) 86, 87, 94, 95 

Sassoon, David 87 

Satanow, Isaac 45 

Satmar Rebbe (see Teitelbaum, Joel) 

Schechter, Solomon 53, 57 

Schick, Moses 57 

Schiff, Jacob H. 38 66 (see also Kuhn 
end Loeb) 

Schiffschul synagogue 34 

Schild 74 

Schocken department store 43 

Schoenerer, Georg von 55, 58 

Schorr, Joshua Heschel 45 

Schreiner, Abraham 38 

Schulman, Kalman 45 

Schwartz, Abraham 51 

Schwartzes Faehnlein 74 

Schwarz, Yehoseph 45 

"Science of Judaism” 10, 49, 62, 102, 
105 

Scouts movement 74 

SD (see Sicherheitsdienst) 

Sears Roebuck 38 

Secession Laws 53, 55 

Seckel, Moses 18 

Seligman (family) 38 

Sephardim (see Spanish-Portuguese 
Jews) 

Serfati, Zemah 81 

Sha'arei Mizrah 66 


She'erei Tephilleh Synagogue 177 

She'erei Zedek Medical Center 159 

Shepire (Hesidic dynesty) 51 

Shes Perty 127 

Shew Report 120 

Sheerith Isreel 

— (in Montreel) 75, 129 

— (in New York [New Amsterdem]) 15, 
138, 139, 170, 171 

Shimshon of Slonim 45 

Shinui Perty 127 

Shivhei Habesht 50 

Shneur Zelmen of Lyady 47 

Shomer Isreel 45 

Sicherheitsdienst 106 

Silbermenn, Eliezer Lipmann 45 

Silva (femily) 16, 18 

Silver, Abbe Hillel 140 

Simhe Bunim of Przysucha 47 

Simon, Jemes 38 

Sinzheim, Joseph David 42 

Sinzheim, Loew 18 

Sivan 45 

Slobodka yeshiva 51 

Slonimsky, Hayyim Selig 45 

Smell Congress 72 

Smolenskin, Peretz 45, 65, 67 

Social Derwinism 58 

Sociel Reich Perty 55 

Socialist Workers Party 121 

Society for Jewish Statistics 60 

Society for Jewish Studies (S.E.J.) 60 

Society for the Advancement of 
Jewish Scholarship (see 
Gesellscheft zur Foerderung der 
Wissenscheft des Judentums) 

Society for the Promotion of Culture 
Among the Jews of Russia 45, 49 

Society for the Support of Jewish 
Farmers and Artisans in Syria and 
Palestine 70 

Society of the Friends of Reform 48 

Sofer, Moses (“Hatam Sofer”) 48, 51, 
54, 56 

Sofer, Simon 50 

Sokolow, Nahum 45 

Soloveichik, Hayyim 50, 51 

Sonnenberg, Libermann von 59 

South African Jewish Board of 
Deputies 144 

South African Jewish Chronicle 66 

Soviet Communist Party 68, 69 (see 
also Yevsektsie) 

Spanish-Portuguese Jews 10, 15, 17, 
26, 27, 43, 46, 52, 77, 78, 80, 81, 86, 
87, 88, 100, 101, 102, 114, 716, 129, 
131, 132, 138, 142 

Spencer, Herbert 58 

Spertus College of Jewish Studies 62 

Speyer (femily) 38 

SS 106 

State List 127 

Status Quo Ante 54 

Statute of Religious Freedom 46 

Steinschneider, Moritz 60 

Stern, Bezalel 45 

Stern, Max Emanuel (Mende!) 45 

Stern Group 121, 122, 149 

Stieglitz, E. 38 

Stoecker, Adolf 55 

Strauss Health Center 159 

Stroop, Juergen (Josef) 108, 123 

Students’ Antisemitic League 55 | 

Studies in Zionism 63 

Suess, Jud (see Oppenheimer, Joseph 
Suesskind) 

Sulamith 45, 48 

Supreme Arab Executive 120 

Supreme Muslim Council 120 

Sykes-Picot Agreement 120, 146 

"Synthetic Zionism" 70, 71 

Syrkin, Nachman 70 


T 


Tageblat 171 

Talmud Torah 17 

Tarbitz 63 

"Tarbut" (school network) 65 
Tehiya Party 127 
Teitelbaum, Joel 54 
Teitelbaum, Moshe 47 


Teixeira, Diego Abraham 16, 18 
Tel Aviv University 67 

Temple Beth El 771 

Temple Emanu-El 53, 139, 171 
Temple Society 48 

Temple University 62 
Temporary Laws (see May Laws) 
Teudah Be-Yisrael 45 

Toldot Yaacov Yoseph 47 
Toleranzpatenten 23, 35, 46 
Torah Vaavodah 74 

Touansa 78 

Touro, Judah 128 

Toussenel, Alphonse 58 
Treitschke, Heinrich von 58, 59 
Tugendhold, Jacob 45 
Tunisian Jewish Welfare Fund 78 
Twentieth-Century-Fox 38 
Twenty-first Street cemetery 771 
Tzeirei Zion 71, 99, 121 

Tzomet Party 127 

Tzur Israel 15 


U 


Uganda Scheme 70, 71 

Ullman, Samuel 78 

Union for Liberal Judaism in 
Germany 48 

Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations 53 

Union of Jewish Students (see Verein 
juedischer Studenten) 

Union of Native Jews (U.E.P.) 68, 102 

Union of Orthodox Hebrew 
Congregations 48 

Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America 53 

Union of Radical Zionists 72 

Union of Rumanian Jews (U.E.R.) 102 

Union of the Russian People 55 

Union of Zionist Revisionists 72 (see 
also Revisionists) 

United Christians 55 

United Cloth, Hat, and Capmakers 
Union 135 

United Garment Workers 135 

United Hebrew Trades 135 

United Jewish Socialist Workers 
Party 69, 102 

United Nations Special Commission 
on Palestine 120, 748 

United Nobility 55 

United Pioneer Youth 74 

United Synagogue 48 

United Synagogue of America 53 

United Workers Party (see Mapam) 

University Library 

— (in Amsterdam) 60 

—(in Cambridge) 60 

University of Arizona 62 

University of California, Berkeley 62 

University of California, Los 
Angeles 62 

University of Denver 62 

University of Florida 62 

University of Judaism 62 

University of Maryland 62 

University of Pennsylvania 62 

University of Toronto 62 

University of Washington 62 

University of Wisconsin 62 

UNSCOP (see United Nations Special 
Commission on Palestine) 

Uri of Strelisk 47 


V 


Vaad Haaratzot (see Council of the 
Lands) 

Vaad ha-Hatzalah (see Rescue 
Committee) 

Va'ad ha-Kehillot 143 

Verein deutscher Juden 68 

Verein juedischer Studenten 
(VJSt) 73 

Viadrina 73 

Vogelsang, Karl von 55 

Voltaire 58 

Vorozhdeniye ("Renaissance") 69 

Vortrupp 74 

Voskhod 45, 49, 66 
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Wagner, Richard 58 

Wanderverein 74 

Wandervogel 74 

Wannsee Conference 127 

Warburg (femily) 38 

Warner Brothers 38 

War Refugee Board 124 

Weizmann, Chaim 70, 72, 73, 90, 100 

Weizmenn Archives 67 

Werkleute 74 

Wertheimer (family) 18 

Wessely, Naphtali Herz 45 

West India Company 16, 27 

West London synagogue 48 

Westphalia, Treaty of 42 

Windsor Theater 171 . 

Wise, Isaac Mayer 52, 53, 57 

Wissenschaft des Judenthums (see 
"Science of Judaism") 

Wolf, Joseph 48 

Wolf of Zbarazh, Rabbi 47 

Wolfson, Isaac 38 

Women's International Zionist 
Organization (WIZO) 72 

Woodhead Commission 120 

World Jewish Congress 102 

World Union (see Ihud Olami) 

World Union of General Zionists 121 
(see also General Zionists) 

World Union of Jewish Studies 67 

World Union of Progressive 
Judaism 48 

World Zionist Organization 54, 68, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 92, 105, 107, 143 

Wulf, Moses Benjamin 78 

Wulff (family) 18 


Y 


Yad Vashem Institute 67 

Yahya, Imam 85 

Yale University 62 

Yavneh 74 

Yavnieli, Shmuel 92 

Yeger 122 

Yehuda (family) 86 

Yellin, David 65 

Yeshiva University 53, 62 

Yeshuat Israel 75 

Yevreyskaya Entsiklopediya 63 

Yevsektsia 68, 69 (see a/so Soviet 
Communist Party) 

Yiddisher Arbeter Farein 135 

Yiddish Rialto 777 

YIVO Bletter 63 

YIVO Institute for Jewish Research 

—(in New York) 62 

—(in Vilna) 60 

Young Judea 74 

Young Men's Benevolent 
Association 7717 

Young Men's Hebrew 
Association 171 

"Young Turks" 44 81 


z 


Zalman Shazar Center for Jewish 
History 61 

Zamosc, Israel 45 

Zangwill, Israel 69 

Zederbaum, Alexander 45 

Zeitlin, Joshua 45 

Zephira 73 

Zeta Beta Tau Fraternity 74 

Zev Wolf of Zhitomir 47 

Zidovská Strana (see Jewish Party) 

Zion 63 

Zionist (Basel) Program 70 

Zionist Bureau 34 

Zionist Commission 70 

Zionist Congress 70, 71, 71, 72, 73 

Zionist Executive 72 

Zionist Organization of America 
GOAL 74 

Zionist Revisionists (see Hatzohar) 

Zionist Socialist Party (Z.S.) 71, 102 

Zionist Socialist Workers Party 
(S.S.) 69 

ZOB (see Jewish Fighting Organization) 

Zunz, Leopold 60, 62 
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Abàdàn 91 

Abu Aweigila 151, 152, 153, 156 

Abu Rudeis 152, 153, 156 

Acre; 'Akko 

— (city) 70, 87, 143, 144, 146, 147, 158 

—(sanjak) 143 

Adamit 158 

'Adanim 158 

Adderet 158 

Addirim 158 

Addis Ababa 88 

Adelaide 185 

Aden 44, 64, 92, 95, 144 

'Adi 158 

Adolfo Alsina 182 

Adriatic Sea 23, 84, 110, 114, 125, 
150 

Aegean Sea 84, 114, 150 

Afeq 157 

Afghanistan 10, 44, 64, 76, 91, 93, 
144 

Afiq 158 

Afiqim 157 

Africa 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 66, 67, 144 

'Afula 147, 148, 151, 157 

Agadir 77 

Agdz 77 

Agra 93 

'Agur 158 

Ahi'ezer 158 

Ahihud 158 

Ahisamakh 158 

Ahituv 158 

Ahmadabad 93 

Ahuzzam 158 

Ain Beida 79 

Ain Sefra 79 

Ain Témouchent 79 

Ait Attab 77 

Ait Baha 77 

Ait Daoud 77 

Aix-en-Provence 129 

Ajmer 93 

Akhaltsikhe 139 

Akka 77 

Akkerman (see Cetatea Alba) 

'Akko (see Acre) 

Akron 166, 169 

Alabama 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Alameda County 169 

Alaska 168 

Alba lulia (see Gyulafehérvár) 

Albania 84, 114, 121, 128 

Albany 163, 166, 169 

Alberta 161 

Albuquerque 169 

Aleksandriya 58, 137 

Aleksandrovsk 58 

Aleksandrów 47, 52, 104 

Aleppo 16, 64, 84, 95, 144 

Alexandria (in Egypt) 68, 83, 95, 144 

Alexandria (in U.S.) 169 

Algeria 9, 10, 13, 44, 72, 76, 79, 95, 
144, 150 

Algiers 2, 7, 44, 64, 79, 95, 144, 150 

'Ali al-Gharbi 89 

Alibag 93 

Allentown 166, 169 

Allone Abba 158 

Allone HaBashan 158 

Allon HaGalil 158 

Allonim 157 

Allon Shevut 158 

'Alma 158 

Almagor 158 

Almog 158 

Alsace 36, 43, 117, 118 

Altkirch 57 

Altona 17, 18, 48, 49, 51, 117, 118 

Altoona 166 

'Alumim 158 

Alumma 158 

Alummot 157 

Alytus 108 

'Amádiyah 90 

al-‘Amarah 89 

Amazya 158 

Ambar 158 

Amdur 20, 47, 52 

Americas 1, 8, 9, 10, 66 

'Amir 157 

Amirim 158 

Amizmiz 77 

'Ammidon 143 

'Amminadav 158 

'Ammi'oz 158 

'Ammiqam 158 

'Amqa 158 
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Amrán 92 

Amruz 82 

Amshinov (see Mszczonów) 

Amsterdam 2, 3, 7, 10, 16, 17, 18, 38, 
45, 48, 60, 64, 66, 95, 116, 125, 128, 
144, 150 

Amu-Dar ya, River 138, 140, 142 

'Amuqqa 158 

Amur, River 138, 141 

'Anah 89 

Ananyev 121, 137 

Ancona 17, 116 

Andizhan 140 

Andover 169 

Angola 16 

Anhalt 117, 118 

Ani'am 158 

Ankara 84, 144 

Annapolis 169 

Ann Arbor 169 

Annopol 20, 46, 47 

Anti-Atlas, Mts. 77 

Antwerp 16, 17, 18, 38, 116, 128 

Anyksciai 108 

Apeldoorn 116 

Apta 20, 47, 52 (see also Opatów) 

'Aqaba 146, 147 

‘Aqrah 90 

Arabia 144 

Arabian Sea 93 

'Arad (in Israel) 158 

Arad (in Rumania) 25, 48, 113 

Aral Sea 138, 142 

Aras, River 139 

Arbel 158 

Arbil 89, 90 

Arctic Ocean 138, 161 

Argaman 158 

Argentina 2, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 41, 
42, 43, 68, 72, 102, 180, 182 

Argesul, River 112 

Ari'el 158 

Arizona 62, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Arkansas 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Armenia 139, 142 

Arnhem 116 

Artemovsk 121, 137 

Arzew 79 

Asbury Park 166 

'Aseret 158 

Asfi (see Safi) 

Ashalim 158 

Ashdod 87, 158 

Ashdot Ya'aqov 157 

Asherat 158 

Asheville 169 

Ashmura 157 

Ashqelon 158 

Asia 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 14, 66, 67, 145 

Asilah 77 

Asmara 88 

Asnáf 92 

Asni 77 

Astrakhan' 138 

Aszod 23 

Ataki 20, 113 

'Atarot 157 

Athens 84, 114, 125, 128, 150 

Atlanta 11, 166, 169 

Atlantic City 166, 169 

Atlantic Ocean 16, 95, 125, 150, 161, 
165, 166, 180 

'Atlit 143, 157 

Atrush 90 

Auckland 185 

Augsburg 48, 118 

Augusta 169 

Augustów 104 

'Auja el Hafir 148 (see elso Nizzana} 

Auschwitz 121, 122 (see elso 
Oświecim) 

Aussee 23 

Austin 169 

Australia 9, 10, 11, 43, 66, 185 

Austria 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 18, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 48, 68, 72, 73, 101, 102, 
110, 116, 120, 125, 126, 127, 128 
(see elso Austria-Hungary) 

Austria-Hungary 1, 9, 38, 39, 52, 55, 
70, 144, 165 

'Avdon 158 

Avi'el 158 

Avigedor 158 

Avignon 35, 129 

Avihayil 157 

Avital 158 

Avivim 158 

Avne Etan 158 

Aydin 84 

Ayyelet HaShahar 143, 157 


'Azarya 158 
Azemmour 77 
Azerbaijan 139, 142 
Azor 158 

Azov, Sea of 137 
'Azri'el 158 
'Azriqam 158 
Azrou 77 


Babi Yar 121 

Bacau 112, 113 

B'adàn 92 

Baden 48, 49, 56, 57, 117, 118 

Baffin Bay 161 

Baffin Land (Baffin Island) 161 

Baghdad 7, 44, 64, 66, 68, 89, 95, 144 

Bahamas 180 

Bahan 158 

Bahía 

—(city) 16 

—(state) 181 

Bahía Blanca 182 

Baia Mare 113 

Ba'iji 89 

Baikal, Lake 138 

Baja 25, 111 

Bajil 92 

Baku 38, 138, 139, 142, 144 

Balassagyarmat 23, 25, 51, 111 

Balaton, Lake 111 

Balfouriyya 157 

Balkh 91 

Balkhash, Lake 138 

Balta 21, 46, 58, 69, 137 

Balti 113 (see also Beltsy) 

Baltic Sea 108, 117, 150 

Baltimore 7, 10, 11, 53, 163, 166, 169 

Baluza 154 

Bamberg 56, 57, 120 

Banat 23, 113 

Bandar 'Abbas 91 

Bandar e Bushehr (see Bushehr) 

Baneh 90 

Bangkok 94 

Bangor 166, 169 

Bani Asa'd 92 

Bani Walid 82 

Banská Bystrica 109 

Ba'qübah 89 

Bar 20, 137 

Bar'am 158 

Baranowicze; Baranovichi 104, 121 

Baraq 158 

Barat 92 

Barbados 15 

Barce 82 

Barcelona 17 

Barents Sea 138 

Bareqet 158 

Bari 125, 150 

Barqan 158 

Barqay 157 

Bartfa 25 

Basavilbaso 182 

Basel 70, 71, 73, 116, 125, 128 

Basra 16, 64, 89, 95, 144 

Batna 79 

Baton Rouge 169 

Bat Shelomo 143, 157 

Batumi 38, 139, 144 

Bat Yam 157, 158 

Bavaria 18, 48, 49, 56, 57, 117, 118 

al-Baygà 92 

Bayhan 92 

Bayonne (in France) 17, 35, 37 

Bayonne (in U.S.) 166, 169 

Bayreuth 18, 56 

Bayt al-Faqih 92 

Bayt Majraz 92 

Bayt Maymün 92 

Bazera 157 

Beaumont 166 

Béchar (see Colomb-8échar) 

Bedolah 158 

Bedzin 21, 104, 122 

Be'eri 149, 157 

Be'erotayim 158 

Be'erot Yizhaq 157 

Beersheba; Be'er Sheva' 2, 7, 11, 61, 
87, 146, 147, 148, 151, 158 

Be'er Toviyya 143, 157 

Be'er Ya'aqov 143, 157 

Behadraga 157 

Beirut 

—(city) 70, 84, 144, 150 

—-(vilayet) 143 

—(sanjak) 143 

Béja 80 


Bejaia 79 

Békéscaba 25, 111 

Belaya Tserkov 121, 137 (see a/so 
8iala Cerkiew) 

Belchatów 104 

Belém 181 

Belez 182 

Belfast 116 

Belfort 129 

Belgium 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 38, 43, 
48, 72, 116, 121, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
150 


Belgrade 3, 17, 27, 102, 114, 115, 125, 


128, 144 

Belo Horizonte 180, 181 

Belorussia 20, 21, 45, 47, 52, 58, 69, 
99, 137, 138, 142 

Beltsy 21 (see a/so 8alti) 

Belz 

— (city) 20, 47, 50, 52, 104 

—(province) 20, 20a 

Belzec 121 

Benahmed 77 

Ben 'Ammi 158 

Benaya 158 

Bendery 21 (see also Tighina) 

Bene 'Atarot 158 

Bene 'Ayish 158 

Bene Beraq 157 

Bene Deror 157 

Bene Re'em 158 

Bene Yehuda 143, 158 

Bene Ziyyon 157 

Bengal, Bay of 93 

Ben Gardane 80 

Benghazi 44, 82, 95 

Benha 83 

Beni Mallal 77 

Ben Shemen 143, 157 

Ben Zakkay 158 

Beqa'ot 158 

Beqoa' 158 

Berdichev; Berdyczów 20, 21, 45, 47, 
99, 137 

Berdyansk 137 

Beregovo 109 

Beregszász 25 

Berekhya 158 

Beresteczko 20 

Berettyóüjfalu 111 

Bereza Kartuska 104 

Berezina (Berezyna), River 20, 137 

Berezna 52 

Berezno 104 

Berezovka 137 

Bergen-Belsen 121 

Bergen County 169 

Bergheim 36 

Berkane 77 

Berlin 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 18, 38, 43, 45, 48, 
49, 55, 60, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 70, 73, 
102, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 125, 
128 

Bermuda Islands 124 

Bern 125, 128 

Beror Hayil 157 

Berosh 158 

Berrechid 77 

Bershad' 99, 121, 137 

Bessarabia 21, 69, 96, 102, 113 

Besztercze 25 (see also Bistrita) 

Beszterczebánya 25 

Bet Alfa 157 

Bet 'Arif 158 

Bet Dagan 158 

Beteiha 143 

Bet El 158 

Bet El'azari 158 

Bet Eshel 157 

Bet 'Ezra 158 

Bet Gamli'el 158 

Bet Gan 143, 157 

Bet Guvrin 158 

Bet Ha'Arava 157, 158 

Bet Ha'Emeq 158 

Bet HaLevi 157 

Bet Hanan 157 

Bet HaShitta 157 

Bet Herut 157 

Bet Hillel 157 

Bet Hilgiyya 158 

Bethlehem (in Israel) 148 

Bethlehem (in U.S.) 166 

Bet Horon 158 

Bet Lehem 143 

Bet Lehem HaGelilit 158 

Bet Meir 158 

Bet Nehemya 158 

Bet Nir 158 

Bet Oren 157 


Bet 'Oved 157 

Bet Oama 158 

Bet Oeshet 157 

Bet Rimmon 158 

Bet She'an 158 

Bet She'arim 157 

Bet Shemesh 158 

Bet Shiqma 158 

Bet Yannay 157 

Bet Yehoshua' 157 

Bet Yizhaq 157 

Bet Yosef 157 

Bet Zayit 158 

Bet Zera' 157 

Beuthen 117, 118 

Beverly 166, 169 

Bezet 158 

Biala 25 

Biala Cerkiew 20, 46 (see e/so 8elaya 
Tserkov) 

Biala Podlaska 104 

Bialystok 

—(city) 21, 38, 52, 58, 103, 104, 121, 
122 

—(province) 103, 104, 122 

Biarritz 17 

Bidache 17 

Biecz 20 

Bielitz; Bielsko-Biala 25, 104 

Bielsk 104 

Bijár 90, 91 

Bilgoraj 20, 104 

Bingen 48, 49 

Binghamton 166, 169 

Binyamina 157 

Bira 141 

Biranit 158 

Bir eth Thamada 152, 153, 156 

Bir Gifgafa 152, 153, 156 

Biriyya 157 

Birlad 112, 113 

Birmingham (in England) 116, 134 

Birmingham (in U.S.) 166, 169 

Birobidzhan 

—(city) 138, 141 

— (region) 141 

Birofeld 141 

Birzai 87, 108 

Bischheim 36 

Bisenz 23 

Bishar 92 

Biskra 79 

Bistrita 113 (see elso Besztercze) 

Bitan Aharon 157 

Bitanya 143 

Bitha 158 

Bitola (see Monastir in Yugoslavie) 

Bivolari 112 

Bizerta 80 

Bizzaron 157 

Blackpool 134 

Black Ruthenia 20 

Black Sea 16, 22, 84, 113, 114, 125, 
137, 138, 139, 142, 144, 150 

Blaszki 104 

Blida 79 

Bloemfontein 184 

Bloomfield 166 

Bloomington 62 

Bobowa 47, 52 

Bobrinets 137 

Bobrka 23 

Bobruysk; Bobruisk 20, 21, 121, 137 

Boca Raton 169 

Bochnia 20, 25, 104 

Bochum 118 

Bogota 180 

Boguslav 99, 137 

Boh, River 20, 46, 47, 52 (see elso 
Yuzhnyy 8ug) 

Bohemia 2, 18, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 45, 
48, 96, 109, 110, 120 

Bohorodczany 20, 23 

Bojan 52 

Bolekhov; Bolechów 20, 23, 47, 104 

Bolivia 180 

Bologna 116 

Bol'shaya Bira, River 141 

Bombay 93, 95 

Bóne 79 

Bonn 73, 118 

Bonyhád 23, 24, 51, 111 

Bordeaux 16, 17, 35, 37, 45, 116, 129 

Borisov 20, 121, 137 

Borga 113 

Borüjerd 91 

Boryslaw (Borislav) 104 

Boskowitz (Boskovice) 23 

Bosnia 25, 26, 27, 43, 64, 84, 110, 114 

Bosporus, Strait 85 


Boston 7, 9, 10, 11, 3B, 62, 6B, 74, 
163, 166, 167, 169, 17B 

Botogani 45, 52, 112, 113 

Bouánane 77 

Boudenib 77 

Boujad 77 

Boulmane 77 

Bournemouth 134 

Bou Saáda 79 

Braddock 166 

Bragin; Brahin 20, 137 

Braila 112, 113 

Brailov; Brailów 20, 99, 137 

Brandenburg 18, 117 

Brańsk 20, 104 

Brasília 181 

Brassó; Brasov 25, 113 

Bratislava 109, 125 (see e/so 
Pressburg) 

Bratslav; Braclaw 

—(city) 20, 47, 52, 99 

—(province) 20a, 46 

Braunschweig 

—(city) 18, 48 

—(stete) 11B 

Brazil 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 42, 43, 6B, 
72, 180, 181 

Brda, River 20 

Bremen 118 

Breslau 1B, 45, 4B, 49, 60, 63, 64, 73, 
117, 11B (see e/so Wroclew) 

Brest Litovsk (Brisk) 21, 51, 121 (see 
efso Brześć Litewski; Brześć ned 
Bugiem) 

Brevard County 169 

Briceni 113 

Briceve 113 

Bridgeport 166, 169 

Brighton 116, 134 

Brisbane 185 

Brisk (see Brest Litovsk; Brześć Litewski; 
Brześć nad Bugiem) 

Bristol 17, 116 

British Columbia 161 

Brno 109, 125 (see elso Brünn) 

Brockton 166, 169 

Brody 3, 20, 23, 24, 25, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
104, 121, 144 

Bromberg 117 (see e/so Bydgoszcz) 

Brooklyn 163 

Bruchsal 57 

Brugge 17 

Brumath 57 

Brünn 25, 38 (see e/so Brno) 

Brusilov 20 

Brussels 17, 116, 125, 12B, 150 

Bryansk 137 

Brześć Kujawski 

—(city) 20 

— (province) 20a 

Brześć Litewski (Brisk) 

— (city) 20, 47 

—(province) 20a 

Brześć nad Bugiem 103, 104 (see 
also Brest Litovsk) 

Brzeźany 20, 23, 24, 46, 104 

Brzeziny 20, 104 

Bucecea 112 

Bucharest 3, 7, 10, 45, 48, 64, 68, 96, 
102, 112, 113, 121, 125, 12B, 144 

Buchenwald 121 

Buczacz 20, 23, 25, 46, 47, 52, 104 

Budapest 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 17, 25, 27, 
31, 32, 38, 43, 60, 64, 66, 96, 102, 
110, 111, 121, 125, 128, 144 

Budweis 25 (see e/so Ceské Budejovice) 

Buenos Aires 

—(city) 2, 7, 10, 11, 43, 66, 1BO, 182, 
183 

—(province) 182 

Buffalo 166, 169 

Bug, River 20, 46, 47, 104 

Buhusi 112 

Buk 57 

Bukhara 140 

Bukovina 23, 25, 26, 47, 96, 100, 102, 
113 

Bulgaria 3, 9, 10, 11, 13, 43, 64, 68, 
72, 84, 101, 102, 114, 121, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 150 

Bunzlau (Bumsla) 23 

Burdujeni 112 

Buregeta 158 

Burgas 125, 150 

Burgenland 23 

Burlington 169 

Burma 94 

Bursa 68, 84 

Burullus, Lake 83 

Büshehr 91, 95 

Busk 23, 46 

Bustan HaGalil 158 

Buynaksk 139 

Buzau 112 

Bychów 20 

Bydgoszcz 

—(city) 20 (see e/so Bromberg) 

—(canel) 20, 104 

Bytom (see Beuthen) 


c 


Cairo 44, 64, 6B, 83, 87, 144, 149 

Calaragi 113 (see e/so Kalarash) 

Calarasi lalomita 121 

Calcutta 93, 95 

Calgary 161 

California 54, 62, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

Cambodia 94 

Cembridge 60 


Camden 166 

Canada 1, 2, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 41, 
42, 43, 62, 67, 68, 72, 102, 145, 161, 
165 

Cannes 129 

Canton (in China) 94, 95 

Canton (in U.S.) 166, 169 

Cape Province 1B4 

Cape Town 7, 184 

Caracal 121 

Caracas 180 

Cardiff 116, 134 

Carei 113 (see e/so Nagykároly) 

Caribbean Sea 180 

Carinthia 23, 25 

Carlsbad 25, 71 (see e/so Karlovy Vary) 

Carniola 23, 25 

Carpathian Mts. 24 

Carpathian Ruthenia 109 

Carpentaria, Gulf of 185 

Carpentras 35 

Casablanca 2, 7, 16, 44, 64, 66, 68, 77 

Casale 37 

Caspian Sea 91, 138, 139, 142, 144 

Catamarca 182 

Caucasus, Mts. 16, 139 

Cavaillon 35 

Ceará 181 

Cernauti 113 (see e/so Chernovtsy; 
Czernowitz) 

Ceské Budejovice 109 (see also 
Budweis) 

Cesky Tesín 109 

Cetatea Alba (Akkerman) 113 

Ceuta (Septa) 77 

Chaco 182 

Champaign 169 

Chang-chou 94 

Chapel Hill 169 

Charleroi 116 

Charleston 

—(in South Carolina) 15, 53, 163, 166, 
169 

— (in West Virginia) 166, 169 

Charlotte 169 

Charlottenburg 73 

Chatham 116 

Chattanooga 166, 169 

Chechel'nik 137 

Chechersk (see Czerczersk) 

Checiny 20, 104 

Chelm 

—(city) 20, 104 

—(province) 20a 

Chelmno 

—(city) 20, 121 

— (province) 20a 

Chemnitz 55, 118 

Cherkassy 21, 52, 137 

Chernigov 

—(city) 21, 58, 137 

—(province) 21 

Chernobyl 47, 52, 137 (see elso 
Czarnobyl) 

Chernovtsy 142 (see also Cernauti; 
Czernowitz) 

Cherry Hill 169 

Cherven’ 137 

Chester 

—(city) 166 

—(county) 169 

Chicago 7, 9, 10, 11, 38, 53, 62, 163, 
166, 169, 175, 176 

Chichaoua 77 

Chile 10, 11, 13, 43, 72, 180 

China 9, 10, 16, 94, 95 

Chisinau 113 (see e/so Kishinev) 

Chmielnik 20, 46, 104 (see elso 
Khmel'nik) 

Chodorów 20 (see elso Khodorov) 

Chodziez 20 

Cholojów 46 

Chomsk 20 

Choroszcz 20 

Chortkov (see Czortków) 

Chorzów 104 

Christchurch 185 

Chrzanów 25, 104 

Chubut 182 

Chudnov 137 (see e/so Cudnów) 

Chufut-Kale 87 

Ciechanów 20, 104 

Ciechanowiec 20 

Cieszenów 23 

Cincinnati 53, 62, 63, 66, 163, 166, 
169 

Civitavecchia 125, 150 

Clara 182 

Cleveland 7, 10, 11, 163, 166, 169 

Clifton 169 

Cluj 113 (see elso Kolozsvar, 
Kleusenburg) 

Cochin 16, 93, 95 

College Park 62 

Colmer 37, 116, 129 

Cologne 38, 48, 49, 66, 70, 73, 117, 
118, 120, 128 

Colomb-Bśchar 79 

Colombia 10, 11, 43, 180 

Colorado 54, 62, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

Colorado Springs 169 

Columbia 169 

Columbus (in Georgia) 169 

Columbus (in Ohio) 62, 166, 169 

Compiegne 129 

Comtat Venaissin 35 

Concepción del Uruguay 182 

Concordia 182 

Congress Poland 45 

Connecticut 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169. 174 


Constanta 70, 112, 113, 125, 144, 150 

Constantine 79 

Constantinople2, 16, 17, 43, 45, 70, B4, 
B5, 87, 95, 114, 144 (see elso 
Istanbul) 

Contra Costa County 169 

Copenhagen 3B, 4B, 56, 70, 116, 125, 
128, 150 

Córdoba (in Argentina) 1B2 

Cordoba; Cordova (in Spain) 17 

Corfu 59, 84, 114 

Corpus Christi 169 

Corrientes 

— (city) 182 

— (province) 1B2 

Corsica 13, 37, 43 

Costa Rica 11, 1BO 

Cracow; Kraków 

—(city) 17, 23, 24, 25, 27, 47, 4B, 52, 
103, 104, 121, 125 

—(province) 20a, 103, 104 

Cracow-Kazimierz 20 

Craiova 112, 113 

Cranganur 93 

Crete 84, 114 

Crimea 21, 42, B7, 137 

Crişana Maramures 113 

Croatia 23, 25, 27, 114 

Cuba 10, 1B0 

Cudnów 20 (see e/so Chudnov) 

Curacao 15, 16, 180 

Curitiba 180, 181 

Cyprus 84, 114 

Cyrenaica 82 

Czarnobyl 20, 47 (see also Chernobyl) 

Czartorysk 20 

Czeczersk 20 

Czechoslovakia 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 40, 
42, 72, 73, 75, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 
102, 109, 125, 126, 127, 128 

Czernowitz 23, 24, 25, 27, 45, 47, 4B, 
52, 121 (see also Cernauti; 
Chernovtsy) 

Czestochowa 21, 104, 121, 122 

Czortków (Chortkov) 20, 23, 46, 47, 52, 
104 


D 


Dabrowa (in Cracow province) 23, 104 

Dabrowa (in Kielce province) 104 

Dachau 121 

Dafna 157 

Dagestan 64, 139 

Dahab 156 

Dairen 94 

ag-Dali' 92 

Daliyya 157 

Dallas 166, 169 

Dalmatia 25, 26, 27, 114 

Dalton 158 

Damán 92 

Damanhür 83 

Damascus 44, 59, 64, 84, 144 

Damavand 91 

Damghan 91 

Damietta; Dumyát 

—(city) 83 

— (river channel) 83 

Damt 92 

Dan 157 

Danbury 169 

Danube, River 23, 24, 25, 31, 32, 33, 
45, 84, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 118, 144 

Danzig 48, 49, 52, 56, 72, 73, 104, 117 
(see elso Gdańsk) 

Darabani 112, 113 

Dar al-Bayda 92 

Dar 'Amr 92 

Darmstadt 48, 49, 56, 73, 11B 

Darnah; Derna B2 

Dar Salm 92 

Darwin 185 

Daugavpils 108 (see e/so Dvinsk; 
Dinaburg) 

Daverat 157 

Dawidgródek 20, 104 

Dawidów 46 

Dawran 92 

Dayton 166, 169 

Daytona Beach 169 

Dead Sea 143, 146, 149, 157, 158 

Debdou 77 

Debica 23 

Debra Markos 88 

Debra Tabor 88 

Debrecen 25, 111 

Deganya "A" 143, 157 

Deganya “B” 157 

Dei 113 (see efso Dés) 

Delaware 163, 164, 166, 16B, 169 

Delhi 93 

Delray 169 

Demnate 77 

Denmark 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 38, 43, 48, 
56, 70, 72, 116, 121, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 150 

Denver 62, 166, 169 

Deqel 158 

Deraznia; Derazhnya 20, 46, 87, 137 

Derbent 139 

Derna (see Darnah) 

Dés 25, 47 (see elso Dej) 

Des Moines 166, 169 

Desna, River 137 

Dessau 45, 48 

Dessye 88 

Detroit 7, 10, 11, 53, 163, 166, 167, 
169 

Deutschkreutz 23 


Devira 158 

Devora 15B 

Dhamar 92 

Dhi Sfal 92 

Dihók 90 

Dijon 129 

Dimona 158 

Dishon 158 

Disna (see Dzisne) 

ad-Diwaniyah B9 

Diyarbakir 90 

el-Djem BO 

Djerba BO 

Dnepropetrovsk 10, 121, 137, 142 

Dnieper, River 20, 21, 45, 47, 137, 
142, 144 

Dnieper-Bug, Canal 20, 104 

Dniester, River 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 45, 
46, 47, 104, 113, 137, 144 

Dobra 20 

Dobrogea; Dobruja 112, 113 

Dobromil 20, 23, 104 

Dobrovelichkovka 137 

Dobrzyń 20 

Dokszyce (Dokshitsy) 104 

Dolina 20, 23, 25, 104 

Doljik 121 

Dominguez 182 

Dominican Republic 180 

Don, River 137, 138, 142 

Donets, River 137 

Donetsk 142 (see elso Stalin) 

Dor 158 

Dorohoi 112, 113 

Dorot 157 

Dortmund 118 

Dovev 158 

Dranceni 112 

Drancy 121 

Drava, River 23, 25, 110, 111 

Drente 116 

Dresden 18, 55, 56, 117, 118 

Drobin 20 

Drogobych; Drohobycz 20, 23, 25, 47, 
104 

Drohiczyn 20 

Druskieniki 70 

Dryssa 20 

Dublin 16, 17, 116, 128 

Dubno 20, 45, 104 

Dubossary 137 

Dubrovitsa 104 

Dubrovnik 17 

Dubrovno 137 

Duisburg 118 

Dukla 20 

Dukla Pass 24 

Duluth 166, 169 

Dinaburg20, 50, 121 (see e/so Dvinsk, 
Daugavpils) 

Dunajec, River 20, 104 

Duna Szerdahely; Dunajska 
Streda 23, 109 

Dunayevtsy 137 

Dun Streda (see Duna Szerdahely; 
Dunajska Streda) 

Durban 184 

Durham 169 

Durmenach 36, 57 

Dushanbe 140 

Düsseldorf 48, 49, 118, 128 

Dvina, River 20, 108 

Dvinsk 21 (see e/so Daugevpils; 
Dünaburg) 

Dyatlovo (see Zdzieciol) 

Dynów 20, 23, 47, 52 

Dzerzhinsk (see Koidanovo) 

Dzhankoy 137 

Dzialoszyce 104 

Dzisna 104 


E 


Easton 166, 169 

East Orange 166 

East River 170, 171, 172, 173 

Ebro, River 17 

Ecuador 11, 180 

Eder 158 

Edinburgh 116, 134 

Edineti 113, 121 

Edirne 84, 114, 144 

Edmonton 161 

Efrata 158 

Eger 25, 111 

Egypt 9, 10, 44, 64, 68, 72, 76, 83, 87, 
95, 144, 148, 151, 152, 153, 154, 156 

Eibenschitz 23 

Eidlitz (Udlice) 23 

Eisenstadt 23, 48, 51, 57 

El 'Arish 151, 152, 153, 156 

Elat 

— (city) 153, 156, 158 

—(gulf) 152, 153, 156 

Elbe, River 23, 24, 25, 45, 118, 144 

Elberfeld 118 

Eli ‘Al 155, 158 

Elifelet 158 

Elishama' 158 

Elizabeth 166 (see e/so Union County) 

Elk (see Lyck) 

Ellenville 169 

Elmira 166, 169 

Elon 157 

Elon Moré 158 

Elot 158 

El Paso 166, 169 

Elqana 158 

Elqosh 158 

Elro'i 157 

El Rom 158 


El Salvador 180 

Elyakhin 158 

Elyaqim 15B 

Elyashiv 157 

Emden 17 

Emunim 15B 

‘Enat 15B 

'En Ayyala 15B 

‘En Dor 15B 

‘En Gannim 143 

‘En Gedi 158 

"En Gev 157 

England 2, 3, 9, 13, 16, 17, 38, 43, 48, 
6B, 70, 72, 95, 116, 134 (see e/so 
Great Britain, United Kingdom) 

‘En Ha'Emeq 157 

'En HaHoresh 157 

"En HaMifraz 157 

"En HaNaziv 157 

'En Harod 157 

‘En HaShelosha 158 

‘En HaShofet 157 

"En Hazeva 158 

"En Hod 158 

‘En ‘Iron 157 

‘En Karmel 157 

‘En Sarid 15B 

Enschede 116 

‘En Shemer 157 

‘En Tamar 15B 

Entre Rios 1B2 

‘En Wered 157 

‘En Ya'aqov 15B 

‘En Yahav 158 

‘En Ziwan 158 

‘En Zurim (in Gush 'Ezyon) 157 

‘En Zurim (in Judean Foothills) 158 

Eperjes 25, 57 

'Eqron 143 

Ereda 121 

Erez 157 (see also Mazkeret Batya) 

Erfoud 77 

Erie 

—(city) 166 

—(lake) 166, 177 

Eritrea 88 

Ernakulam 93 

Erseküjvár 25 (see elso Nové Zámky) 

Esfahan 91, 144 

Eshbol 158 

Esh'har 158 

Eshta'ol 158 

Essaouira (see Mogador) 

Essen 11B 

essex ONY 169 

Estonia 10, 72, 96, 97, 98, 101, 108, 
121, 126, 142 

Esztergóm 25 

Etan 158 

Ethiopia 9, 10, 11, 76, 88 

Eugene 169 

Euphrates, River 84, 89, 90, 144 

Europe 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 14, 65, 66, 67, 
145 

Evansville 169 

Even Menahem 158 

Even Sapir 158 

Even Shemu'el 158 

Even Yehuda 157 

Even Yizhaq 157 

"Evron 157 

Eyal 158 


F 


Falesti 113 

Fall River 166, 169 

al-Fallajah 89 

Falticeni 112, 113 

Famagusta 150 

Farahabad 91 

Fastov 58, 99, 137 

Fatehpur 93 

Feodosiya 58, 69, 87, 137 

Ferrara 17 

Fez 2, 44, 64, 77, 78, 95 

Figuig 77 

Finland 10, 11, 12, 72, 101, 116, 121, 
126, 127, 128 

Finland, Gulf of 108 

el Firdan Bridge 154 

Fiume 25 

Flint 166, 169 

Florence 39, 116, 128 

Florida 54, 62, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Flossenbürg 121 

Focsani 70, 112, 113 

Formosa 182 

Fort Collins 169 

Fort Lauderdale 11, 169 

Fort St. George; Madras 93 

Fort Wayne 166, 169 

Fort Worth 166, 169 

Fossoli 121 

Framingham 169 

France 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 
18, 36, 36, 37, 38, 41, 43, 45, 48, 51, 
55, 57, 64, 68, 70, 72, 73, 76, 95, 
102, 116, 121, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
129, 144, 150 

Frankfurt-on-the-Main 18, 38, 45, 48, 
49, 51, 56, 66, 68, 73, 117, 118, 125, 
12B, 144 

Frankfurt-on-the-Oder 1B, 45 

Freiburg 73, 11B 

Frenda 79 

Fresno 169 

Friedberg 73 

Fulda 118 

Furth 18, 4B, 49, 51, 117, 118 

Fuyuan 141 


153 
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G 


Ga'ash 158 

Gabes 80 

Gabin 104 

Gadish 158 

Gadot 158 

Gaeta 125, 150 

Gafsa 80 

Gainesville 62, 169 

Galanta 109 

Galatz; Galati 45, 70, 112, 113, 144 

Galicia 2, 3, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 38, 39, 
42, 45, 47, 48, 52, 87, 96, 100, 102, 
110 

Galilee 151, 158 

Gallipoli 84 

Gal'on 149, 157 

Galveston 163, 166 

Gandzha (Kirovabad) 139 

Ganges, River 93 

Gan Hayyim 157 

Ganne'am 157 

Ganne Tal 158 

Ganne Tiqwa 158 

Ganne Yehuda 158 

Gannot 158 

Gan Or 158 

Gan Shelomo 157 

Gan Shemu'el 143, 157 

Gan Shomeron 157 

Gan Soreq 158 

Gan Yavne 157 

Gan Yoshiyya 158 

Gargzdai 108 

Garonne, River 35 

Garwolin 104 

Gary 166 

Gat 157 

Ga'ton 158 

Gat Rimmon 157 

Gaysin 137 

Gaza 143, 144, 148, 152, 153 

Gazit 157 

Gdańsk 

—(city) 20 (see a/so Danzig) 

— (province) 20a 

Ge'a 158 

Ge'alya 158 

Gedera 70, 143, 157 

Gefen 158 

Gelderland 116 

Gelil Yam 157 

Gelsenkirchen 118 

Geneva 66, 71, 116, 124, 128 

Genoa 116, 125, 144, 150 

Georgia (in U.S.) 54, 163, 164, 166, 
168, 169 

Georgia (in U.S.S.R.) 139, 142 

Germany 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 
18, 27, 37, 43, 51, 55, 64, 68, 70, 72, 
73, 75, 101, 102, 110, 116, 118, 120, 
121, 125, 126, 127, 128, 144, 150, 
165 

Gerofit 158 

Gesher 157 

Gesher HaZiw 158 

Geshur 158 

Ge'ulle Teman 158 

Ge'ullim 157 

Geva' 157 

Geva' Karmel 158 

Gevar'am 157 

Gevat 157 

Gevim 157 

Gevulot 157 

Gewitsch 23 

Gezer 157 

Ghalib 92 

Ghardaia 79 

Gharyan 82 

Ghayman 92 

Gheil 92 

Ghudamis 95 

Gibbeton 157 

Gibraltar 77, 95, 150 

Giddi Pass 152, 153, 156 

Gid'ona 158 

Giessen 49, 73, 118 

Gilat 158 

Gilgal 158 

Gilon 158 

Gimzo 158 

Ginnaton 158 

Ginnegar 157 

Ginnosar 157 

Giraltovce 109 

Gitta 158 

Gittit 158 

Givat ‘Ada 143, 157 

Giv'at Adumma 158 

Giv'atayim 157 

Giv'at Brenner 157 

Givat HaShelosha 157 

Giv'at Hayyim 157 

Giv'at Hen 157 

Givati 158 

Giv'at Ko'ah 158 

Giv'at Nili 158 

Giv'at 'Oz 158 

Giv'at Shapira 158 

Givat Shemu'el 157 

Giv'at Ye'arim 158 

Giv'at Yo'av 158 

Giv'olim 158 

Giv'on 158 

Glasgow 116, 134 

Glebokie 104 

Gleiwitz (Gliwice) 117, 118 

Gliniany 20, 23, 46, 47 

Glogów 23 


Gloversville 166 

Glückstadt 17, 18 

Glukhov 137 

Glusk 137 

Gniezno 

— (city) 20, 117 

— (province) 20a 

Goa 16, 93 

Göding 25 

Gojam 88 

Golan 158 

Golcuv Jenikov 51 

Golden Horn, The 85 

el-Golea 79 

Gologory 23 

Golovanyevsk 137 

Golpayegan 91 

Gomel 21, 58, 121, 137, 142 (see also 
Homel) 

Gondar 88 

Gonen 158 

Gora Kalwaria 104 (see also Gur) 

Goren 158 

Gori 139 

Gorizia 25 

Gorki 137 

Gorlice 25, 104 

Gornostaypol 47, 52 

Gorodenka (see Horodenka) 

Gorodok (in Galicia) (see Gródek) 

Gorodok (in Russia) 47, 52, 121, 137 

Goryń, River 20, 104 

Górz 45 

Goszczyn 20 

Góteborg 116, 128 

Goulimime 77, 95 

Goulmima 77 

Gourrama 77 

Grajewo 104 

Granada 17 

Grand Rapids 166, 169 

Granot HaGalil 158 

Graz; Gratz 25, 116, 120, 125 

Great Britain 12, 100, 121, 125, 150 
(see also England, United Kingdom) 

Great Poland 20 

Greece 9, 10,.11, 12, 13, 45, 64, 68, 
72, 84, 100, 101, 114, 121, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 144, 150 

Greenland 161 

Greensboro 169 

Greenwich 169 

Grenoble 129 

Grimailov (see Grzymalów) 

Gródek (in Galicia) 23, 25, 104, 121 

Gródek (in Lithuania) 20 

Grodno 

—(city) 20, 21, 47, 52, 69, 104, 121 

— (province) 20, 20a, 21 

Grodzisk Mazowiecka 104 

Grodzisk Wielkopolski 20 

Grójec 20, 52, 104 

Groningen 116 

Gross-Rosen 121 

Groznyy 139 

Grzymalów 20, 23 

Guanabara 181 

Guatemala 

—(city) 180 

— (country) 180 

Guelma 79 

Guercif 77 

Guerrara 79 

al-Gufl 92 

Gur 47, 52 (see also Gora Kalwaria) 

Gurs 121 

Guru Humorului 113 

Gush 'Ezyon 151 

Gusyatin 137 (see a/so Husiatyn) 

Guyana 180 

Gyóngyós 25, 111 

Gyór 25, 111, 121 

Gyulafehérvár (Karlsburg) 23, 24, 25 


H 


Haarlem 116 

Habbàn 92 

Hablah 92 

HaBonim 158 

Hadar 157 

Hadar 'Am 157 

Hadera 143, 147, 157 

Hadhramawt 92 

Hadid 158 

al-Hadithah 89 

Hafez Hayyim 157 

Hagenthal 36 

Hagor 158 

HaGosherim 158 

Hague, The 116 

Haguenau 36 

HaHoterim 158 

Haifa 2, 7, 11, 61, 65, 143, 144, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 157 

Haiti 180 

Hajar 92 

Hajdánánás 111 

Hajjah 92 

Halabja 90 

Halberstadt 18, 38, 48, 49 

Halicz 20, 87 

Halifax 161 

Hallamish 158 

Halle 18, 118 

Hamadan (in Iran) 91 

Hamadán (in Yemen) 92 

Hamadya 157 

HaMa'pil 157 

Hamburg 

—(city) 2, 16, 17, 18, 38, 45, 48, 49, 51, 


56, 64, 73, 117, 120, 128, 144, 150 

—(state) 118 

Hamilton 161 

el-Hamma 80 

Hammam Lif 80 

Hammond 166 

Hampton 169 

Hamra 158 

Hang-chou 94 

Hanita 157 

Hanni'el 158 

Hanover 

—(city) 18, 38, 45, 48, 49, 117, 118, 
125, 128 

—(state) 117 

Ha'Ogen 157 

HaOn 158 

Hapsburg Empire 17, 19, 20a, 23, 43, 
45, 47, 59 

Harad 92 

Hararit 158 

Harashim 158 

Harbin 94 

Harf al-Hayjah 92 

Harrisburg 166, 169 

Hartford 166, 169 

Haruzim 158 

HaSolelim 158 

Haspin 158 

Haut Atlas, Mts. 77 

Havazzelet HaSharon 157 

Haverhill 166, 169 

Hawaii 168 

Hawwat Jilin 143 

HaYogev 158 

Hays 92 

Hazav 158 

Hazleton 166 

Hazerim 149, 157 

Hazeva 158 

Hazm 92 

Hazon 158 

Hazor Ashdod 157 

HaZorea' 157 

HaZore'im 157 

Hazor HaGelilit 158 

Hebron 143, 147, 148, 151, 153 

Hefzi Bah 157 

Hegenheim 36 

Heidàn 

— (city) 92 

—(region) 92 

Heidelberg 60, 73, 118 

Heilbronn 49 

Helez 158 

Helsingfors; Helsinki 70, 116, 128 

Hemdat 158 

Hemed 158 

Herat 91, 144 

Heraz, Mts. 92 

Herev Le'et 157 

Hermon, Mount 155 

Herut 157 

Herzegovina 110 

Herzliya 157 

Hesse 18, 48, 49, 117, 118 

Hibbat Ziyyon 157 

Highland Park 166 

Hiiumaa 108 

Hilla 158 

al-Hillah 89 

Hilversum 116 

Himalayas, Mts. 93 

Hindenburg 118 

al-Hindiyah 89 

Hirlau 112, 113 

Hit 89 

Hlohovec 109 

Hoboken 166 

Hodeida 92, 144 

Hodiyya 158 

Hódmezóvásárhely 25, 111 

Hofit 158 

Hogla 157 

Hohensalza 117 (see also Inowroclaw) 

Hohenzollern 117 

Holics (Holic) 23 

Holland 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 38, 43, 45, 
48, 72, 116, 121, 125, 126, 127, 128 

Holleschau (Holesov) 23 

Hollywood (in California) 38 (see 
also Los Angeles) 

Hollywood (in Florida) 11, 169 

Holon 157 

Holyoke 166, 169 

Homel 20 (see a/so Gomel) 

Homs (in Libya) 82 

Homs (in Syria) 144 

Honduras 180 

Hong Kong 11, 94, 95 

Honolulu 169 

Horeshim 158 

Horochów 20, 104 

Horodenka 20, 23, 25, 46, 47, 104 (see 
elso Gorodenka) 

Horodno (district) 20 (see a/so Grodno) 

Horodok (see Gorodok) 

Hosen 158 

Hosha'ya 158 

Hotin 113 (see a/so Khotin) 

Houston 166, 169 

Howard County 169 

Hranice (see Weisskirchen) 

Hrubieszów 20, 104 

Hubeish 92 

Hudson, River 166, 170, 172, 173, 174 

al-Hujaylah 92 

Hula, Lake 157 

Hulata 157 

Hulda 143, 157 

Hull (in Canada) 161 

Hull (in England) 116, 134 


Humań 20, 47 (see also Uman) 

Humenné 109 

Hungarian Steppe 24 

Hungary 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 47, 48, 51, 72, 75, 96, 97, 
98, 101, 102, 110, 111, 121, 125, 
126, 127, 128 

Huntington 166 

Huqoq 157 

Hugi 112, 113 

Husiatyn 20, 23, 47, 52 (see also 
Gusyatin) 

Huth 92 

Hyannis 169 


lasi; Jassy 45, 47, 48, 52, 64, 68, 112, 
113, 121 

Ibb 92 

Idaho 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

'ldan 158 

Iglau 25 (see a/so Jihlava) 

llaniyya 157 (see also Sejera) 

lija 45 

ll'intsy 20, 137 

liiigh 77 

Illinois 53, 54, 62, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

Imi-n-Tanoute 77 

India 9, 10, 11, 93, 95 

Indiana 54, 62, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

Indianapolis 166, 169 

Indian Ocean 16, 95, 144, 185 

Indonesia 94 

Indus, River 93, 144 

Inezgane 77 

Inflanty 20a (see also Livonia) 

Ingulets 137 

Innsbruck 120, 125 

Inowroclaw 

—(city) 20 (see e/so Hohensalza) 

— (province) 20a 

Ingáb 92 

lowa 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Iraklion 84 

Iran 9, 10, 11, 44, 64, 68, 72, 76, 90, 
91 (see also Persia) 

Iraq 9, 10, 44, 68, 72, 76, 84, 89, 90, 
144 

Ireland 10, 11, 17, 101, 116, 121, 126, 
127, 128, 134 

‘Ir Gannim 157 

'Ir Ovot 158 

Irshava 109 

Irtysh, River 138 

Irvington 166 

Isle-sur-la-Sorgue, I’ 35 

Ismá'iliya 154 

Israel 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 41, 61, 67, 
76, 87, 145, 151, 152, 153, 155, 156 
(see also Palestine) 

Istanbul 7, 10, 64, 84, 85, 87, 95, 114, 
124, 128, 150 (see a/so 
Constantinople) 

Istria 25 

Italy 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 38, 40, 41, 
43, 45, 64, 72, 95, 100, 116, 121, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 144, 150 

Ithaca 169 

Iwanie 46 

wie 104 

Izbica 52, 104 

Izmir 16, 64, 66, 84, 114, 128, 144 


J 


Jaba 155 

Jacksonville 166, 169 

el-Jadida (see Mazagan) 

Jádü 82 

Jaffa; Yafo 65, 70, 143, 144, 146, 147, 
149, 157 

Jamaica 10, 15, 16, 180 

Jamaica Bay 172, 173 

Jampol (in Podolia) 47 (see also Yampol) 

Jampol (in Volhynia) 20 

Janovo (see Jonava) 

Janów Lubelski 104 

Janów Poleski 20 

Janowska 121 

Japan 11, 94 

Jaroslaw; Jaroslau 20, 23, 25, 47, 52, 
104 

Jarrahi 92 

Jasenovac 121 

Jasiolda (Yasel'da), River 20 

Jaslo 20, 25, 104 

Jaslowiec; Jazlowiec 23, 46 

Jassy (see lasi) 

Jászberény 25 

Java 16 

Jaworów 20, 23, 25, 46, 104 

Jedrzejów 104 

Jelgava 108 

Jena 73 

Jericho 147, 148 

Jersey City 166, 169 

Jerusalem 

—(city) 2, 7, 10, 11, 44, 45, 61, 63, 64, 
66, 68, 70, 143, 144, 146, 147, 148, 
149, 151, 153, 157, 159, 160 

—(sanjak) 143 

Jezierzany 23, 46 

Jibleh 92 

Jihlava 109 (see also Iglau) 

Jiraf (in northern Yemen) 92 

Jiráf (in southern Yemen) 92 

Jirwah 92 


Jiul, River 112 

Johannesburg 7, 11, 38, 66, 184 
Johnstown 166 

Jonava (Janovo) 108 

Jordan (see Transjordan) 

Jordan, River 143, 146, 149, 158 
Juban 92 

Jubarkas 108 

Judea 158 

Jujuy 182 


K 


Kabri 158 

Kabul 144 

Kadhimain 89 

Kafr esh Shams 155 

Kafr Nafakh 155 

Kahal 158 

Kaidan (see Kedainiai; Kiejdani) 

K'ai-feng 94 

Kairouan 80 

Kakhovka 137 

Kalamazoo 169 

Kalarash 121 (see a/so Calaragi) 

Kalinkovichi 137 

Kalisz 

— (city) 20, 21, 69, 104 

— (province) 20a, 21 

Kalocsa 25 

Kalusz 23, 25, 104 

Kaluszyn 104 

Kalvarija 108 

Kamchatka 138 

Kamenets Podolskiy; Kamieniec 
Podolski 20, 21, 46, 58, 121, 137 

Kamenka (in Podolia) 52 

Kamenka (in Volhynia) 46 

Kamieniec 20 

Kamieńsk 20 

Kamionka Strumilowa (Kamenka- 
Bugskaya) 23, 46, 104 

Kanów 20 

Kanitz 23 

Kansas 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Kansas City 166, 169 

Kaposvár 25, 111 

Kapusany 109 

Karachi 144 

Karand 91 

Kara Sea 138 

Karbala’ 89 

Karcag 25 

Karkum 158 

Karkur 143, 157 

Karlin 47 

Karl-Marx-Stadt (see Chemnitz) 

Karlovy Vary 109 (see a/so Carlsbad) 

Karlsburg (see Gyulafehérvár) 

Karlskrona 150 

Karlsruhe 18, 48, 49, 56, 73, 117, 118 

Karmi'el 158 

Kasba Tadla 77 

Kasejovice 46 

Kashan 91 

Kashmir 93 

Kassa 25 (see also Kosice) 

Kassel 18, 45, 48, 49, 117, 118 

Kasserine 80 

Kateríni 121 

Katowice; Kattowitz 38, 48, 50, 70, 
103, 104, 125 

Kaunas 108 (see a/so Kovno) 

Kaválla 114 

Kawkabàn 92 

Kazakhstan 138, 140, 142 

Kazan' 138 

Kazatin 137 

Kazimierz (Kuzhmir) 20, 47 

Kcynia 20 

Kebili 80 

Kecskemét 25, 111 

Kedainiai 108 (see a/so Kiejdani) 

Kefar Adummim 158 

Kefar Aharon 157 

Kefar Ata 157 

Kefar Aviv 158 

Kefar Avraham 157 

Kefar Azar 157 

Kefar 'Azza 158 

Kefar Bialik 157 

Kefar Bilu 157 

Kefar Bin Nun 158 

Kefar Blum 157 

Kefar Brandeis 157 

Kefar Darom 149, 157, 158 

Kefar 'Ezyon 157, 158 

Kefar Gid'on 157 

Kefar Gil'adi 143, 157 

Kefar Glickson 157 

Kefar Habad 158 

Kefar HaHoresh 157 

Kefar HaMaccabi 157 

Kefar HaNagid 158 

Kefar Hananya 158 

Kefar HaNasi 158 

Kefar HaRo'e 157 

Kefar Haruv 158 

Kefar Hasidim 157 

Kefar HaYovel 157 

Kefar Hayyim 157 

Kefar Hess 157 

Kefar Hittim 143, 157 

Kefar Kisch 157 

Kefar Malal 143, 157 

Kefar Masaryk 157 

Kefar Maymon 158 

Kefar Menahem 157 

Kefar Monash 157 

Kefar Netter 157 

Kefar Pines 157 


Kefar Rosh HaNiqra 158 

Kefar Ruppin 157 

Kefar Sava 143, 157 

Kefar Shammay 158 

Kefar Shemaryahu 157 

Kefar Shemu'el 158 

Kefar Syrkin 157 

Kefar Szold 157 

Kefar Tappu'ah 158 

Kefar Tavor 143, 157 

Kefar Truman 158 

Kefar Uriyya 143, 157 

Kefar Vitkin 157 

Kefar Warburg 157 

Kefar Ye'betz 157 

Kefar Yehezqel 157 

Kefar Yehoshua' 157 

Kefar Yona 157 

Kefar Zetim 158 

el-Kelaa-des-Mgouna 77 

el-Kelaa-des-Srarhna 77 

Kelil 158 

Kelme 108 

Kénitra (Port Lyautey) 77 

Kentucky 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Kepno 20, 117 

Kerch 121, 137 

Kerem Ben Zimra 158 

Kerem Maharal 158 

Kerem Shalom 158 

Kerman 91, 144 

Kermánsháh 91 

Kerrando 77 

Kesalon 158 

Készthely 25 

Kezmarok 109 

Khabarovsk 141 

Khamir 92 

Khamis 92 

Khanaqin 90 

Khar'kov 3, 7, 10, 11, 70, 87, 121, 137, 
138, 142 

Khas'chevatsk 137 

Kherson 

—(city) 21, 69, 87, 137 

—(province) 21 

Khislavichi 137 

Khiwan 92 

Khmel'nik 137 (see e/so Chmielnik) 

Khodorov (see Chodorów) 

Khorol 137 

Khorramabad 91 

Khorramshahr 91 

Khotin 46 (see e/so Hotin) 

Khoyniki 20, 137 

Khust 51, 109 

Khyber Pass 144 

Kiejdani 20 (see a/so Kedainiai) 

Kielce 

—(city) 21, 103, 104, 121, 125 

— (province) 21, 103, 104 

Kiev 

—(city) 3, 7, 10, 11, 21, 38, 45, 47, 52, 
58, 59, 60, 64, 68, 69, 99, 121, 125, 
137, 142 

—(province) 20a, 21 

al-Kifl 89 

Kingston 166, 169 

Kinneret, Lake 143, 149, 157, 158 

Kinneret (moshava) 143, 157 

Kinneret (kevutza) 143, 157 

Kirgizia 140, 142 

Kirklareli 114 

Kirkük 89, 90 

Kirovobad (see Gandzha) 

Kirovograd 121 (see a/so Yelizavetgrad; 
Zinovievsk) 

Kishinev 21, 45, 58, 64, 69, 142 (see 
elso Chisinau) 

Kishor 158 

Kiskunfélegyháza 25 

Kispest 111 

Kissufim 158 

Kistarcsa 121 

Kisvárda 25, 111 

Kitchener 161 

Klaipeda 108 

Klausenburg 57 (see a/so Kolozsvar; 
Cluj) 

Kleck; Kletsk 20, 104, 121, 122 

Kleczew 20 

Kleve 18 

Klimontów 104 

Klimovichi 137 

Klintsy 137 

Klooga 121 

Knihinin 104 

Knoxville 169 E 

Kobe 94 

Koblenz 37 

Kobrin; Kobryń 20, 47, 52, 104 

Kobuleti 139 

Kock; Kotsk 47, 52, 104 

Koidanovo; Kojdanów 47, 52 

Koi Sanjaq 90 

Kokand 140 

Kokhav HaShahar 158 

Kokhav Michael Sobell 158 

Kolbuszowa 23 

Kolín 23, 25, 51, 57 

Kolki 20 

Kolno 104 

Kolo 104 

Kolomea; Kolomyja; Kolomyya 20, 23, 
25, 46, 104, 121 

Kolozsvar 25, 27, 52 (see elso Cluj; 
Klausenburg) 

Komarno (in Galicia) 20, 23, 47, 52, 
104 

Komárno (in Slovakia) 109 

Komárom 25 

Komotiní 114 


Koniecpol 20 

Kónigsberg 18, 20, 45, 48, 49, 52, 66, 
73, 117, 118 

Konin 104 

Konitz 59 

Konkan 93 

Konotop 58, 137 

Konskie 104 

Konstantin (see Sterokonstentinov) 

Kopyczynce 46, 104 

Kopys' 52 

Korea 94 

Korets (see Korzec) 

Kórnik 20 

Korolówka 46 

Korosten 137 

Korostyshev; Korostyszów 20, 52, 137 

Korsun' 137 

Korzec (Korets) 47, 104 

Kosice 109 (see e/so Kasse) 

Kosov; Kosów 46, 47, 52, 104 

Kotsk (see Kock) 

Kovel 20, 104, 121 

Kovno 

— (city) 20, 21, 45, 50, 51, 69, 96, 121 
(see e/so Keunas) 

— (province) 21 

Kowal 20 

Kozienice 20, 47, 104 

Kraków (see Crecow) 

Kramatorsk 121 

Kraslava 108 

Krasnik 104 

Krasno 20 

Krasnodar 121 

Krasny Ostrov (see Kukizov) 

Krasnystaw 20 

Krefeld 37, 117, 118 

Kremenchug 21, 58, 121, 137 

Kremenets; Krzemieniec 20, 45, 47, 
52, 104 

Kremsier 23 

Krivoye Ozero 137 

Krivoy Rog 137 

Krobia 20 

Kromeriz (see Kremsier) 

Krosno 25 

Krotoszyn 20, 117 

Krupina 109 

Krustpils 108 

Krynki 104 

Krystynopol 23, 104 

Krzywicze 46 

Ksabi 77 

Ksar el-Kbir 77 

Ksar es-Seghir 77 

Ksar es-Souk 77 

Kuba 139 

al-Küfah 89 

Kuhlan ash-Sharaf 92 

Kukizov (Krasny Ostrov) 87 

Kumaym 92 

Kuntilla 152, 153 

Kupiskis 108 

Kurdistan 64, 89, 90, 91 

Kurland 21 

Kurów 104 

Kursk 137 

Kutaisi 59, 139 

Küt al-Hayy 89 

Kut al-Imára 89 

Kutno 20, 104 

Kutów; Kuty 20, 23, 46, 47, 104 

Kuzhmir (see Kazimierz) 

Kuźnice 20 

Kybartai 108 


L 


Labda 82 

Lachowicze 20, 47, 52 

Lachva; Lachwa 20, 122 

Lackenbach 23 

Lady 20, 47 (see also Lyady) 

Ladyzhinka 137 

Lahav 158 

Lahavot HaBashan 157 

Lahavot Haviva 158 

Lahej 92 

Lahore 93 

Lakhish 158 

Lancaster 166, 169 

Lańcut 23, 47 

Landsberg 121 

Lansing 169 

Lanskroun 46 

Laos 94 

La Pampa 182 

La Paz 180 

La Plata 182 

Lappidot 158 

Lar 91 

Larache 77 

La Rioja 182 

Larisa 84, 114 

La Rochelle 17 

Lasczów 20 

Lask 104 

La Spezia 125, 150 

Las Vegas 169 

Latgalia 97, 98 

Latin America 4, 5, 6, 14, 67, 145 

Latvia 10, 72, 73, 74, 96, 97, 98, 100, 
101, 102, 108, 121, 126, 142 

Latyczów 20 (see a/so Letichev) 

Lausanne 116, 128 

Lavi 157 

Lavon 158 

Lawdar 92 

Lawrence 166 

Lazdijai 108 


Lebanon 9, 44, 76, 84, 148, 149, 151 
Leczna 20, 104 

Leczyca 

—(city) 20, 47, 104 

—(province) 20a, 104 

Lee County 169 

Leeds 38, 116, 134 

Leghorn 2, 16, 17, 95, 116, 128, 144 
Le Havre 129 

Leipnik 23, 51 

Leipzig 18, 48, 49, 56, 60, 73, 117, 118 
Le Kef 80 

Lelów 20, 52 


Lemberg 23, 25, 27, 144 (see elso Lvov; 


Lwów) 

Leningrad 3, 7, 10, 11, 121, 138, 142 
(see elso St. Petersburg 

Leninskoye 141 

Lenkoran' 139 

Leova 113 

Lepel' 121 

Leshnev; Leszniów 47 

Lesko 104 (see e/so Lisko) 

Lesotho 184 

Leszno 20, 117 

Letichev 137 (see e/so Latyczów) 

Léva; Levice 25, 109 

Levant 16 

Levoca 109 

Lexington 169 

Lezajsk 20, 23, 47 

Libau (see Liepáje) 

Liberec 109 (see e/so Reichenberg) 

Liberty 169 

Libya 9, 10, 44, 68, 76, 82, 95 

Lida 20, 51, 99, 104 

Liege 116 

Liepaja 108, 121 

Lille 129 

Lima 180 

Liman 158 

Lincoln 166 

Linden 166 

Liozno 47 

Lipcani (Lipkany) 113 

Lipno 104 

Lipovets; Lipowiec 20, 137 

Liptovsky Mikulás 109 

Lisbon 2, 16, 124, 128 

Lisko 23 (see e/so Lesko) 

Lithuania 3, 10, 20, 20a, 21, 45, 47, 
51, 52, 58, 69, 72, 74, 87, 96, 97, 98, 
101, 102, 108, 121, 126, 142 

Litin 137 

Little Poland 20 

Little Rock 166, 169 

Liverpool 38, 116, 134 

Livnim 158 

Livonia 21 (see a/so Inflanty) 

Lod 158 

Lódź 

— (city) 3, 7, 10, 21, 38, 52, 69, 103, 
104, 121, 125 

— (province) 103, 104 

Lohame HaGeta'ot 158 

Loire, River 35 

Lokachi 20 

Lokhvitsa 137 

Lomazy 20 

Lomza 

—(city) 20, 21, 69, 104 

— (province) 21 

Londoko 141 

London (in Canada) 161 

London (in England) 2, 3, 7, 9, 10,11, 
16, 17, 38, 42, 43, 48, 60, 63, 64, 66, 
68, 70, 95, 102, 116, 121, 124, 125, 
128, 134, 135, 136, 149, 150 

Long Beach 166, 169 

Long Branch 166 

Long Island Sound 172, 173, 174 

Lorain 169 

Lorraine 36, 117, 118 

Los Angeles 2, 7, 10, 11, 38, 62, 166, 
169, 179 

Losice 104 

Losoncz 25 

Lotem 158 

Louisiana 

—(territory) 15 

— (state) 42, 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

Louisville 163, 166, 169 

Lowell 166, 169 

Lower Bucks County 169 

Lowicz 20, 104 

Lozovaya 58 

Lubaczów 23 

Lubar 20 (see a/so Lyubar) 

Lubartów 20, 104 

Lubavich 47, 52 

Lübeck 49, 125 

Lublin 

—(city) 20, 21, 47, 52, 69, 103, 104, 
121, 122, 125 

—(province) 20, 20a, 21, 103, 104 

Lubny 137 

Luboml 20, 104 

Lucenec 109 

Lucerne 71 

Luck 20, 47, 103, 104 (see a/so Lutsk) 

Ludmir (see Wlodzimierz) 

Ludwigshafen 118 

Ludza 108 

Lugansk 137 

Luginy 137 

Lugoj 25 

Luków 20, 104 

Luninets 104 

Lutomiersk 20 

Luton 134 

Lutsk 87 (see also Luck) 


Luxembourg 10, 72, 116, 126, 127 

Luzit 158 

Lvov; Lwów 

—(city) 3, 7, 10, 20, 46, 47, 64, 96, 99, 
103, 104, 121, 122, 142 (see elso 
Lemberg) 

—(province) 103, 104 

Lyady 52, 137 (see elso Lady) 

Lyck (Elk) 45, 66 

Lynbrook 166 

Lynn 166, 169 

Lyons 7, 35, 37, 116, 121, 129 

Lysyanka 99 

Lyubar 137 (see e/so Luber) 

Lyzhansk (see Lezajsk) 


M 


Ma'agan 158 

Ma'agan Mikha'el 158 

Ma'ale Adummim 158 

Ma'ale Efrayim 158 

Ma'ale Gamla 158 

Ma'ale Gilboa' 158 

Ma'ale HaHamisha 157 

Ma'ale Shomeron 158 

Ma'alot 158 

Ma'anit 157 

Ma'as 158 

Ma'barot 157 

Mabbu'im 158 

Macedonia 64 

Mad 51 

Madid 92 

Madison 62, 166, 169 

Madras (see Fort St. George) 

Madrid 38, 128 

Mafhaq 92 

Ma'galim 158 

Magdeburg 18, 117, 118 

Magdi'el 157 

Magen 158 

Magen Sha'ul 158 

Maggal 158 

Maghnia 79 

Magshimim 158 

Mahabad 91 

Mahabishah 92 

el-Mahalla el-Kubra 83 

Mahanayim 143, 157 

Mahane Yehuda 143 

Mahasir 92 

Mahdia 80 

Mahras 92 

Mahrisch-Ostrau 25 

Mahwit 92 

Maimana 91 

Main, River 45 

Maine 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Mainz 37, 48, 49, 66, 117, 118 

Majdanek 121 

Makale 88 

Makarov 52 

Makhachkala 139 

Makó 23, 24, 25, 111 

Maków 20, 104 

Malabar Coast 93 

Malaysia 94 

Malbork 20a 

Maletai 108 

Malin 137 

Malines (Mechelen) 121 

Malkishua' 158 

Malkiyya 158 

Malmó 116, 128 

Manakhah 92 

Manchester (in England) 7, 38, 95, 116, 
134 

Manchester (in U.S.) 169 

Mandalay 94 

Mandali 89 

Manila 94 

Manisa 84 

Manitoba 161 

Mannheim 18, 48, 49, 56, 117, 120 

Manof 158 

Manot 158 

el-Mansüra 83 

el-Manzala, Lake 83 

Ma'or 158 

Ma'oz Hayyim 157 

Marágheh 90 

Marahab 92 

al-Marawi'ah 92 

Marburg 73 

Marculesti 113 

Mardin 90 

Margaliyyot 158 

Margelan 140 

Marib 92 

Marijampole 108 

Mariupol 121, 137 

Marmara, Sea of 85 

Marmouiier 36, 57 

Marne, River 132 

Maros-Vásárhely 25 (see also Tirgu 
Mures) 

Marrakech (Marrakesh) 44, 64, 77, 95 

Marseilles 3, 7, 11, 37, 95, 116, 125, 
129, 144, 150 

Martin 109 

Martinique 15 

Marwa 158 

Maryland 53, 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

Marzüq 95 

al-Ma'gar 92 

Mascara 79 

Mash'abbe Sade 157 

Mash'en 158 

Mashhad (in Iran) 64, 91, 144 


155 


Mashhad (in Yemen) 92 

Maslul 158 

Mason City 166 

Masovia 20, 20a (see elso Mazi) 

Massa 77 

Massachusetts 54, 62, 163, 164, 166, 
168, 169 

Massad 158 

Massada 157 

Massawa 88 

Massu'a 158 

Massu'ot Yizhaq (in Gush 'Ezyon) 157 

Massu'ot Yizhaq (in Judean 
Foothills) 158 

Maswar 92 

Mátészalka 111 

Mateur 80 

Matmata 80 

Mattancheri 93 

Mattat 158 

Mattersdorf 23 

Mauricia 15 

Mauricio 182 

Mauthausen 121 

Mauza' 92 

Mawiyah 92 

Ma'yan Barukh 157 

Ma'yan Zevi 157 

Maydi 92 

Mazagan 77 

Mazi 20 see elso Masovia) 

Mazkeret Batya 157 (see elso 'Eqron) 

Mazliah 87, 158 

Mazor 158 

Mazzuva 157 

McKeesport 166, 169 

Me 'Ammi 158 

Mechelen (see Malines) 

Mecklenburg 49, 117, 118 

Médéa 79 

Medenine 80 

Mediterranean Sea 2, 16, 83, 84, 95, 
114, 143, 144, 150 

Medzhibozh 52, 137 (see also 
Miedzybóz) 

Medzilaborce 109 

Mefalsim 158 

Megadim 158 

Megiddo 158 

Mehola 158 

Mekhora 158 

Meknés 77 

Melbourne 7, 43, 66, 185 

Mele'a 158 

Melilla 77 

Melilot 158 

Melitopol' 58, 121, 137 

Memel 97, 98 (see e/so Klaipeda) 

Memphis 163, 166, 169 

Menahemya 143, 157 

Menara 157 

Mendoza 

— (city) 182 

— (province) 182 

Menuha 158 

Merhavya 

—|(moshay 157 

— (kibbutz) 143, 157 

Meriden 166, 169 

Merkaz Sapir 158 

Merkaz Shapira 158 

Merom Golan 158 

Meron 158 

Meseritsch 23 

Mesillot 157 

Metav 158 

Metulla 143, 149, 157 

Metz 35, 36, 37, 45, 51, 116, 129 

Mevasseret Ziyyon 158 

Mevo Dotan 158 

Mevo Hamma 158 

Mevo Horon 158 

Mevo Modi'im 158 

Mexico 9, 10, 11, 13, 43, 180 

Mexico City 7, 63, 180 

Mezar 158 

Mezer 158 

Mezhirech (see Miedzyrzecz) 

M'Hamid 77 

Miami 7, 11, 166, 169 

Miandowab 90, 91 

Michalovce 48, 109 

Michigan 

—(state) 53, 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

— (lake) 166, 175 

Middlesex County 169 

Middletown (in Connecticut) 169 

Middletown (in New York) 169 

Midelt 77 

Midrakh 'Oz 158 

Miechów 104 

Miedzybóz 20, 46, 47 (see also 
Medzhibozh) 

Miedzyrzecz (in Great Poland) 20 

Miedzyrzecz (in Volhynia) 20, 47, 52 

Miedzyrzecz Podlaski 104 

Miedzychód 20 

Mielec 23, 104 

Mielnik 20 

Miftah 92 

Migdal 143, 157 

Migdal Ha'Emeq 158 

Mihaileni 112 

Mikhmannim 158 

Mikhmash 158 

Mikhmoret 157 

Mikveh Israel 143 

Milan 116, 125, 128 

Milh 92 

Miliana 79 

Milwaukee 163, 166, 169 
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Minas Gerais 181 

Minkovtsy 46 

Minneapolis 166, 169 

Minnesota 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Minsk 

—(city) 10, 20, 21, 45, 47, 52, 69, 121, 
137, 142 

—(province) 20, 20a, 21 

Minsk Mazowiecki 104 

Mir 20, 51, 104, 122 

Mirgorod 137 

Miropol 46 

Misgav 158 

Misgav 'Am 157 

Misgav Dov 158 

Mishmar Ha'Emeq 157 

Mishmar HaNegev 149, 157 

Mishmar HaSharon 157 

Mishmar HaShiv'a 158 

Mishmar HaYarden 143, 157 

Mishmeret 157 

Mishor Adummim 158 

Miskolc 25, 111 

Misratah 82 

Mississippi 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

Misslitz 23 

Missour 77 

Missouri 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Mit Ghamr 83 

Mitla Pass 152, 153, 156 

Mivtahim 157, 158 

Mizpa 143, 157 

Mizpe Aviv 158 

Mizpe Ramon 158 

Mizpe Shalem 158 

Mizpe Yeriho 158- 

Mizra' 157 

Mlada Boleslav (see 8unzlau) 

Mlawa 20, 104 

Mobile 169 

Modzhitz 52 

Mogador 77, 95 

Mogalenshchina 121 

Mogielnica 104 

Mogilev; Mohylew 

—(city) 20, 21, 47, 58, 69, 121, 137, 
142 

—(province) 21 

Mogilev Podolskiy; Mohylew 
Podolski 20, 21, 45, 46, 47, 52, 137 

Moinesti 112, 121 

Moisés Ville 182 

Moknine 80 

Moldau, River (see Vitava) 

Moldavia 45, 47, 84, 112, 113, 142 

Moldova, River 112 

Moledet 157 

Monasterzyska 23 

Monastir (in Tunisia) 80 

Monastir (in Yugoslavia) 84, 114 

Monigotes 182 

Monmouth County 169 

Montana 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Montenegro 114 

Monterey 169 

Montevideo 7, 180 

Montgomery (in Alabama) 166, 169 

Montgomery County (in Maryland) 169 

Monticello 166, 169 

Montpellier 17, 35, 129 

Montreal 7, 10, 11, 15, 62, 66, 161 

Morag 158 

Moran 158 

Morava, River 23, 24 

Moravia 2, 18, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 38, 
45, 48, 96, 109, 110, 120 

Moreshet 158 

Morocco 9, 10, 11, 13, 16, 40, 44, 68, 
72, 76, 77, 95 

Mościska 20, 23, 104 

Moscow 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 38, 60, 66, 87, 
121, 125, 137, 138, 142 

Moselle, River 35, 36 

Mostaganem 79 

Mosul 89, 90, 144 

Motol 20, 104 

Mount Vernon 166 

Moyen Atlas, Mts. 77 

Moza 143, 157 

Moza ‘Illit 157 

Mozambique 184 

Mozyr' 20, 137 

Mramér 77 

M'Sila 79 

Mstislavl'; Mścislaw (Mstislav) 

— (city) 20, 137 

— (province) 20a 

Mszczonów (Amshinov) 20, 47, 104 

Muchawiec (Mukhavets), River 20 

Mudhaykhirah 92 

Mukachevo 109 (see elso Munkács} 

Mukden 94 

al-Mukhà 92 

Mulhouse 45, 116, 129 

Müllheim 57 

Munich 18, 48, 49, 60, 73, 117, 118, 
120, 125, 128 

Munkács 25, 47, 51, 52 (see elso 
Mukachevo) 

Münster 18, 45, 120 

Muresul, River 23, 25, 113 

al-Musayyib 89 

Muscat 95 

Mutzig 36 


N 


Na'an 157 
Nabeul 80 


Nablus (Shekhem) 

—(city) 143, 147, 148, 153 

—(sanjak) 143 

Nachod 23 

Nadwórna 20, 23, 25, 46, 52, 104 

Naf'a 143 

Naga-saki 94 

Nagybánya 25 

Nagybecskerek 25 (see also Veliki 
Beckerek) 

Nagykálló 52 

Nagykanizsa 23, 25, 111 

Nagykároly 23, 24, 25, 51 (see elso 
Carei) 

Nagyszeben 25 

Nagyszombat 25 (see a/so Trnava) 

Nagyvarad 25 

Nahala 158 

Nahalal 157 

Nahalat Yehuda 143, 157 

Nahal Gadid 158 

Nahal Nezarim 158 

Nahal 'Oz 158 

Nahal Shelah 158 

Naham 158 

Nahariyya 147, 148, 157 

Nahli'el 143 

Nahsholim 158 

Nahshon 158 

Nahshonim 158 

an-Najaf 89 

Nakhl 152, 153 

Naklo 117 

Nal'chik 139 

Nalut 82 

Nancy 35, 36, 37, 116, 129 

Nanking 94 

Nantes 17 

Naples 17, 38, 125, 150 

Naqadeh 90 

Narew, River 20, 104 

Narodichi 137 

Narol 20 

Nashville 163, 166, 169 

Nasielsk 104 

an-Nasiriyah 89 

Nassau 117 - 

Natal 184 

Natur 158 

Natzweiler 121 

Nazareth 143, 147, 148 

Nazrat 'lllit 158 

Nebraska 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Nefta 80 

Negba 157 

Negev 151, 158 

Nehalim 158 

Nehora 158 d 

Neman (Niemen), River 20, 47, 104, 
108 

Nemirov 99, 137 (see elso Niemirów) 

Ne'ot Golan 158 

Ne'ot HaKikar 158 

Nepal 93 

Nérva Zhühr 90 

Nes Harim 158 

Nesher 157 

Nesvizh 122 (see elso Nieświez) 

Nes Ziyyona 143, 157 

Neta'im 157 

Netanya 11, 157 

Netherlands 18 (see e/so Holland) 

Netiv HaGedud 158 

Netiv HaShayyara 158 

Netivot 158 

Netu'a 158 

Neuengamme 121 

Neuhardthof 143 

Neuquén 182 

Neu-Raussnitz 23 

Neusandez 23, 25 (see elso Nowy Sacz; 
Zanz) à 

Neutra 23, 25, 51 (see e/so Nitra) 

Neuwiller (see Natzweiler) 

Nevada 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Nevatim 149, 157 

Nevel' 121, 137 

New Amsterdam 15, 16 (see elso New 
York) 

Newark 10, 163, 166 (see elso Essex 
County) 

New Bedford 166, 169 

New Britain 166 

New Brunswick 166 

Newburgh 166, 169 

New Canaan 169 

Newcastle 116, 134 

Newe Ativ 158 

Newe Efrayim. 158 

Newe Etan 157 

Newe llan 157, 158 

Newe Mikha'el 158 

Newe Mivtah 158 

Newe Ur 158 

Newe Ya'aqov 157 

Newe Yam 157 

Newe Yamin 158 

Newe Yaraq 158 

Newe Zohar 158 

Newfoundland 161 

New Granada 15 

New Hampshire 54, 163, 164, 166, 
168, 169 

New Haven 62, 163, 166, 169 

New Jersey 42, 54, 163, 164, 166, 
168, 169, 174 

New London 166, 169 

New Mexico 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

New Orleans 163, 166, 169 

Newport 15 

Newport News 166, 169 

New Rochelle 166 


New Russia 21, 58, 69, 99 

New South Wales 185 

New Spain 15 

New York 

—(city) 2, 7, 9, 10, 11, 15, 38, 53, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 68, 74, 124, 163, 166, 
167, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174 
(see also New Amsterdam) 

—-(state) 53, 54, 62, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169, 174 

New Zealand 9, 10, 11, 43, 185 

Nezchies 47 

Nezer Hazani 158 

Nezer Sereni 158 

Nezhin 137 

Niagara Falls 161, 166 

Nicaragua 180 

Nice 35, 95, 129 

Nida, River 20 

Niemen, River (see Neman) 

Niemirów (in Podolia) 20, 46, 47 (see 
also Nernirov) 

Niemirów (in Ruthenia) 46 

Nieświez 20, 104 (see also Nesvizh) 

Nikolayev 21, 58, 87, 137 

Nikolsburg 23, 24, 45, 51 

Nikopol' 137 

Nile, River 83, 144 

Nimes 35, 129 

Nine Communities 20 

Nineveh 89, 90 

Ning-po 94 

Nir'am 157 

Niran 158 

Nir 'Aqiva 158 

Nir Dawid 157 

Nir Eliyyahu 158 

Nir 'Ezyon 158 

Nir Gallim 158 

Nirim 149, 157 

Nir Moshe 158 

Nir 'Oz 158 

Nir Yafe 158 

Nir Yisra'el 158 

Nir Yizhaq 158 

Nir Zevi 158 

Nishapur 91 

Nitra 109 (see e/so Neutra) 

Nizhniy Novgorod 58 

Nizzana 152, 158 (see also 'Auje el 
Hafir) 

Nizzane 'Oz 158 

Nizzanim 157 

No'am 158 

Nofekh 158 

Noga 158 

Nord-Brabant 116 

Nordiyya 158 

Norfolk 166, 169 

North Africa 1, 14, 145 

North America 4, 6, 15, 16 

North Carolina 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

North Dakota 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Northern Ireland 38, 116, 134 

Northern Territory (in Australia) 185 

North Hudson County 169 

North Jersey 169 

North Plainfield 166 

North River 171 

North Sea 150 

Northwest Indiana 169 

Northwest Territory (in Canade) 161 

Norwalk 166, 169 

Norway 10, 11, 72, 101, 116, 121, 126, 
127, 128 

Norwich 166, 169 

Noteć, River 20, 104 

Nottingham 134 

Nov 158 

Novaky 121 

Novaya Zemlya 138 

Nove Mesto 23, 109 

Nové Zámky 109 (see elso Ersekujvśr) 

Novgorod Severskiy 137 

Novi Sad 114, 121 

Novograd Volynskiy 137 (see elso 
Nowe Miasto) 

Novogrudok; Nowogródek 

— (city) 20, 51, 103, 104, 121 

— (province) 20, 20a, 103, 104 

Novomirgorod 99 

Novozybkov 137 

Nowe Miasto (in Great Poland) 20 

Nowe Miasto (in Volhynia) 46 (see 
elso Novograd Volynskiy) 

Nowogród 87 

Nowy Dwor 20, 104 

Nowy Korczyn 104 

Nowy Sacz 20, 47, 104 (see elso 
Neusandez; Zanz) 

Nün 92 

Nuremberg 48, 49, 117, 118 

Nurit 158 

Nusaybin 90 

Nuweiba 156 

Nyírbátor 25, 111 

Nyfregyháza 25, 111 


O 


Oakland 166 (see e/so Alameda and 
Contra Costa counties) 

Oak Park 166 (see elso Chicago) 

Ob, River 138 

Oberland 23 

Obluch'ye 141 

Ó-Buda 23, 24, 45 (see elso Budepest) 

Ocean County 169 

Oceania 1, 8, 9, 10, 14, 67, 145 

Odem 158 


Oder, River 23, 24, 25, 45, 118, 144 

Odessa 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 21, 22, 38, 
43, 45, 48, 58, 63, 64, 65, 68, 69, 70, 
87, 121, 137, 142, 144 

Odobesti 112 

Ofaqim 87, 158 

'Ofer 158 

Offenbach 117, 118 

'Ofra 158 

Oginski, Canal 20, 104 

Ohio 53, 54, 62, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

Oka, River 137 

Okhotsk, Sea of 138 

Oklahoma 54, 163, 166, 168, 169 

Oklahoma City 166, 169 E 

Okopy 46, 47 

Oldenburg 

—(city) 48 

—(state) 49, 117, 118 

'Olesh 158 

Oleszyce 23 

Olevsk; Olewsk 20, 137 

Olkieniki 20 

Olkusz 20, 104 

Olmütz; Olomouc 25, 109 (see elso 
Olomouc) 

Oltenia 112, 113 

Oltul, River 112, 113 

Olyka 20, 46, 104 

Omaha 166, 169 

Omen 158 

'Omer 158 

Omez 158 

Oni 139 

Ontario 161 

Opatów 20, 47, 104 (see elso Apta) 

Opava 109 

Opoczno 20, 104 

Opole 104 

Ora 158 

Oradea 113 

Oran 44, 64, 79, 95 

Orange (in New Jersey) 166 

Orange (in South Africa) 184 

Orange County (in Celifornia) 169 

Oranienburg (see Sachsenhausen) 

Or 'Aqiva 158 

Oregon 

—(state) 42, 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

— (territory) 15 

Oral 

—(city) 21, 69, 137 

— (province) 21 

Orel', River 142 

Orenburg 138 

Or HaNer 158 

Orhei (Orgeyev) 113 

Orlando 169 

Orle 20 

Orléansville 79 

Orsha; Orsza 20, 121, 137 

Or Tal 158 

Or Yehuda 158 

Osieczna 20 

Osijek 25, 114 

Oslo 116, 128 

Ostrava 109 

Ostróg 20, 47, 104 

Ostroleka 104 

Ostrów 117 

Ostrowiec 20, 104 

Ostrów Mazowiecki 104 

Oświecim 20, 104 (see elso Auschwitz) 

Oszmiana 20 

Ottawa 161 

Ottoman Empire 1, 2, 17, 19, 20a, 27, 
38, 43, 45, 47, 59, 70, 95, 144 (see 
elso Turkey) 

Otwock 104 

Ouargla 79 

Ouarzazate 77 

Oued Zem 77 

Ouezzane 77 

Oufran 77 

Oujda 77 

Outat Oulad el-Haj 77 

Overijssel 116 

Ovrich; Ovruch; Owrucz 20, 99, 137 

Oxford 60, 63 

Ozarów 104 

'Ozem 158 

Ozorków 104 


P 


Pa'ame Tashaz 158 

Pabjanice 104 

Pacific Ocean 16, 94, 161, 180 

Paderborn 18 

Padova 45, 60 

Pakistan 93, 144 

Pakość 20 

Paks 23, 25 

Palecios 182 

Palestine 1, 5, 9, 10, 42, 44, 45, 61, 64, 
65, 68, 70, 72, 84, 100, 143, 144, 
148, 149, 150 (see also Isreel) 

Palmahim 158 

Palm Beach 

—(city) 11 

—(county) 169 

Palm Springs 169 

Panama 

—(city) 180 

—(country) 11, 180 

Panciu 112 

Penevezys 108 (see elso Ponevezh) 

Pápa 23, 25, 48, 111 

Pará 181 

Pareguay 10, 180 


Paran 158 

Parana (in Argentina) 182 

Parana (in Brazil) 181 

Paraná, River 15, 180 

Parczew 104 

Pardes Hanna 157 

Pardesiyya 157 

Parichi 137 

Paris 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 35, 37, 38, 43, 
45, 48, 60, 63, 64, 66, 68, 70, 95, 
100, 102, 116, 121, 125, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 132, 133, 144, 150 

Parod 158 

Parur 93 

Pasadena 166, 169 

Pascanf 112 

Passaic 166, 169 

Paterson 166 

Pattish 158 

Pavlograd 137 

Pavolotch 20 

Peabody 166, 169 

Pechenezhin 52 

Pécs 25, 111 

Pedaya 158 

Peduyim 158 

Peekskill 166 

Peipus, Lake 108 

Peking 94 

Pelekh 158 

Peloponnese 114 

Pennsylvania 53, 54, 62, 163, 164, 
166, 168, 169 

Pensacola 166 

Penza 138 

Peoria 166, 169 

Peqi'in Hadasha 158 

Perazon 158 

Perechin 109 

Peremyshlyany (see Przemyślany) 

Pereyaslav 137 

Pernambuco 181 

Persia 76, 91, 144 (see elso Iran) 

Persian Gulf 91, 144 

Perth 185 

Perth Amboy 166 

Peru 10, 11, 13, 15, 180 

Pervomaysk 437 

Peschana 137 

Peshawar 144 

Pest 45, 48 

Pesterzsébet 111 

Petah Tikva 143, 157 

Petahya 158 

Petrograd (see Leningrad; St. 
Petersburg) 

Peyrehorade 17, 35 

Peza'el 158 

Pfalz 117 

Pfirt 57 

Pforzheim 18, 56 

Philadelphia 7, 10, 11, 15, 53, 62, 63, 
66, 68, 163, 166, 169 

Philippeville 79 

Philippines 94 

Phoenix 169 

Piaseczno 104 

Piaski 104 

Piatra Neamt 112, 113 

Piest'any 109 

Pila 20 

Pilica 20 

Pilica, River 20, 104 

Pilsen 25 (see elso Plzen) 

Pilzno 20 

Pinang 94 

Pińczów 20, 104 

Pinsk 

—(city) 3, 21, 47, 99, 104, 121 

—(province) 20 

Pinsk-Karlin 20, 52 

Piotrków 

— (city) 20, 104 

—(province) 21 

Piryatin 137 

Pisa 17 

Pithiviers 121 

Pittsburgh 10, 53, 163, 166, 169 

Pittsfield 166, 169 

Plainfield 166 

Plaszow 121 

Pleszew 117 

Pleven 121 

Plock; Plotsk 

—(city) 20, 21, 69, 104 

—(province) 20e, 21 

Ploiesti 112, 113 

Plońsk 20, 104 

Ploskirov 20 (see elso Proskurov) 

Plovdiv 114 

Plunge 108 

Plymouth 116 

Plzen 109, 125 (see elso Pilsen) 

Po, River 45 

Pochep 137 

Podgorze 25 

Podhajce (Podgaits) 20, 23, 46, 104 

Podkamien 23 

Podlasie 20, 20a 

Podolia 20, 20a, 21, 46, 47, 52 

Podu lloaiei 112 

Podu Turcului 112 

Podvolochisk 104 

Pogrebishche 137 

Pohrlitz 23 

Pokucie (Pokut'ye) 20 

Poland 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 13, 16, 17, 19, 
20e, 21, 23, 38, 40, 46, 47, 48, 51, 
52, 57, 58, 64, 68, 69, 72, 73, 75, 87, 
96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 121, 122, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
165 (see elso Congress Polend) 


| 
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Polesie 20, 47, 103, 104 

Polna 59 

Polock; Polotsk 

— (city) 20, 21, 137 

—(province) 20e 

Polonnoye; Polonne 20, 46, 47, 137 

Poltava 

— (city) 21, 50, 69, 137 

—(province) 21 

Pomona Valley 169 

Pomórzany 23 

Pomorze (Pomerania); Pommern 96, 
103, 104, 117 

Pompeyevka 141 

Ponary 121 

Ponevezh; Poniewiez 20, 87, 121 (see 
elso Panevezys) 

Poniatowa 121 

Poona 93 

Poprad 109 

Porat 158 

Poriyya 143, 157 

Poriyya (Newe 'Oved) 158 

Poriyya ‘Illit 158 

Port Elizabeth 184 

Port Gueydon 79 

Portland (in Meine) 166, 169 

Portland (in Oregon) 42, 166, 169 

Port Lyeutey (see Kénitre) 

Porto Alegre 180, 181 

Port Royal 15 

Port Said 83, 154 

Portsmouth (in Englarid) 116 

Portsmouth (in New Hempshire) 169 

Portsmouth (in Virginie) 166, 169 

Portugal 2, 10, 17, 43, 72, 116, 126, 
127, 128 

Posen; Poznań 

— (city) 20, 48, 49, 51, 52, 103, 104, 
117, 125 

— (province) 20a, 96, 103, 104, 117 

—(stete) 117 

Poti 139 

Poughkeepsie 166, 169 

Praga 20, 47, 105 

Prague 2, 3, 7, 18, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 38, 45, 48, 51, 57, 60, 64, 70, 
73, 96, 102, 109, 110, 120, 121, 125, 
128, 144 

Predeal 121 

Preifi 108 

Presov 109 

Pressburg 23, 24, 25, 27, 45, 48, 51, 
57 (see elso Bratislava) 

Pretoria 184 

Priluki 137 

Primero de Mayo 182 

Prince Georges County 169 

Princeton 169 

Pripyat' (Prypet), River 20, 45, 47, 104, 
137 

Proskurov 99, 137 (see elso Ploskirov) 

Prossnitz; Prostejov 23, 25, 45, 48, 57, 
109 

Prosna, River 20, 104 

Provence 35 

Providence 62, 166, 169 

Prussia 19, 20e, 38, 39, 40, 43, 45, 48, 
49, 52, 56, 57, 59, 118 

Prussia, Duchy of 20, 20a 

Prussia, East 18, 117 

Prussia, Royal 20 

Prussia, West 117 

Prut, River 20, 21, 23, 25, 46, 47, 104, 
112 

Pruzana 20, 104 

Przasnysz 104 

Przedbórz 52, 104 

Przemyśl 20, 23, 25, 104 

Przemyślany 20, 23, 47, 104 

Przeworsk 20, 23 

Przysucha (Pshiskhah) 20, 47, 52, 104 

Pskov 

— (city) 121 

-—(leke) 108 

Ptycz (Ptich'), River 20 

Pueblo 166 

Puerto Rico 11, 180 

Pulawy 104 

Pulin 137 

Pultusk 104 

Pumbedita (see al-Fallüjah) 

Pushkin 121 
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Qaddarim 158 
Qadima 157 
Qaflah 92 

Qalà Diza 90 
al-Qal'ah 92 
Qal'at Mahdi 77 
Qal'at Salih 89 
Qalqilya 151 

Qalya 158 
el-Qamishliye 84, 90 
Qantara 152, 153 
Qarne Shomeron 158 
Qa'tabah 92 

Qatif 158 

Qazrin 158 

Qazvin 91 

Qedma 149, 157 
Qedumim 158 
Qela' 158 

Qelahim 158 
Qeshet 158 
Qetura 158 
Qevuzet Yevne 157 
Qidron 158 

Qiryet 'Anavim 157 


Qiryat Arba' 158 
Qiryat Bialik 157 
Qiryat Binyamin 167 
Qiryat 'Eqron 158 
Qiryet Gat 158 
Qiryat Haroshet 157 
Qiryat Hayyim 157 
Qiryat Mal'ekhi 158 
Qiryet Motzkin 157 
Qiryat Ono 167 
Qiryat Shemona 158 
Qiryet Tiv'on 158 
Qiryat Yam 157 
Qom 91, 144 
Qomemiyyut 158 
Qorenit 158 

“Quad Cities" 169 
Qubatil 92 

Quebec 16, 161 
Queensland 185 
Quincy 166 
Quneitre 153, 155 
al-Qurnah 89 
Quseima 152, 153 
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Raab 121 

Ra'ananna 157 

Rebat 2, 77 

Rada' 92 

Radauti 113 

Redde 141 

Radom 

—({city) 20, 21, 47, 52, 69, 104, 121 
—(province) 21 
Radomsko 104 
Radomyshl', Radomyśl 20, 121, 137 
Radoszyce 47, 52 
Radun 20, 51 
Radziwillów 46, 52 
Radzymin 104 

Radzyń 47, 52, 104 
Rafah 156 

Rafid 155 

Rafsanjan 91 

Rahidah 92 

Raida 92 

Raishe (seeRzeszów) 
Rakhovo 109 
Rákospalota 111 
Rakéw 20, 121 

Raleigh 169 
ar-Ramadi 89 
Ramatayim 157 
Ramat Dawid 157 
Ramat Gan 61 

Ramat Hadar 157 
Ramat HaKovesh 157 
Ramat HaSharon 157 
Ramat HaShofet 157 
Ramat Magshimim 158 
Ramat Rahel 157 
Ramat Yishay 157 
Ramat Yohanan 157 
Ramat Zevi 157 
Ramla 87, 158 

Ram On 158 

Ramot 158 

Ramot HaShavim 157 
Ramot Meir 158 
Ramot Menashe 158 
Rangoon 94 

Rannen 87, 158 

Ranya 90 

Rascani 113 

Raseiniai 108 

Ras es Sudr 156 
Rashkov; Raszków 20, 137 
Rasht 91 

Rastatt 18 

Ratibor 117 

Rauda 92 

Raudnitz (Roudnice) 23 
Ravensbrück 121 
Ravid 158 

Rawa 

— (city) 20 

—(province) 20a 

Rawa Mazowiecka 104 
Rawandiz 90 

Rawa Russka 23, 25, 104, 121 
Rawdah 92 

Rawicz 20, 117 
ar-Raynah 82 

Reading (in England) 134 
Reading (in U.S.) 166, 169 
Rechitsa 137 

Rechnitz 23 

Recife 15, 16, 180, 181 
Red Sea 88, 92, 144, 156 
Regavim 158 
Regensburg 144 
Regina 161 

Rehan 158 

Rehov 158 

Rehovot 61, 143, 157 
Reichelsheim 57 
Reichenberg 25 (see e/so Liberec) 
Reissen (see Ruthenia) 
Relizane 79 

Reno 169 

Reshafim 158 
Retamim 158 
Revadim 157 

Revivim 157 

Rewaha 158 

Rewaya 158 

Reza'iyeh (see Urmia) 
Rézekne 108 

Rezine 113 


Rhine, River 35, 36, 45, 118, 144 

Rhineland 117 

Rhode Island 54, 62, 163, 164, 166, 
168, 169 

Rhodes 64, 84, 114 

Rhóne, River 35, 144 

Ribeauvillé 36 

Rich 77 

Richmond 15, 163, 166, 169 

Riga 

— (city) 3, 45, 73, 96, 108, 121, 126 

— (gulf) 108 

Rimavská Sobota 109 

Rimbach 57 

Rimmonim 158 

Rimnicu Sarat 112 

Rinnatya 158 

Rio de Janeiro 7, 16, 43, 180, 181 

Rio de la Plata, River 15, 183 

Rio Grende do Sul 181 

Rio Negro 182 

Rishon LeZiyyon 65, 143, 157 

Rishpon 157 

Rissani 77 

Riverside 169 

Rixheim 36 

Rochester 163, 166, 169 

Rockhampton 185 

Rock Island 166 

Rockland County 169 

Rodosto 84 (see e/so Tekirdag) 

Rogachev 137 

Rogelit 158 

Rogo£no 20, 117 

Rohatyn 20, 23, 46, 104 

Ro'i 158 

Rokiskis 108 

Roman 112, 113 

Rome 2, 3, 17, 60, 116, 121, 125, 128, 
144, 150 

Romny 58, 137 

Ropczyce 47, 52 

Rosario 182 

Rosetta 

— (city) 83 

—({river channel) 83 

Rosheim 36 

Rosh Ha'Ayin 158 

Rosh Pinna 143, 157 

Roslavl’ 137 

Rostock 73 

Rostov 58, 137 

Rotenburg 57 

Rotmistrovka 52 

Rotterdam 116 

Roudnice (see Raudnitz) 

Rouen 16, 17, 129 

Rovno; Rowne 20, 47, 58, 104, 121, 
125 

Róźana (Ruzhany) 104 

Rozdól 23 

Rozhishche 104 

Roznava 109 

Rudnya 137 

Rugáb 92 

Ruhama 143, 157 

Rumania 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 27, 40, 
42, 43, 47, 64, 68, 70, 72, 84, 96, 97, 
98, 100, 101, 102, 110, 112, 113, 
121, 125, 126, 127, 128, 144, 150, 
165 

Rumbuli 121 

Rusabah 92 

Ruse 114 

Russia 1, 3, 9, 16, 27, 38, 39, 42, 45, 
48, 52, 55, 64, 68, 70, 73, 87, 110, 
144, 165 (see elso Soviet Union) 

Russian Empire 19, 20a, 43, 58, 59 
(see also Russia) 

Russian Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) 137, 
138, 142 

Ruthenia (Reissen) 20, 20a, 46 

Ruzhany (see Ró£ana) 

Ruzhin 47, 52, 137 

Ruzomberok 109 

Rybnitsa 137 

Ryki 104 

Rymanów 23, 47 

Rypin 104 

Ryshkany (see Ráscani) 

Rzeszów (Raishe) 20, 23, 25, 104 
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Sa'ad 157 

Sa'ar 158 

Saaremaa 108 

Saaz 25 

Sabinov 109 

Sachkhere 139 

Sachsenhausen (Oranienburg) 121 

Sacramento 166, 169 

Sadagora 47, 52 

Sa'dah 92 

Sadda 92 

Sa'fán 92 

Safed 64, 143, 146, 147, 151, 157 

Safi 77 

Sahara Desert 95 

Sahy 109 

Saida 79 

St. Catharines 161 

St. Cetherine's Monastery 156 

St. Fons 129 

St. Jean-de-Luz 17 

St. Joseph 166 

St. Louis 7, 11, 163, 166, 169 

St. Paul 166, 169 

St. Petersburg (in U.S.) 169 

St. Petersburg; Petrograd 9, 38, 45, 
60, 63, 65, 66, 68 (see e/so Leningred) 


Sekhalin 138 

Sakiai 108 

Sala 109 

Salé 77 

Salem 166, 169 

Salgótarján 26, 111 

Sel'it 158 

Selonika 

— (city) 2, 3, 7, 17, 43, 46, 64, 68, 84, 
86, 114, 121, 128 * 

—(guif) 86 

Salta 182 

Salt Lake City 166, 169 

Selvador 181 

Salzburg 

— (city) 27, 120 

— state) 23, 25 

Samar 158 

Samaria 158 

Samarkand 140 

Samarra' 89 

as-Samawah 89 

Sambor 20, 25, 47, 52, 104 

San, River 20, 23, 104 

San'à 64, 92, 144 

Sanabàn 92 

Sanafir 156 

Sanandaj 90, 91 

San Antonio (in Argentina) 182 

San Antonio (in U.S.) 166, 169 

San Bernardino 169 

San Cristóbal 182 

San Diego 166, 169 

Sandomierz (Tzusmir) 20, 104 

San Francisco 7, 11, 62, 163, 166, 169 

San Jorge 182 

San José (in Costa Rice) 180 

San Jose (in U.S.) 169 

San Juan 182 

San Luis 182 

San Miguel 182 

Sanok 25, 104 

San Remo 70 

Santa Barbara 169 

Senta Cruz (in Argentina) 182 

Santa Cruz (in U.S.) 169 

Santa Fé 

— (city) 182 

— (province) 182 

Santa Monica 169 

Santiago 180 

Santiago del Estero 182 

Sa Nur 158 

San Vicente 182 

São Paulo 

— (city) 7, 66, 180, 181 

— (state) 181 

Saqqez 90, 91 

Saragossa 17 

Sarajevo 25, 84, 114, 128 

Sarasota 169 

Saratov 59, 138 

Sardinia 13, 43 

Sarid 157 

Sarny 104 

Sárospatak 25, 111 

Sasa 158 

Sa'sa' 155 

Saskatchewan 42, 161 

Sasov; Sasów 47 

Satanov; Satanów 20, 45, 46, 47 

Satmar (see Satu Mare; Szatmar) 

Sátoraljaüjhely 111 

Satu Mare (Satmar) 113 (see e/so 
Szatmar) 

Sauma'ah 92 

Sava, River 23, 25, 114, 115 

Savannah 15, 163, 166, 169 

Saveni 112 

Savran 47, 52, 137 

Savyon 158 

Sa'wan 92 

Saxony 18, 49, 56, 57, 117, 118 

Sbeitla 80 

Schaffa 23 

Schenectady 166, 169 

Schleswig-Holstein 117 

Schwerin 18 

Scotland 116, 134 

Scranton 166, 169 

Seattle 62, 166, 169 

Secureni 113 

Sede Boqer 61, 158 

Sede Dawid 158 

Sede Eli'ezer 158 

Sede Eliyyahu 157 

Sede Hemed 158 

Sede llan 158 

Sedei Terumot 158 

Sede Nahum 157 

Sede Nehemya 157 

Sede Nizzan 158 

Sederot 158 

Sede 'Uziyyahu 158 

Sede Warburg 157 

Sede Ya'aqov 157 

Sede Yizhaq 158 

Sede Zevi 158 

Sedot Mikha 158 

Sedot Yam 157 

Seesen 48 

Sefrou 77 

Segev 158 

Segula 158 

Seine, River 35, 129, 131, 132 

Sejera 143 (see elso lleniyye) 

Sekiryany (see Secureni) 

Selgon 141 

Senice (see Szenicz) 

Senir 158 

Senta 25, 114 

Seppois 57 
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Septa (see Ceuta) 

Serbia 9, 27, 43, 64, 68, 84, 114 
Sered 57, 121 

Seret, River 20 

Serock 104 

Sete 150 

Sétif 79 

Settat 77 

Sevastopol 21, 87, 137 
Sevljus 109 

Sfax 80 

Sha'al 158 

Sha'alvim 158 
Sha'areyim 143, 157 
Sha'ar Efrayim 158 
Sha'ar Ha Amaqim 157 
Sha'ar HaGolan 157 
Shadmot Devora 157 
Shadmot Mehola 158 
al-Shaghadir 92 

Shahar 158 

Shaharah 92 

Shahin Dezh 90 

Shalwa 158 

Shamerat 158 

Shamir 157 
ash-Shamiyah 89 
Shanghai 94, 95 
Shaqlawa 90 

Shar'ab 92 

Sharashim 158 
Shargorod 137 (see also Szarogród) 
Sharkovshchina 121 
Sharm esh Sheikh 152, 153, 156 
Sharon 158 

Sharona (in Galilee) 143, 157 
Sharona (near Tel Aviv) 143 
Sharsheret 158 
ash-Shatra 89 

Shave Shomeron 158 
Shave Ziyyon 157 

Shavli (see Siauliai) 
Shchara (Szczara), River 20, 104 
She'ar Yashuv 157 
Shefayim 157 

Shefer 158 

Sheffield 116, 134 
Shekhanya 158 

Shekhem (see Nablus) 
Shelomi 158 
Shelomziyyon 158 
Sheluhot 158 
Shepetovka 20, 46, 137 
Shetula 158 

Shetulim 158 

Shezor 158 

Shibam 92 

Shibbolim 158 

Shillo 158 

Shirajah 92 

Shiraz 91, 144 

Shklov 45, 58, 137 (see elso Szklów) 
Sho'eva 158 

Shomera 158 

Shoqeda 158 
Shoshannat Ha'Amaqim 158 
Shoval 149, 157 

Shpola 47, 137 
Shreveport 163, 166, 169 
Shuqrà 92 3 

Shuva 158 

Siauliai (Shavli) 108, 121 
Sicily 13, 43 
Sidi-bel-Abbes 79 

Sidi Rahhal 77 

Sidorów 46 

Siedlce 

—(city) 20, 21, 58, 104 

— (province) 21 

Sielce 20 

Siemiatycze 20, 104 
Sieniawa {in Galicia) 23, 52 
Sieniawa (in Podolia) 20 
Sieradz 

— (city) 20, 104 
—{province) 20a 

Sierpc 104 

Sifsufa 158 

Sig 79 

Sighet 113 (see elso Sziget) 
Silesia 23, 25, 26, 103, 104, 109, 117 
Simferopol' 58, 121, 137 
Simien 88 

Sinai 152, 153, 154, 156 
Singapore 94, 95 

Sinneh (see Sanandaj) 
Si'on 158 

Sioux City 166 

Siret 113 

Siretul, River 112, 113 
Sirte 82 

Sirwah 92 

Sirwàn 92 

Sitriyya 158 

Skalat 23, 104 

Skarzysko 121 

Skaudvile 108 

Skidel 104 

Skierniewice 104 

Skole 23, 104 

Skopje 114, 121 

Skoura 77 

Skuodas 108 

Skvira 47, 52, 137 
Slavonia 23, 25, 27, 114 
Slavuta 137 

Slawatycze 20 

Slobodka 51 (see e/so Kovno) 
Slonim 20, 21, 45, 47, 52, 104, 121 
Slovakia 47, 96, 109 
Slovenia 114 

Sluch, River 20 
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Slutsk; Sluck 20, 21, 47, 51, 121, 137 

Smela; Smiela 20, 58, 137 

Smidovich 141 

Smolensk 121, 137 

Smorgon 20 

Snada 77 

Sniaty 23, 25, 104 

Snina 109 

Sobibor 121, 122 

Sobota 20 

Sobotiste (see Szobotist) 

Sobrance 109 

Sochaczew 20, 47, 52, 104 

Sofia 3, 17, 68, 84, 114, 125, 128, 144 

Sokal 23, 25, 104 

Sokólka 104 

Sokolów (in Galicia) 23, 104 

Sokolów (in Lublin) 104 

Sokolowka 20 

Solkhat 87 

Sombor 114 

Somerset County 169 

Somesul, River 47, 113 

Sopron 25, 111, 121 

Soroki; Soroca 52, 113 

Sosenki 121 

Sosnowiec 104 

Souk Ahras 79 

Sousse 80, 144 

South Africa 1, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 38, 
41, 43, 72, 184 

South Australia 185 

South Bend 166, 169 

South Carolina 53, 54, 163, 164, 166, 
168, 169 

South China Sea 94 

South Dakota 42, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

Southend 116, 134 

Southern Bug, River (see 8oh; Yuzhnyy 
Bug) 

South Fallsburg 166, 169 

South Orange 166 

Southport 134 

Soviet Union; U.S.S.R. 1, 10, 11, 13, 
40, 75, 76, 100, 101, 102, 122, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 138, 142, 145 (see 
also Russia) 

Sozh, River 20 

Spain 2, 3, 10, 11, 16, 17, 38, 43, 64, 
72, 101, 116, 121, 126, 127, 128, 150 

Spanish Morocco 44, 77 

Speyer 18 

Spinka 52 

Spisska Nová Ves 109 

Split 17 

Spokane 166, 169 

Springfield (in Illinois) 169 

Springfield (in Massachusetts) 166, 169 

Śrem 20, 117 

Srinagar 93 

Środa 20 

Stalin 137 (see a/so Donetsk) 

Stalinabad (see Dushanbe) 

Stalingrad 121 

Stamford 166, 169 

Stanislau; Stanislawów 

—(city) 20, 23, 25, 103, 104, 121 

—{province) 103, 104 

Starodub 137 

Starokonstantinov; Stary 
Konstantynów 46, 137 

Staszów 104 

Stefanesti 52, 112, 113 

Steinitz 23 

Stepań 20, 52 

Stettin 49, 117, 118 (see e/so Szczecin) 

Stockholm 38, 116, 124, 128 

Stockton 166, 169 

Stolin; Stolyń 20, 47, 52, 104 

Stomfa 23 

Stopnica 20, 104 

Storozhinets; Storojinet 52, 113 

Strasbourg 18, 35, 36, 37, 45, 48, 49, 
73, 116, 117, 129 

Strassnitz 23 

Strelisk 47 

Stropkov 109 

Stryy; Stryj 20, 23, 25, 104 

Strzyzów 20, 23 

Stuhlweissenburg 57 

Stuttgart 18, 117, 120, 128 

Stutthof 121 

Styr, River 20, 104 

Styria 23, 25 

Subotica 25, 114 

Suceava; Suczawa 23, 113 

Suda 92 

Sudan 76 

Sudetenland 120 

Sudylkow 47 

Suez 

—(city) 83, 152, 153, 154 

—(gulf) 152, 153, 154, 156 

—({canal) 83, 152, 153, 154, 156 

Suffolk 169 

Sukhumi 139 

Sulaymaniyah 89, 90 

Sulejów 104 

Sulita 112, 113 

Sullivan County 169 

Sunchales 182 

Sunderland 116 

Sunnatayn 92 

Superior 166 

Süq al-Inàn 92 

Suq ash-Shuyukh 89 

Surat 93, 95 

Surazh 137 

Surinam 15, 16, 180 

Susa (see Sousse) 

as-Suwadi 92 


Suwalki 

— (city) 21, 69, 104 

—(province) 21, 97 

Svalyava 109 

Sverdlovsk 138 

Swaziland 184 

Sweden 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 38, 72, 101, 
116, 121, 125, 126, 127, 128, 150 

Switzerland 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 
18, 25, 27, 38, 43, 45, 48, 57, 68, 70, 
72, 73, 102, 116, 121, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 144 

Sydney 7, 185 

Syracuse 166, 169 

Syr-Dar ya, River 138, 140, 142 

Syria 9, 10, 11, 44, 68, 72, 76, 84, 90, 
146, 148, 149, 151, 153, 155 

Szarogród 20, 46, 47 (see also 
Shargorod) 

Szatmar (Satmar) 25, 47, 51, 52 (see 
also Satu Mare) 

Szczebrzeszyn 104 

Szczecin 125 (see also Stettin) 

Szczekociny 104 

Szczerzec 20 

Szczytno 104 

Szécsény 23, 24 

Szeged 25, 45, 52, 111 

Székesfehérvár 25, 111 

Szenicz (Senice) 23 

Szentes 25 

Szereszów 52 

Sziget 25, 47, 52 (see also Sighet) 

Szklów 20, 47 (see also Shklov) 

Szobotist (Sobotiste) 23 

Szolnok 25, 111, 121 

Szombathely 25, 111 

Szydlów 20 

Szydlowiec 104 
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Tabarka 80 

Tabouhassant 77 

Tabriz 91, 144 

Tacoma 166. 

Tadzhikistan 140, 142 

Taganrog 137 

Tahala 77 

Ta'izz 92 

Tajura 82 

Takab 90 

Talaat-n-Yakoub 77 

Talakan 141 

Tal El 158 

Taliouine 77 

Tallahassee 169 

Tallinn 96, 108 

Talme Bilu 158 

Talme El'azar 158 

Talme Eliyyahu 158 

Talme Yehi'el 158 

Tal'noye 52, 137 

Tal Shahar 158 

Talsinnt 77 

Tampa 169 

Tana, Lake 88 

Tangier 16, 64, 72, 77, 95 

Tan'im 92 

Tanta 83 

Taourirt 77 

Ta'oz 158 

Tarhünah 82 

Tarnobrzeg 104 

Tarnogrod 20, 104 

Tarnopol (Ternopol) 

— (city) 20, 23, 25, 45, 47, 103, 104 

—(province) 103, 104 

Tarnów 23, 25, 45, 104, 121, 122 

Taroudant 77 

Tartaków 23 

Tartu 108 

Tarum 158 

Tasa 154 

Tashkent 138, 140, 142 

Tasmania 185 

Tata {in Hungary) 23, 25 

Tata {in Morocco) 77 

Taunton 169 

Taurage 108 

Taurida 21 

Tawilah 92 

Taza 77 

Tbilisi 139, 144 

Te'ashur 158 

Tebéssa 79 

Tecuci 112 

Tefahot 158 

Tegre 88 

Teheran 7, 44, 64, 91, 144 

Tekirdag 114 (see also Rodosto) 

Tel 'Adashim 143, 157 

Telalim 158 

Telamim 158 

Tel Aviv 2, 7, 10, 11, 44, 61, 63, 66, 
143, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
157 

Telenesti (Teleneshty) 113 

Tel Hay 143, 157 

Tel Mond 157 

Tel Qazir 158 

Telshi; Telsiai 51, 59, 108 

Tel Yizhaq 157 

Tel Yosef 157 

Temesvar 23, 24, 25 (see also 
Timisoara) 

Ténés 79 

Tennessee 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Tenuvot 158 

Teplice-Sanov; Teplitz (Teplice) 23, 
25, 109 


Tequma 149, 157 

Terek, River 139 

Terezin 109 (see a/so Theresienstadt) 

Ternopol (see Tarnopol) 

Ternovsk 137 

Terre Haute 166 

Testour 80 

Teterev, River 20, 137 

Tetiyev 20, 99 

Tétouan 77 

Texas 38, 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Thailand 94 

eth Thamad 152, 153, 156 

Thames, River 136 

Thana 93 

Thann 57 

Theresienstadt 121 (see a/so Terezin) 

Thessaloníki (see Salonika) 

Thuringia 49, 56, 57, 117, 118 

Tiaret 79 

Tiberias 143, 147, 157 

Tibet 93 

Tid-har 158. 

Tidsi 77 

T'ien-ching; Tientsin 94 

Tiferet Binyamin 143 

Tifrah 158 

Tighina 113 (see a/so 8endery) 

Tigris, River 84, 89, 90, 144 

Tiktin (see Tykocin) 

Timbuktu 95 

Timisoara 113 (see a/so Temesvar) 

Timmorim 158 

Tinejdad 77 

Tinerhir 77 

Tirán 156 

Tiraspol 137 

Tirat Karmel 158 

Tirat Yehuda 158 

Tirat Zevi 157 

Tire 84 

Tirgu Frumos 112 

Tirgu Jiu 121 

Tirgu Mures 113 (see a/so Maros- 
Vásárhely) 

Tirgu Neamt 112, 113 

Tirgu Ocna 112 

Tirosh 158 

Tishvitz (see Tyszowce) Tisza, 
River 23, 24, 25, 110, 111, 113 

Tisza-Eszlár 59 

Tizi Ouzou 79 

Tiznit 77 

Tlemcen 79, 95 

Tlumacz (Tlumach) 104 

Tluste 46, 47 

Tocantins, River 180 

Tohelet 158 

Tokyo 94 

Toledo 

—(in Spain) 17 

— (in U.S.) 166, 169 

Tomashpol 20, 137 

Tomaszów Lubelski 20, 104 

Tomaszów Mazowiecka 104 

Tomer 158 

Topol'cany 109 

Toronto 2, 7, 11, 62, 161 

Toruń 20, 103, 104, 117 

Touggourt 79 

Toulon 129 

Toulouse 17, 129 

Townsville 185, 

Tozeur 80 

Trakai (see Troki) 

Transjordan; Jordan 146, 148, 149, 
151 

Transnistria 121 

Transvaal 184 

Transylvania 23, 24, 27, 47, 96, 100, 
102, 113 

Trawniki 121 

Trebíc (see Trebitsch) 

Trebisov 109 

Trebitsch (Trebíc) 23, 51 

Treblinka 121, 122 

Trembowla 23, 25 

Trencín; Trentschin 22, 25, 109 

Trenton 166, 169 

Trier 37 

Triesch 23 

Trieste 23, 24, 25, 27, 38, 45, 116, 128, 
144 

Trinidad 180 

Tripoli 44, 64, 66, 68, 82, 95, 144 

Tripolitania 82, 144 

Trnava 109 (see also Nagyszombat) 

Troki (Trakai) 

— (city) 20, 87 

— (province) 20a 

Troppau 25 

Troy 166 

Trzemeszno 57 

Tskhinvali 139 

Tsuzmir (see Sandomierz) 

Tubruq 82 

Tuchin; Tuczyn 20, 104, 122 

Tucson 62, 169 

Tucumán 

— (city) 182 

— (province) 182 

Tuczyn (see Tuchin) 

Tula 137 

Tulcea 112 

Tulchin; Tulczyn 20, 47, 99, 137 

Tulsa 166, 169 

Tunis 2, 7, 44, 64, 68, 80, 81, 95, 144 

Tunisia 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 44, 68, 72, 
76, 80, 95, 144 

et Tur 152, 156 

Turba 92 

Turek 104 


Turin 37, 116, 128 

Turiysk; Turzysk 20, 52 

Turka 23, 104 

Turkey 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 68, 72, 76, 84, 
90, 101, 114, 121, 126, 127, 128, 
150, 165 (see a/so Ottoman Empire) 

Turkmenistan 138, 140, 142 

Turov; Turów 20, 137 

Tushiyya 158 

Tustanowice 104 

Tuval 158 

Tuz Khurmatu 90 

Tyachevo 109 

Tyczyn 23 

Tykocin (Tiktin) 

—(city) 20 

— (province) 20 

Tyre 143 

Tyrol 23, 25, 27 

Tyrrhenian Sea 125, 150 

Tyśmienica 20, 23, 46 

Tyszowce 20, 104 


U 


al-Udayn 92 

Udlice (see Eidlitz) 

Uhnów 20, 23 

Ujfehértó 111 

Ujhely 25, 47, 52 

Ujpest 111 

Ujvidék 25 

Ukmerge 108 

Ukraine 2, 20, 21, 47, 52, 58, 69, 87, 
99, 100, 102, 125, 137, 138, 142 

Ulanov 137 

Ulanów 23 

Uman 21, 45, 99, 137 (see also Humań) 

Ungarisch-Brod 23, 57 

Ungvár 25, 51 (see also Uzhgorod) 

Union 

—(city) 166 

— (county) 169 

Uniontown 166 

United Kingdom 10, 11, 102, 116, 126, 
127, 128, 134, 165 

United States 1, 2, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
38, 41, 42, 43, 62, 65, 67, 68, 72, 74, 
75, 102, 124, 145, 162, 163, 164, 
165, 166, 167, 168, 169 

Unsdorf 23, 24, 51 

Urbana 169 

Urfa 90 

Urim 149, 157 

Urmi, River 141 

Urmia 90, 91 

Urr al-Haymah 92 

Uruguay 9, 10, 11, 42, 43, 180 

U.S. (see United States) 

Uściezielone 46 

Usha 157 

Usküdar 85 

U.S.S.R. (see Soviet Union) 

Ustilug 104 

Ustí nad Labem 109 

Utah 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Utena 108 

Utica 166, 169 

Utrecht 43, 116 

'Uza 158 

al-Uzayr 89 

Uzbekistan 140, 142 

Uzhgorod 109 (see a/so Ungvár) 


V 


Vác 25, 111 

Váh, River 23, 24, 109 

Vaivara 121 

Vakhnovka 137 

Valdheim 141 

Valencia 17 

Van, Lake 84, 90 

Vancouver 161 

Vani 139 

Varaklani 108 

Vartashen 139 

Vasil'kov 137 

Vaslui 112, 113 

Veliki Beckerek (Zrenjanin) 114 (see 
also Nagybecskerek) 

Velizh 137 

Velki Bereznyy 109 

Venezuela 10, 11, 43, 180 

Venice 2, 16, 17, 45, 116, 125, 144, 
150 

Ventura County 169 

Verbalis 108 

Verbo (Vrbové) 23, 51 

Veretski Pass 24 

Vermont 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Verona 17 

Veszprém 25 

Vetka 137 

Vichy 121 

Victoria 185 

Vidin 114 

Vienna 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 18, 23, 24, 25, 
27, 33, 34, 38, 43, 45, 48, 55, 60, 64, 
65, 66, 68, 70, 73, 75, 87, 102, 110, 
116, 120, 121, 125, 128, 144 

Vietnam 94 

Vijnita 113 (see elso Vizhnitz) 

Vilkaviskis 108 

Villaguay 182 

Villeurbanne 129 

Vilna; Wilno 

—({city) 20, 21, 45, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 
58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 69, 70, 87, 96, 99, 
103, 104, 108, 121, 122, 125 


— (province) 20, 20a, 21, 103, 104 

Vilnya (Wilia), River 20, 47, 104 

Vineland 169 

Vinnitsa 20, 121, 137, 142 

Virginia 43, 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

Virginia Beach 166 

Vişeu de Sus 113 

Visotsk (see Wysock) 

Vistula, River (see Wisla) 

Vitebsk 

—(city) 20, 21, 47, 69, 121, 137 

—{province) 20, 20a, 21 

Vittel 121 

Vizhnitz 47, 52 (see also Vijnita) 

Vladimirets 20 

Vladimir Volynskiy (see Ludmir; 
Wlodzimierz) 

Vitava, River 23, 24, 28, 29, 30, 109 

Vojvodina 114 

Volga, River 138, 142 

Volhynia 20, 20a, 21, 46, 52, 103, 104 

Volkovysk (see Wolkowysk) 

Volochisk 58, 137 

Volodarsk 137 

Volovo 109 

Volozhin 51 

Volubilis 77 

Vorarlberg 23, 25 

Voronezh 137 

Voroshilovgrad (see Lugansk) 

Voznesensk 137 

Vranov 109 

Vrbové (see Verbo) 

Vrütky 70 

Vysotsk (see Wysock) 


w 


Waag-Neustadtl 57 

Waco 166 

Wadowice 25 

Walachia 46, 84, 112, 113 

Waldheim 143 

Wales 116, 134 

Warka 47, 52, 104 

Warmia 20 

Warsaw 

— (city) 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 20, 21, 38, 45, 47, 
48, 52, 58, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 96, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 121, 
122, 123, 125, 128, 144 

—(province) 21, 103, 104 

Warta 

—(city) 20, 104 

—(river) 20, 104 

Washington (state) 54, 62, 163, 164, 
166, 168, 169 

Washington, D.C. 7, 11, 54, 62, 124, 
163, 164, 166, 168, 169 

Wasilków 20 

Wasit 92 

Waterbury 166, 169 

Waukegan 166, 169 

Wegrów 20, 104 

Weisskirchen (Hranice) 23 

Wellington 185 

Wered HaGalil 158 

Wered Yeriho 158 

Westerbork 116, 121 

Western Australia 185 

Westhoffen 36 

West New York 166 

Westphalia 48, 117 

Westport 169 

West Virginia 54, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

White Plains 166 

White Russia (see Belorussia) 

Wichita 169 

Wieleń 20 

Wieliczka 25 

Wieluń 20, 104 

Wieprz, River 20, 104 

Wierzbnik 104 

Wiesbaden 48, 49, 118 

Wilhelma 143 

Wilia, River (see Vilnya) 

Wilkes-Barre 166, 169 

Wilno (see Vilna) 

Wilmington 166, 169 

Windsor 161 

Winnipeg 161 

Wintzenheim 36, 37 

Wisconsin 54, 62, 163, 164, 166, 168, 
169 

Wisla (Vistula), River 20, 23, 24, 25, 
45, 47, 104, 105, 106, 107 

Wislok, River 20, 104 

Wiśnicz (in Galicia) 20, 23 

Wiśnicz (in Lithuania) 20 

Wiszmowice 104 

Wloclawek 104 

Wlodawa 20, 104 

Wlodzimierz (Ludmir) 20, 46, 104 

Wloszczowa 104 

Wodzislaw 20, 104 

Wojslawice 20 

Wolbrom 104 

Wolfenbüttel 45 

Wolkowysk 20, 104 

Wolodarka 20 

Wolomin 104 

Wolpa 20 

Woodbine 42, 166 

Worcester 166, 169 

Worms 18, 118 

Wornie 20 

Wreschen; Września 20, 57 

Wroclaw 125 (see e/so Breslau) 

Wronki 20 


Wschowa 20 

Württemberg 18, 49, 56, 57, 117, 118 
Würzburg 48, 49, 56, 57, 73, 117, 118 
Wyoming 163, 164, 166, 168, 169 
Wysock 20 

Wysckie 20 

Wysokie Mazowiecki 20 

Wyszków 104 

Wyszogród 20, 104 


X 


Xanten 59 


Y 


Ya'ad 158 

Ya'ara 158 

Yad Hanna 158 
Yad Mordekhay 157 
Yad Rambam 158 
Ya'el 158 

Yafid 92 

Yafit 158 

Yafo (see Jefte) 
Yafran 82 

Yagel 158 

Yagur 149, 157 
Yahel 158 
Yakhini 158 
Yalta 21, 137 
Yampol 52 (see e/so Jampol) 
Yang-chou 94 
Yangtze, River 94 
Yannina 84, 114 
Yanuv 158 
Yaqqir 158 
Yaqum 157 
Yardena 158 
Yarhiv 158 
Yarim 92 


Yarqona 157 

Yarychev 23 

Yashresh 158 

Yasinya 109 

Yasinya Pass 24 

Yas'ur 158 

Yated 158 

Yattir 158 

Yavne 158 

Yavne'el 143, 157 

Yavorov (see Jaworów) 

Yazd 91 

Yaziz 158 

Yedidya 157 

Yedintsy (see Edineti) 

Yehi'am 157 

Yehud 158 

Yekaterinburg (see Sverdlovsk) 

Yekaterinoslav 

—(city) 21, 58, 64, 69, 87 

— (province) 21 

Yelizavetgrad 21, 58 (see elso 
Zinovievsk; Kirovograd) 

Yemen 9, 10, 11, 42, 44, 64, 76, 92, 
144 

Yenakiyəvo 137 

Yenisey, River 138 

Yeroham 158 

Yesha’ 158 

Yesodot 157 

Yesud HaMa'ala 143, 157 

Yevpatoriya 87, 137 

Yevul 158 

Yif'at 158 

Yiftah 158 

Yinnon 158 

Yir'on 158 

Yishbum 92 

Yish'i 158 

Yitav 158 

Yizre'el 158 

Yokohama 94 

Yonatan 158 


Yonkers 166 


Yoqne'am 157 
Yoqne'am ‘Illit 158 
York 169 


Yotvata 158 

Youngstown 166, 169 

Yugoslavia 10, 11, 13, 41, 68, 72, 84, 
101, 102, 114, 121, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 150 

Yukon 161 

Yuval 158 

Yuvallim 158 

Yuzhnyy Bug, River 137 (see e/so 8oh) 


Z 


Zabern 57 

Zabid 92 

Zabludów 20 

Zablotów 20, 23, 52 

Zabrze (see Hindenburg) 

Zaf 92 

Zafriyya 158 

Zagare 108 

Zagazig 83 

Zagora 77 

Zagreb 25, 114, 128 

Zakho 90 

Zalaegerszeg 25, 111 

Zaleszczyki 20, 104 

Zaloźce (Zalositz) 47 

Zamarstynów 104 

Zambrów 104 

Zamość 17, 20, 23, 45, 47, 104 

Zamut 20 (see elso (Żmudź) 

Zanoah 158 

Zanz 52 (see also Nowy Sacz; 
Neusandez) 

Zanzibar 95 

Zanzur 82 

Zaporozh'ye 137 


Zarasai 108 

Zarit 158 

Zarki 104 

Zarqàn 91 

Zarzis 80 

Zaslav; Zaslavl 20, 46, 59, 137 

Zasliai 108 

Zavdi'el 158 

Zawiercie 104 

az-Zawiyah 82 

Zbarazh (in Volhynia) 20, 23, 25, 46, 47, 
52, 104 

Zbarazh (in Podolia) 46 

Zborów 20, 23 

Zbruch, River 46 

Zduńska Wola 104 

Zdzieciol (Dyatlovo) 104 

Ze'elim 157 

Zekharya 158 

Zelafon 158 

Zelechów 20, 47, 104 

Zelwa 20 

Zemun 121 

Zerahya 158 

Zeru'a 158 

Zerufa 158 

Zetan 158 

Zeviyya 158 

Zgierz 104 

Zgurita (Zguritsa) 113 

Zhdanov (see Mariupol) 

Zhidachov; Zydaczów 47, 52 

Zhitomir 21, 45, 58, 69, 99, 121, 137, 
142 (see elso Zytomierz) 

Zhlobin 137 

Zhmerinka 58, 121, 137 

Zholkva 45 (see e/so Zólkiew) 

Zhuravno (see Zurawno) 

Zibàr 90 

Ziezmariai 108 

Zikhron Ya'aqov 143, 157 

Zilina 109 

Zillisheim 36 


159 


Zimbabwe 11 

Zinjibar 92 

Zinovievsk 137 (see elso Yelizavetgrad; 
Kirovograd) 

Zippori 158 

Ziqim 158 

Ziv'on 158 

Zlatopol' 137 

Zlitan 82 

Zloczów 20, 23, 25, 47, 52, 104 

Zmigród 20, 23 

Źmudź 20, 20a (see elso Zamut) 

Zofar 158 

Zofit 157 

Zohar (in 8esor region) 158 

Zohar (in Lakhish region) 158 

Zólkiew 20, 23, 25, 46, 47, 104 (see 
elso Zholkva) 

Zolochev (see Zloczów) 

Zolotonosha 137 

Zora 158 

Zori 158 

Zova 158 

Zrenjanin (see Nagybecskerek; Veliki 
8eckerek) 

az-Zubayr 89 

Zugdidi 139 

Zuid Holland 116 

Zurawno 46 

Zurich 116, 121, 128 

Zuri'el 158 

Zur Moshe 157 

Zur Natan 158 

Zuwarah 82 

Zvenigorodka 137 

Zvolen 109 

Zwaniec 46 

Zwiahel 52 

Zwickau 38 

Zwoleń 104 

Zychlin 104 

Zyrardów 104 

Zytomierz 20, 47 (see also Zhitomir) 
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